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CHAPTER  I 

The  Ballad-Monger 

S  he  let  his  empty  bucket  go  sliding  down 
into  the  darkness  Daniel  Quayne  remembered 
that  many  years  before,  coming  there  for  water 
with  his  grandmother,  he  had  asked  the  old  woman 
why  you  could  not  see  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  She  had  replied  that  a  deep  well  was  like 
the  future — no  man  could  see  into  its  hidden  depths, 
and  had  added,  speaking  more  to  herself  than  to 
him,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  most  people  that 
they  never  knew  what  lay  in  the  unseen.  Daniel, 
then  seven  years  old,  had  not  understood  what  his 
grandmother  meant,  nor  did  he  understand  now, 
though  he  had  recently  entered  upon  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  The  recollection  of  his  question  and  of 
the  old  dame's  answer  to  it  just  flashed  into  his 
mind  and  out  again — if  he  had  not  come  to  the  well 
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to  draw  a  bucket  of  water  for  his  crippled  aunt, 
Sarah  Quayne,  with  whom  he  was  lodging  for  a  few 
days,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  either  ques- 
tion or  answer.  Abstract  matters  and  thought- 
processes  troubled  Daniel  very  little. 

There  was  no  hurry  about  the  water,  and  when 
Daniel  had  let  the  chain  run  out  to  its  full  length, 
and  had  heard  the  empty  bucket  hit  the  mysterious 
surface  far  beneath  with  a  hollow  smack  which  was 
speedily  lost  in  the  gurgle-gurgle-glug  that  'came 
liquidly  musical  out  of  the  darkness,  he  sat  down  on 
the  low  parapet  which  enclosed  the  well  and,  fold- 
ing his  arms  across  his  chest,  proceeded  to  puff  com- 
fortably at  the  short  clay  pipe  which  he  gripped 
firmly  between  his  strong  teeth.  Being  at  that 
moment  a  holiday-making  man  Daniel  felt  that  he 
was  justified  in  lingering  where  and  when  he  liked. 
It  was  a  comfortable  feeling,  that  of  being  able  to 
sit  down  just  where  you  pleased,  and  to  stare  at 
this  or  that  with  an  easily  adjustable  mind  which 
could  formulate  ideas  and  opinions  according  to 
inclination.  For  that  time  Daniel  had  no  mind  to 
do  more  than  stare  in  an  animal  fashion,  as  horses 
and  cattle  stare  at  nothing  after  eating  their  fill; 
he  had  just  made  a  good  tea  at  his  aunt's  table  and 
was  at  peace  with  the  world.  He,  therefore,  sat 
staring  at  many  things,  but  thinking  of  none.  It 
was  drawing  near  five  o'clock  of  a  mid-November 
afternoon,  and  the  greyness  was  coming  on  and  had 
fallen  already  in  some  corners  of  the  little  village 
square,  whereof  the  pump  formed  the  centre-piece. 
There  was  a  light  already  in  the  one  window  of  the 
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Blackamoor's  Head  which  Daniel  could  see  from 
his  point  of  vantage,  and  faint  gleams  in  some  of 
the  cottages  showed  that  the  women  had  lighted  the 
tallow-dips  which  in  those  parts  formed  the  common 
source  of  illumination.  Over  in  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  square  there  was  a  brave  show  of  light — the 
blacksmith's  furnace  was  in  full  blast.  Showers  of 
glittering  sparks  flew  out  of  the  squat  chimney, 
essaying  a  wavering  and  suddenly  checked  flight  to 
the  poplars  above;  within  the  smithy  itself  a  mass 
of  moulten  metal  threw  a  cone-shaped  track  of  light 
half-way  across  the  square.  Silhouetted  against 
it  were  the  figures  of  various  children  who  had 
stopped  their  play  to  see  what  was  being  done. 
Some  of  these  figures  danced  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  marionettes  at  the  end  of  a  string  manip- 
ulated from  above;  some  stood  still  as  though  awe 
or  interest  had  produced  a  result  as  of  petrifaction 
upon  them;  all  were  as  things  seen  from  afar  off — 
vague,  shadowy.  The  voices  of  these  children, 
reedy,  piping,  were  heard  fitfully  between  the  steady 
hum  of  sound  which  came  from  the  beaten  metal 
on  the  anvil. 

A  sturdily  built  figure  came  with  slow,  heavily 
moving  strides  out  of  the  gloom  on  that  side  of 
the  square  farthest  from  the  Blackamoor's  Head, 
and  crossing  in  that  direction  paused  within  twenty 
feet  of  Daniel.  It  lingered  uncertainly  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  came  up,  assuming  more  definite 
shape  as  that  of  a  young  man  with  a  manure-fork 
over  his  shoulder,  to  Daniel's  side.    The  young  man 
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peered  at  the  figure  perched  on  the  parapet  of  the 
well. 

"Hullo,  Dan'll"  he  said. 

"Hullo!"  responded  Daniel. 

The  newcomer  stuck  his  manure-fork  in  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  and  taking  a  short  clay  pipe 
from  the  pocket  of  his  sleeved  waistcoat  struck  a 
match  on  its  bowl  and  blew  out  a  stream  of  pungent- 
odoured  tobacco.  Without  removing  the  pipe  from 
his  lips  he  spat  skilfully  over  his  right  shoulder, 
jerking  his  head  round  with  a  curious,  bird-like 
motion. 

"Well,  now,  dalled  if  A  knew  whether  'twor  you 
or  whether  'twor  som'd'y  else  I"  said  the  newcomer. 
"A  see'd  som'd'y  a-sittin'  theer  on  th'  owd  well, 
and  says  I,  ^That's  Dan'l  Quayne,  sure-ly,  and  then 
again  A  says,  'No,  't  ain't.'  Howsumiver,  what 
A  says  first  wor  reight,  seemin'ly." 

"Seem's  like  it,"  said  Daniel  laconically. 

"Goin'  to  t'  stattys  to-morrow,  Dan'l,  lad?" 

Daniel  stretched  his  arms  before  replying. 
Something  in  the  action  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
suggested  a  fine  indifference. 

"Aye,  I  expect  I  shall,  Ben,"  he  answered. 
"Might  as  well  have  a  see  what's  going  on." 

Ben  spat  once  again — this  time  over  his  left 
shoulder. 

"Well,  dal  it,  A'm  not!"  he  said.  "Dal  it,  A've 
'cided  to  stop  agen.  An'  got  t'  fastenin'  penny,  an' 
all.  Come  an'  hev  a  hafe-pint  at  the  Blackymoor, 
Dan'l?" 

Daniel  rose  from  the  wall  of  the  well  with  delib- 
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erate  movements.  Without  making  any  verbal  re- 
sponse to  the  other*s  invitation,  he  began  to  wind 
up  the  bucket  from  the  depths  beneath.  When 
after  many  turnings  of  the  windlass  it  came  spinning 
to  the  surface,  he  lifted  it  from  the  hook  as  if  it 
had  weighed  no  more  than  a  feather,  and  carrying 
it  lightly  in  his  right  hand  marched  away  at  Ben's 
side  towards  the  Blackamoor's  Head. 

''Going  to  stop  agen,  eh,  Ben,  lad?"  he  said,  as 
they  crossed  the  square.  "Well,  ye  might  do  worse. 
But  I  thowt  ye  meant  a  change  this  time." 

"Why,  dal  it,  thou  sees,  Dan'l,  it  were  the  missis 
as  done  it!"  replied  Ben  with  a  note  of  apology  in 
his  voice.  "She  wor  at  me  this  efternoon,  wheedlin' 
like.  What's  th'  use  o'  changin'?'  she  says,  'when 
you've  got  a  good  place,'  she  says.  'Ax  the  maister 
to  rise  you  a  pound  or  two  and  give  you  a  good 
fastenin'  penny,  my  lad,'  she  says.  And  so  it  cam' 
about.  A  raised  me  to  five-an'-twenty,  did  the 
maister — it  wor  twenty-three-ten  t'  last  year. 
Howsumiver,  it's  done  now,  'cause  A  tewk  t' 
fastenin'  penny — hafe-a-sovereign  it  wor." 

"Then  ye'U  not  go  to  t'  stattys  at  Sicaster?" 
asked  Daniel. 

"No;  A  think  A  shall  bide  for  t'  present  and 
go  to  t'  stattys  at  Cornchester,"  answered  Ben. 
"T'  lass  is  goin'  to  them.  A  settled  'at  A'd  go  wi 
hor — it's  next  week." 

"All  reight,"  said  Daniel.  He  set  down  the 
bucket  of  water  in  a  corner  of  the  porch  which  gave 
entrance  to  the  inn,  and  followed  Ben  into  the 
kitchen.     "I  shall  go  to-morrow,"  he  said,  as  they 
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seated  themselves  on  a  bench  near  the  hearth,  *'but 
I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  engage  or  no— t'  owd 
place  is  theer,  ready,  if  I  like  to  go  back  to  it." 

"Aye,  for  sure,'*  said  Ben  understandingly.  Hd 
fumbled  in  the  pockets  of  his  corduroy  breeches, 
and  presently  brought  forth  a  half-sovereign,  with 
which  he  rapped  on  the  oak-topped  table  before 
him.  "We'll  hev  pints,"  he  said,  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  generosity  begotten  of  the  gleam  of  gold.  "Two 
pints  o'  ale,  if  you  please,  mistress." 

When  the  landlady  set  two  mugs  of  ale  before 
them,  Daniel  and  Ben,  as  if  forgetting  what  had 
brought  them  there,  ignored  the  liquor  and  stared 
stolidly  about  them  for  a  full  minute  before  paying 
any  attention  to  it.  Daniel's  eyes,  gazing  at  the 
things  before  him  as  they  had  gazed  at  the  sparks 
which  leapt  out  of  the  blacksmith's  chimney,  were 
full  of  the  same  easy  speculation.  They  passed  in 
review  the  smoke-blackened  rafters  overhead;  the 
flitches  of  bacon,  the  rounded  hams,  the  fly-marked 
papers  of  dried  herbs  which  hung  therefrom;  they 
rested  on  and  moved  away  from  the  old  clock  in 
the  corner  and  the  brass  warming-pan  which  hu^ig 
by  it,  and  swept  over  the  delf-case  which  filled  one 
side  of  the  kitchen,  reflecting  the  glow  of  the  fire 
from  its  polished  pewter  and  earthenware,  and  so 
came  back  by  degrees  to  the  table  and  the  mugs  of 
ale.  Ben's  eyes,  having  travelled  the  same  round, 
but  in  a  transverse  direction,  arriving  at  the  same 
finishing-point  at  the  same  time,  they  lifted  the 
mugs  and  drank  solemnly  to  each  other's  health. 

"I  don't  know  'at  it  is  well  to  change  if  you've 
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got  a  good  place,'*  said  Daniel,  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion  after  much 
deep  thought.  "I'm  none  so  sure  what  I  shall  do— 
I've  been  three  year  i'  my  last." 

"Reight  out  i'  t'  land,  weren't  it?'*  asked  Ben. 

Daniel  nodded. 

"An'  nowt  doing,"  he  said.  "It  were  a  dowly 
place  i'  winter — ^you  never  see'd  nobody  fro'  one 
week-end  to " 

The  sudden  clicking  of  the  sneck  on  the  kitchen- 
door  caused  Daniel  to  pause.  The  door  opened; 
a  man  came  in.  In  accordance  with  custom  Daniel 
kept  silence  until  the  new-comer  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and  had  advanced  Into  the  kitchen  and 
taken  a  seat.  Having  looked  at  him  Daniel  forgot 
what  he  had  been  about  to  say.  He  sat,  a  little 
open-mouthed,  looking  at  the  stranger,  and  he  and 
Ben  nudged  each  other's  elbows  with  a  simultaneous 
movement,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  nod  of 
equally  mutual  understanding. 

The  man  who  had  entered  was  blind,  or  half- 
blinM.  His  eyes  were  shaded  by  a  crescent  of  green 
cardboard,  secured  In  some  fashion  to  the  brim  of 
his  weather-worn  hat,  around  the  crown  of  which, 
held  in  position  by  the  band,  were  arranged  what 
appeared  to  be  printed  papers,  folded  in  triangular 
shape.  A  wallet,  crammed  to  bursting  with  rolls 
of  paper,  hung  from  the  man's  left  shoulder;  a 
leather  belt,  slung  over  his  right  shoulder,  secured 
a  bag  of  faded  green  baize,  which,  from  its  outline, 
seemed  to  contain  a  fiddle.  For  the  rest  of  him  the 
man  was  grey  and  dirty  and  travel-stained — a  con- 
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trast  to  the  two  clear-eyed,  fresh-faced  country  lads 
who  watched  him  curiously  from  the  other  side  of 
the  hearth. 

*'It's  th'  owd  ballant-monger,"  whispered  Ben. 
**He'll  be  makkin'  his  way  to  the  stattys." 

The  ballad-monger  lifted  his  head.  He  had  been 
feeling  about  him  and  had  laid  his  stick  aside  on 
the  settle  to  which  he  had  tapped  his  way  across  the 
floor,  and  as  if  he  meant  to  linger  a  while  at  the 
inn  he  was  now  divesting  himself  of  the  wallet  and 
the  green  baize  bag.  His  head  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  young  men. 

"Aye,  it's  the  old  ballant-monger,"  he  said  in 
a  voice  that  was  half-growl,  half-croak.  On  his 
way  to  the  stattys  at  Sicaster,  after  his  usual  yearly 
custom.  If  my  ears  don't  misinform  me,  that's  one 
of  my  regular  customers." 

Ben's  face  flushed  with  honest  pleasure.  To  have 
one's  voice  remembered  by  a  man  like  the  ballad- 
monger,  who  was  travelling  all  the  year  round, 
from  one  fair  or  feast  to  another,  was  a  great 
matter.  He  swelled  with  pride  as  he  nodded  at 
Daniel  Quayne. 

"A've  bowt  a  good  few  o'  ballant  papers  fro' 
you,  mester,"  he  said,  with  importance.  "At 
Sicaster  Stattys  A've  bowt  'em,  and  at  Cornchester 
an'  all,  and  yit  agen  at  Ouseford,  and  last  year  A 
bowt  one  at  Wraith — it  wor  about  a  chap  as  went 
out  to  the  wars  and  come  back  and  found  his  lass 
married  to  another  felly." 

"Quite  right,"  said  the  ballad-monger.  "A  very 
moving  piece,   too — I  sold  hundreds  of  copies  of 
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it,  here  and  there.  Is  that  our  hostess? — a  drop  of 
rum,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  and  glad  I  am  to  find 
you  still  in  the  land  of  the  living — this  is  the  six- 
and-twentieth  time  I've  called  in  at  this  house  on 
my  way  to  the  statute  hiring  fair  at  Sicaster." 

The  landlady,  an  elderly  woman  of  such  gross 
habit  that  she  could  only  move  with  difficulty,  and 
who,  since  counting  out  change  to  Ben  from  a  linen 
pouch  which  she  wore  beneath  the  skirt  of  her 
gown,  had  been  leaning,  hand  to  heart,  against  the 
end  of  the  settle  whereon  the  two  young  men  were 
seated,  made  some  inarticulate  answer,  and  wad- 
dling painfully  into  the  bar,  came  back  presently 
panting  for  breath  and  set  down  rum  and  hot  water 
at  the  blind  man's  elbow.  She  picked  up  the  coppers 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  table  and  frowned  as 
she  gathered  up  her  frowsy  skirt  and  dropped  them 
into  the  pouch  which  it  concealed. 

"Aye,  an'  when  ye  first  came  these  ways,'*  she 
said,  "ye  used  to  tell  fortunes  and  read  the  stars, 
as  well  as  sell  ballants,  and  ye  tell'd  me  one  time 
I  should  lose  a  cow " 

"And  you've  reminded  me  of  it  every  time  since, 
mistress,"  said  the  ballad-monger,  feeling  gently 
round  the  table  until  his  fingers  encountered  and 
clasped  the  glass.  "Why,  that's  a  good  twenty- 
three  years  ago  I  Besides,  I  was  right — the  cow 
did  die.  Hang  your  old  cow !  Where's  my  young 
customer  that's  bought  my  ballads  at  so  many 
places.  There?  Wait  a  minute,  my  lad,  till  IVe 
wet  my  whistle  with  this  drop  of  rum  and  water 
and  I'll  sing  you  a  new  ballad  that'll  set  your  flesh 
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creeping  if  you  think  of  it  next  time  you  come  home 
late  at  night.'' 

"Dal  it! — ^A  favour  summat  'at  mak's  ye  feel 
a  bit  dithery,  like!"  said  Ben.  "What,  Dan'l? — 
doan't  ye?" 

"Mak's  no  gre't  diff'rence  to  me,"  replied  Daniel 
imperturbably.     "It's  nowt  but  singing." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure — 'nowt  but  singing,"  repeated 
the  ballad-monger.  "He's  right,  is  that  other 
young  man.  Now,  if  there's  one  of  you  that's  melt- 
ing down  a  fastening-penny " 

Ben  nudged  Daniel  in  great  delight — the  ballad- 
monger's  acumen  was  marvellous  in  his  eyes. 

" — and  feels  inclined  to  pay  for  another  drop 
of  rum — ^why,  I'll  sing  you  my  latest  production — 
the  words,  I  can  assure  you,  are  by  an  Oxford 
scholar  who  will  without  doubt  be  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury — I  mean  of  York,  which  is,  of  course, 
much  more  important — before  he  knows  where 
he  is." 

"And  ye  foretelled  bad  luck  to  my  dowter  when 
she  crossed  ye'r  hand  wi'  a  crown-piece  a  sen'night 
afore  she  wor  wed,"  growled  the  landlady,  return- 
ing with  the  second  glass  of  rum.  "Ye  said  she  wor 
goin'  to  lose  summat  vallyble,  and  them  gypsies 
steyled  all  her  best  sheets  offen  t'  hedge  afore  she'd 
bed  t'  ring  on  her  finger  a  week." 

"My  good  woman,"  said  the  ballad-monger, 
"you've  reminded  me  of  that,  too,  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  years.  Why  did  your  daughter  leave  her 
best  linen  out?  I  warned  her.  Now  let  mc  sing 
my  good  old  customer  who  sits  across  the  hearth 
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there  this  new  ballad  of  mine,  composed  by  the 
Oxford  scholar." 

"Ye'U  fit  a  scrape  o'  th'  fiddle  to  it,  mestur, 
what?"  inquired  Ben.  "A  shall  get  a  hang  o'  th' 
tune  better  that  way." 

*'You  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  immortal  instru- 
ment, my  lad,"  answered  the  ballad-monger.  He 
felt  about  him  for  the  green  baize  bag,  and  untying 
the  tapes  at  its  mouth  drew  out  a  time-coloured 
violin  and  a  bow.  *'It's  a  sweet  tune — I  composed 
it  myself  under  a  hawthorn  hedge  when  the  may  was 
in  blossom." 

He  cuddled  the  violin  to  his  neck,  and  raising 
the  bow  drew  it  across  the  strings.  A  strange  sob- 
bing wail  rose  quivering  up  to  the  smoke-blackened 
rafters  of  the  inn  kitchen  and  died  away.  A  sheep- 
dog, old  and  tousled,  who  all  this  time  had  slept 
calmly  upon  the  hearth,  lifted  up  a  delicately  In- 
quisitive nose  and  drew  In  the  vibrating  air.  His 
ears  cocked  themselves.  In  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed the  wail  of  the  violin  the  ballad-monger's 
voice  was  heard. 

"The  Oxford  scholar's  latest  effusion,"  he  said, 
''as  one  should  politely  designate  it,  is  entitled  'The 
Highwayman's  Farewell,'  and  depicts  the  senti- 
ments of  one  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  of  fortune 
who  used  to  ornament  our- roads  in  the  good  old 
days  on  the  night  before  his  execution.  Price,  with 
a  remarkable  woodcut,  representing  the  famous 
Richard  Turpin  on  the  scaffold  with  the  rope  round 
his  neck,  one  penny — with  musical  illustration,  by 
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which  any  purchaser  can  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  tune,  six-pence.'^ 

'*Let's  be  having  sixpenn'orth,  mister,"  said  Ben, 
throwing  a  sixpence  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
ballad-monger.  *'Come  on,  Dan'l — bring  out  thy 
sixpence." 

With  an  expression  of  acquiescent  good  humour, 
Daniel  produced  a  sixpence  and  threw  it  on  the 
table  beside  Ben's  coin.  The  ballad-monger  felt 
for  and  found  the  coins,  spat  on  them,  and  hurried 
them  out  of  sight  with  such  celerity  that  neither 
of  the  young  men  could  have  said  with  certainty 
into  which  of  the  blind  man's  pockets  they  had  gone. 

"Will  our  worthy  hostess  patronise  the  Oxford 
scholar's  latest  performance?"  inquired  the  ballad- 
monger,  fingering  his  violin. 

"Nay,  not  me!"  grunted  the  landlady.  "I 
ha'  no  patience  wi'  such  cantrips.  An'  if  it's  owt 
about  cows  deein'  or  thieves  steylin'  linen  offen 
hedges " 

"Then  she  shall  hear  it  free,"  said  the  ballad- 
monger,  ignoring  the  last  portion  of  the  landlady's 
remarks.  "Thus  it  goes,  young  men."  He  scraped 
a  weird  note  on  the  violin  and  began  to  sing. 
Daniel  and  Ben,  open-mouthed,  bent  forward  in  the 
firelight. 

m 

Now  fare  ye  well,  my  merry  lads  all,  '' 

Now  fare  ye  well,   I   say! 
For  reeking  pipe  and  reaming  cup 

I  can  no  longer  stay. 
The  widespread  heath  is  drear  and  dark, 

And  dark  the   winter   sky, 
And  dark  the  unseen  road — ^but  yet, 

For  darkness  what  care  I? 
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The  kite  may  tear  my  rotting  flesh. 
The  hawk  pick  out  my  e'e. 

When  I  swing  loose  to  every  wind 
Upon   the   gallon's  tree! 

II. 

An   open   road;   a    whistling   wind; 

The  tavern's  welcoming  door ; 
A   cup   of    wine ;    a   fireside   crack — 

What   could   man   wish    for   more? 
What  could  man  wish  for   less  than  this 

— Shut   close   in    iron   bars? 
So,    hangman,    build   the   gallows    high, 

And  let  me  climb  the  stars. 

The  kite  may  tear  my  rotting  flesh. 
The  hawk  pick  out  my  e'e. 

When  I  swing  loose  to  every  wind 
Upon  the  gallows  tree! 

III. 

And  tie  the  knot,  my  hangman  bold, 

And  tie  the  knot,  I  pray; 
A  blacksome  blot  I'll  make,   God's  truth, 

Betwixt   the   gold  and  grey. 
And   country-folk   who  pass   me  by, 

And   stealthily   draw   near, 
Will  whisper  this  and  that — and  I, 

Hangman,    I    shall   not   hear. 

The  kite  may  tear  my  rotting  flesh, 
The  hawk  pick  out  my  e'e. 

When  I  szving  loose  to  every  wind 
Upon  the  gallozvs  tree! 

As  the  last  wail  of  the  ballad-monger's  violin  died 
away,  Ben  smote  the  table  with  a  heavy  fist. 

"Dal  me  if  that  isn't  a  good  'un !"  he  exclaimed. 
"Here — A'U  hev'  another  paper,  mestur — A'U  gi' 
it  to  our  servent-lass — she's  fond  of  owt  about 
hengin's  and  that  theer.  What's  think  to  it,  Dan'l 
— it's  a  main  powerful  ballant,  what?" 

"It's  reight  enough,"  answered  Daniel,  still  stol- 
idly phlegmatic.  "Goes  with  a  good  swing,  an'  all." 
He  folded  the  ballad  Into  small  compass  and  put 
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it  away  in  his  waist-coat  pocket.  Then  he  drank  off 
his  beer  and  stood  up.  '^I  mun  away,"  he  said, 
looking  at  Ben.  ''Th*  owd  lass'll  maybe  be  wantin' 
th'  bucket  o'  water.     Tak'  another  pint,  Ben?" 

Ben  rose,  too,  shaking  his  head  and  wiping  his 
lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Nay — another  time,  lad,"  he  answered.  *'A 
mun  away,  misen.  Well,  good-night,  mestur — A 
think  A've  gotten  t*  tune  all  reight.  It's  one  o'  them 
*at  catches  on,  like." 

The  blind  man  made  no  answer  beyond  a  nod, 
and  the  two  younger  men  went  out,  Daniel  catching 
up  his  bucket  of  water  as  they  passed  through  the 
porch.  The  wide-spreading  square  outside  was  now 
in  darkness,  but  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  on  its 
opposite  side  the  moon  was  rising.  Its  beams  glis- 
tened on  Ben's  uplifted  eyes. 

"So  ye'U  have  a  moonlit  coming  back  from  t' 
stattys  to-morrow,  Dan'l,"  he  said.  "You  mu'd  be 
so  lucky  as  to  get  courtin'  comp'ny,  what?" 

Daniel  laughed. 

"That's  more  in  thy  line,  Ben,  lad,"  he  answered. 
"The  lasses  don't  trouble  me  a  deal." 

"True  enough,  Dan'l,  lad.  Howsumiver,  no 
knowin'  what  they  mayn't  be  for  doing  i'  time  to 
come,"  said  Ben  oracularly.  "Well,  let's  be  know- 
ing how  things  turn  out.  So  long,  Dan'l,  lad — 
reckon  you'll  not  look  in  at  the  Blackymoor  agen 
to-night?" 

"Nay,"  answered  Daniel.  "I  mun  bide  wi'  th* 
owd  woman — she's  fond  of  a  bit  of  talk  at  nights." 

"Aye,  for  sure,"  said  Ben.    "Well,  so  long,  lad." 
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*'So  long,  Ben,"  responded  Daniel. 
As  they  parted  in  the  vague  moonlight  Ben  burst 
into  the  chorus  of  the  ballad  he  had  just  purchased. 

When  I  swing  loose  to  every  wind 

Upon  the  gallows  tree. 

His  voice,  elongating  each  syllable,  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  as  he  strode  rapidly  away  and  was  sud- 
denly lost  in  a  burst  of  metallic  sound  from  the 
smithy.  The  blacksmith  and  his  man  were  still  hard 
at  work. 

Daniel  crossed  the  square  and  entered  a  little 
cottage  which  was  lighted  only  by  a  small  oil-lamp 
set  in  the  centre  of  a  table  which  Sarah  Quayne 
had  drawn  up  to  the  side  of  her  easy-chair  on  the 
hearth.  Sarah  looked  up  from  her  knitting  as  her 
nephew  entered.  She  was  a  little,  wizen-faced 
woman,  a  cripple  from  birth,  who  had  knitted  stock- 
ings for  her  living  since  childhood.  ♦ 

"You've  been  a  goodish  time,  Daniel?"  she  re- 
marked questioningly. 

'*I  had  a  pint  with  Ben  Hiles  at  the  Blackymoor," 
answered  Daniel,  setting  down  the  bucket.  "He's 
settled  to  stop  agen,  has  Ben.  Settled  it  this  after- 
noon. He's  gettin'  five-and-twenty,  is  Ben,  this 
time.  So  he'll  not  be  going  to  Sicaster  Stattits 
to-morrow." 

Sarah  Quayne  stirred  uneasily  in  her  easy-chair 
and  glanced  sharply  at  Daniel's  sturdy  figure  and 
frank,  open  face.  She  said  to  herself  that  in  his 
ruddy  complexion,  his  fair  hair,  and  his  muscular 
build  he  resembled  his  father;  in  his  big  blue  eyes 
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and  his  rather  delicate  mouth  she  saw  a  sudden 
striking  resemblance  to  his  mother.  She  dropped 
her  needles  and  regarded  her  nephew  steadily. 

"Have  you  settled  to  go,  then,  Daniel?"  she 
asked. 

"Aye,  I  shall  go,"  answered  Daniel.  He  sat 
down  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth,  and  began 
to  fill  his  clay  pipe  from  a  tin  tobacco-box  which  he 
took  from  the  shelf  above  the  oven.  "I  mu'd  just 
as  well — an*  I  might  hear  of  a  place  'at  I  should 
like  better  nor  yon\  I  can  alius  go  back  to  yon'  if 
nowt  better  turns  up.  They  say  you  can  get  good 
places,  as  a  rule,  at  Sicaster." 

Sarah  Quayne  preserved  silence  for  a  time. 
Then  her  needles  began  to  click  again.  At  last  she 
spoke,  her  head  downcast. 

"None  of  us  ever  had  any  good  luck  at  Sicaster," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "An'  some  of  us  had  bad 
luck." 

"I  reckon  nowt  o'  luck,"  answered  Daniel  stol- 
idly. "An'  it'll  be  a  bit  of  sight-seeing,  at  all 
events." 

"Well,  I've  put  out  all  your  best  clothes,"  said 
Sarah.  "You'll  find  'em  spread  out  on  the  bed  in 
your  chamber." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  aunt,"  said  Daniel. 

As  he  threw  off  his  clothes  that  night  in  the  little 
sleeping-room  above  the  house-place  Daniel  found 
himself  humming  the  refrain  of  the  Oxford 
scholar's  latest  effusion.  Before  he  came  to  the 
last  syllable  his  head  was  on  his  pillow  and  he  slept. 


CHAPTER  II 

Rosanna 

MEN  who  work  on  the  land  become  machine- 
hke  in  the  matter  of  hours  and  moments. 
Daniel,  closing  his  eyes  as  the  clock  struck  nine, 
opened  them  on  the  darkness  of  a  November  morn- 
ing as  the  clock  struck  five.  He  was  out  of  his 
bed  on  the  instant,  groping  on  the  chair  at  the 
bedside  for  the  box  of  matches  which  he  had  placed 
there  before  lying  down — the  scratching  of  one 
of  them  on  the  chimney-piece  heralded  the  shining 
forth  of  the  rays  of  a  dip  candle  which  for  lack 
of  better  accommodation  was  poised  in  the  neck 
of  a  medicine-bottle. 

From  behind  the  other  side  of  the  lath-and-paper 
partition  which  divided  this,  the  top  story  of  Sarah 
Quayne's  little  cottage,  into  two  halves,  sounded 
Sarah  Quayne's  voice,  sharp,  querulous : 

"So  you  are  going  to  Sicaster,  Daniel?" 

Daniel,  pulling  on  his  trousers  as  he  sat,  yawning, 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  stared,  half-stupidly,  at  that 
particular  spot  of  the  yellow-patterned  wall-paper 
through  which  the  voice  appeared  to  have  made 
entrance. 

'*What,  aunt?'*  he  asked. 

''I  said,  'You  are  going  to  Sicaster?'  " 
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"Sicaster?"  repeated  Daniel.  "Oh,  aye!  Fm 
going  to  Sicaster  Stattits,  right  enough." 

No  further  remark  came  from  the  other  side  of 
the  partition,  but  Daniel  heard  the  old  woman  stir 
uneasily  in  her  bed.  He  went  on  with  his  dressing, 
and  presently  remarked,  in  accents  unconsciously 
soothing  and  suave: 

"YouVe  no  call  to  be  afraid  o'  me  being  late 
home.  Aunt  Sarah.  I'm  none  so  fond  o*  stoppin' 
out  till  all  hours." 

The  old  woman  seemed  to  stir  uneasily  again. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  that,  my  lad,"  she  answered. 
"Not  I,  marry!  But  since  you're  bent  on  going  I'll 
get  up  and  see  about  your  breakfast!" 

"Nowt  o'  th'  sort!"  exclaimed  Daniel  hastily. 
"Bide  where  you  are  till  I  get  the  fire  goin'  an'  I'll 
bring  you  a  cup  of  tea.  I'm  none  goin'  off  i'  th' 
darkness." 

Being  by  this  time  arrayed  in  an  old  pair  of /his 
working  trousers  and  a  tattered  jacket,  Daniel 
seized  upon  the  dip  candle  and  descended  in  his 
stockinged  feet  to  the  house-place.  Within  a  few 
minutes  Sarah  Quayne's  listening  ears  caught  the 
crisp  crackling  of  the  wisp  of  straw  and  bundle  of 
sticks  wherewith  her  nephew  had  set  the  fire  going; 
then  she  heard  him  go  to  the  lean-to  shed  at  the 
rear  of  the  cottage  for  water;  a  rattling  of  cups  and 
saucers  a  moment  thereafter  informed  her  that 
Daniel  had  set  the  kettle  on  the  fire  and  was  getting 
out  the  crockery;  a  bustling  and  moving  of  furni- 
ture a  little  later  gave  signal  that  he  had  found  a 
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broom   and  was   sweeping  up   the   floor   and   the 
hearth. 

"He'll  sweep  the  cinders  under  the  'ass-newk  and 
think  alPs  tidy,"  said  Sarah  Quayne,  laughing  in  her 
bed.  "Men  allays  does — if  muck's  out  o'  sight  it's 
out  o'  mind,  wi'  them." 

When  he  had  finished  his  sweeping  operations 
Daniel  put  the  broom  away  and  washed  his  hands 
carefully  at  the  sink  in  the  lean-to  shed.  Then 
going  back  into  the  house-place  he  took  a  loaf  of 
bread  from  the  earthenware  puncheon  in  which 
Sarah  Quayne  kept  it  in  one  corner  of  her  pantry, 
and  brought  butter  and  a  knife  from  the  cupboard.  • 
He  cut  off  the  crust  of  the  loaf,  and  breaking  off 
a  large  knob  popped  it  into  his  mouth  with  great 
satisfaction.  Then,  holding  his  head  on  one  side 
as  if  what  he  was  attempting  to  do  were  some  great 
accomplishment  requiring  infinite  skill,  he  spread 
butter  over  the  surface  of  the  loaf,  and  managed 
to  cut  a  slice  of  what  seemed  to  him  a  wafer-like 
thinness.  And  the  kettle  coming  to  the  boil  soon 
afterwards,  he  made  the  tea  in  a  reflective  sort  of 
fashion,  and  having  given  it  what  he  considered  a 
reasonable  time  to  draw,  poured  out  a  cup  of  the 
infusion,  put  the  thin  slice  of  bread  and  butter  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  balancing  this  load  in  one  hand 
and  carrying  the  dip  candle  in  the  other,  climbed 
the  narrow  stair  to  his  aunt's  chamber. 

Sarah  Quayne,  sitting  up  in  bed  with  an  old  shawl 
gathered  about  her  skinny  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
her  grey  hair  falling  in  thin,  meagre  strands  about 
the   shawl,   looked   a   very   ancient   woman.      The 
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hands  with  which  she  took  the  cup  of  tea  from 
Daniel  reminded  him  of  the  claws  of  a  bird. 

"Thank  you,  Daniel,"  said  Sarah.  **You*re  a 
good-hearted  lad." 

"Don't  you  get  up  now,  aunt,"  entreated  Daniel. 
"I  can  get  my  own  breakfast  ready — I  know  where 
things  are." 

"Well,  lad,"  answered  Sarah,  "you'll  find  what 
there  is  in  the  pantry.  But  all  the  same,  Daniel, 
I  wish  you  hadn't  been  going  to  Sicaster.  For 
as  I  said  last  night,  we  never  had  any  luck  at 
Sicaster.  An'  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
Daniel,  lad." 

Daniel,  staring  at  her  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  dip 
candle,  nodded  his  head  uncomfortably,  and  yet  in 
defiance  of  the  principle  which  she  seemed  wishful 
that  he  should  adopt.  He  knew  what  she  meant 
very  well.  His  own  father  had  been  gored  to 
death  by  a  savage  bull  in  Sicaster  market-place 
before  the  bystanders  could  raise  a  hand  to  help 
him;  his  father's  younger  sister,  Mary — "the  beauty 
of  the  family,"  as  Sarah  still  called  her — had  hired 
herself  out  at  Sicaster  to  a  situation  wherein  shame 
and  ruin  and  death  came  to  her.  And  for  a  brief 
period  after  his  father's  death  Daniel  and  his 
mother  had  been  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse 
in  Sicaster  town,  and  his  mother  had  died  there. 

"No  luck  at  Sicaster,  Daniel,"  said  Sarah,  sip- 
ping at  the  tea.  "Think  better  of  it,  lad.  Try 
Cornchester,  next  week." 

Daniel  blinked  his  eyes   at  the   sputtering  can- 
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die  and  shook  his  head.  An  animal  stubbornness 
showed  itself  in  his  face. 

*'Nay,'*  he  answered,  "I  said  Fd  go,  aunt,  and 
so  I  mun  go.  An'  if  there's  bad  luck  i'  th'  place, 
why,  I  mun  try  to  turn  it." 

Then  saying  he  would  leave  her  the  candle  he 
went  down  the  stairs  again,  and  having  lighted 
a  lamp  prepared  his  breakfast.  It  was  a  very 
simple  matter,  this,  necessitating  no  more  labour 
than  the  filling  of  a  large  mug  with  the  contents 
of  the  tea-pot,  the  fetching  of  a  piece  of  cold  bacon 
from  the  pantry,  and  the  consumption  of  this  and 
of  mighty  slices  of  bread  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  tea.  Daniel  ate  and  drank  all  at  once,  with  a 
fine  regard  to  appetite,  but  none  to  the  arts  of  the 
table.  When  he  had  eaten  all  that  he  then  could, 
he  uttered  a  loud  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  wiped 
his  lips  on  the  sleeve  of  his  old  coat. 

Lighting  his  clay  pipe  with  a  coal  from  the  fire, 
Daniel  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  journey. 
First  he  cleaned  his  best  boots  until  he  could  see 
his  own  face  reflected  in  their  polished  surface; 
then,  laying  aside  the  pipe,  and  divesting  himself 
of  almost  all  his  clothing,  he  gave  himself  what 
he  called  a  Sunday  wash.  That  over,  red  and 
glowing.  With  a  face  like  a  newly  risen  sun,  he  re- 
sumed the  clay  pipe  and  went  upstairs  to  array  him- 
self in  his  best  clothes. 

When  he  came  down  again  Sarah  Quayne  had 
risen  and  was  putting  such  things  to  rights  in  the 
house-place   as   Daniel's  masculine  eyes  had  over- 
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looked  when  he  tidied  it  up.    She  looked  her  nephew 
over  with  approving  glances. 

**Well,  there's  no  denying  'at  you're  a  fine  figure 
of  a  young  man,  Daniel,  when  you're  dressed  up !" 
she  said.  "A  better  looking  man  nor  what  your 
poor  father  was  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal,  for 
he  was  a  well-favoured  one,  was  my  brother  Wil- 
liam. I  hope  you'll  not  come  to  his  end  in  that 
market-place  at  Sicaster — I  couldn't  bear  to  go  into 
it!" 

"Cheer  up,  aunt!"  said  Daniel.  He  g'lanced 
down  the  vista  of  his  cloth  suit,  complacently  and 
admiringly.  "Th'  chap  'at  made  me  these  clothes," 
he  continued,  turning  to  a  more  satisfactory  sub- 
ject, "made  'em  after  the  fashion  o'  th'  maister's, 
and  he  was  a  partiklar  'un  about  his  clothes,  he 
was!" 

"They're  fit  for  a  gentleman,"  declared  Sarah. 
"And  good  wearing  stuff,  too,  and  that  red  tie  goes 
very  well  with  them,  Daniel.  You'll  have  all  the 
lasses  running  after  you." 

Daniel  grinned  and  shook  his  head. 

"I  set  no  store  by  t'  lasses,"  he  declared.  "That's 
more  i'  Ben  Hiles's  line.  Well,  I'll  wish  you  good- 
bye, aunt,  for  the  present." 

"Good-bye,  lad — and  better  luck  than  most  of 
us  has  had,"  responded  Sarah,  following  him  to  the 
door.     "Take  care  of  yourself." 

Daniel  turned  at  the  garden  gate  to  call  back 
that  he  would  bring  her  a  fairing;  then,  swishing 
his  sturdy  ash-plant  stick  about  him,  he  strode  off 
along   the   lane.      A   turn    of    the    leafless    hedge- 
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row  soon  hid  him   from  the   old   woman's   sight. 

It  was  then  drawing  near  to  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
November  morning  was  dull  and  chill:  so  far, 
Daniel  could  see  no  sign  of  any  appearance  of  the 
sun.  The  country  through  which  he  walked  on  his 
way  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  a  little  junction 
whereat  two  unimportant  lines  converged  upon  a 
main  one,  was  almost  uniformly  flat — the  towers 
and  spires  of  churches,  the  turrets  and  gables  of 
halls  and  farmsteads,  rose,  gaunt  and  spectral,  skel- 
eton-like shapes,  outlined  against  the  grey  curtain 
of  the  sky.  Underneath  his  feet  the  fallen  leaves 
made  a  soft  carpet  to  the  roadside  path — all  around 
him  the  scent  of  the  earth  was  redolent  of  the  dying 
year.  The  land  was  very  silent — it  was  Martinmas, 
and  most  of  the  living-in  farm  labourers,  like  Daniel 
himself,  were  on  holiday.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
sodden  meadows  or  in  the  newly  ploughed  fields, 
a  solitary  figure  moved  amongst  sheep  and  cattle, 
straying  half-aimlessly,  like  a  ghost  amongst  ghosts. 

These  aspects  of  earth  and  air  troubled  Daniel 
in  no  way.  Hej^vas  perfectly  content  with  himself, 
with  the  morning,  with  everything.  When  he  was 
not  smoking  his  clay  pipe  he  whistled  or  sang.  He 
marched  on  to  the  platform  at  the  little  junction 
with  head  up  and  eye  untroubled — the  incarnation 
of  the  healthy  young  male  animal  who  has  never  a 
care  in  the  world. 

The  platform  of  the  little  station  was  as  desolate 
as  the  land  around  it:  Daniel  himself,  marching 
on  to  It  with  lazy  strides — for,  like  all  country- 
folk, he  had  taken  good  care  to  be  in  plenty  of 
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time  for  his  train — was  for  the  first  moment 
arrival  the  only  living  thing  In  sight.  A  line  of 
cottages,  built  of  red  and  yellow  brick  In  alternate 
layers,  and  roofed  In  dull  grey  slate  which  glistened 
slimily  In  the  November  mist,  showed  where  peo- 
ple lived.  Daniel  knew  them  for  the  abodes  of  the 
two  or  three  porters  who  with  the  station-master 
made  up  the  entire  staff  of  the  station :  the  station- 
master's  house,  a  little  farther  away,  was  a  more 
pretentious  affair,  and  had  bow-windows  on  each 
side  its  front  door.  With  the  certitude  of  assured 
knowledge  Daniel  Informed  himself  that  station- 
master  and  staff  were  all  at  breakfast.  There  was 
no  train  to  come  or  to  go  for  twenty  minutes  yet. 
Daniel,  smoking  his  pipe,  began  to  read  the  ad- 
vertisements displayed  on  tin  plates  on  the  palings 
of  the  platform  and  on  the  wooden  walls  of  the  lit- 
tle sheds  which  served  as  booking-office,  waiting- 
room,  and  goods  department.  He  picked  out  such 
as  appealed  to  him — one  relating  to  a  patent  plough, 
another  describing  the  properties  and  virtues  of  a 
food  for  cattle,  a  third  extolling  a  certain  artificial 
manure.  He  was  speculating  in  vague  fashion  upon 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  manure  and  wondering 
what  the  words  and  figures  really  signified,  and  if 
the  master  whom  he  had  just  left  could  have  read 
them,  when  the  door  of  the  waiting-room  opened 
and  a  young  woman  came  out  upon  the  platform 
and  advanced  towards  him.  Daniel  half-startled 
to  see  a  human  being  where  he  had  expected  to  see 
none  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  looked  up  from  his 
study  of  hypophosphates,  and  before  his  habitual 
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shyness  obliged  him  to  look  down  again  had  con- 
ceived a  fairly  accurate  general  idea  of  the  stranger's 
appearance.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  gathered  that 
the  young  woman  was  possessed  of  comely  looks  and 
neatly  dressed,  that  she  seemed  to  be  about  his 
own  age,  and  was,  as  likely  as  not,  a  domestic  ser- 
vant of  a  better  sort.  If  he  had  been  pressed  for 
some  reason  for  arriving  at  the  latter  conclusion, 
Daniel  would  have  answered  that  she  was  out  of  the 
common  because  she  wore  gloves. 

Inspected  by  less  shy  and  more  observant  eyes 
than  Daniel  Quayne's,  this  young  woman  would 
have  shown  herself  as  a  type  of  healthy,  vigorous, 
promising  femininity — a  daughter  of  the  soil  with 
some  evidence  of  better  stock  in  blood  and  fame. 
She  was  above  the  medium  height,  of  a  good  figure, 
plump  and  rounded  in  curve,  but  with  as  yet  no  in- 
dication of  ever  being  more  than  plump;  she  car- 
ried herself  well,  walked  with  a  certain  natural 
grace  which  no  art  could  have  taught  her,  and  held 
her  head  well  poised  on  her  well-set  shoulders.  As 
for  her  face,  at  which  Daniel  had  glanced  so  sur- 
reptitiously, it  was  attractive  and  taking  without 
being  either  handsome  or  pretty — she  was  a  bru- 
nette with  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  brown  eyes 
and  a  rich  colour  in  her  cheeks ;  her  mouth  was  full 
and  red,  and  the  rounded,  rather  aggressive,  chin 
beneath  it  possessed  a  dimple.  Her  nose  and  ears 
were  somewhat  delicately  formed — the  latter  lay 
pink  and  white  against  the  luxuriance  of  her  hair, 
which,  presumably  divided  in  the  centre,  was 
brushed  smoothly  back  on  each  side  of  her  head  and 
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gathered  up  in  a  thick,  neatly  plaited  coil  at  the 
back.  This  almost  prim  neatness  was  further  ex- 
emplified in  the  young  woman's  apparel,  of  which 
no  critical  matron  could  have  said  otherwise  than 
that  it  was  modest  and  becoming.  Becoming  it 
indeed  was  in  a  sense  which  censorious  matrons  of 
the  village  communities  might  not  have  been  inclined 
to  admit:  It  became  its  wearer.  And  yet  if  you 
had  asked  Daniel  Quayne  some  hours  later  what 
this  chance  acquaintance  wore  in  the  way  of  clothes, 
and  he,  by  that  time,  had  taken  stock  of  her  rai- 
ment more  closely,  he  would  have  scratched  his  head 
and  replied  that  she  wore  a  straw  hat  with  a  plain 
riband,  a  plain  black  cloth  packet,  and  a  plain  dark 
blue  cloth  skirt,  with  brown  kid  gloves  and  what 
he  would  have  called  a  fur  boa  (marrow  to  that 
which  he  had  once  brought  his  Aunt  Sarah)  round 
her  neck.  In  all  this  Daniel  would  have  been  right. 
He  might  have  added,  however,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  noticing  such  things,  that  the  plain 
straw  hat  was  set  firmly  and  straightly  above  the 
heavy  coil  of  neatly  arranged  hair;  that  the  plain 
black  jacket  fitted  a  shapely  waist  and  a  trim  figure 
as  a  perfectly  fitting  glove  fits  its  wearer's  hand; 
and  that  the  plain  gown  was  cut  on  very  knowing 
lines.  His  fellow-share  of  the  roadside  station  soli- 
tude, in  short,  was  attired  with  the  quiet  smartness 
of  a  lady's  maid. 

Daniel  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  under 
the  knowledge  that  this  member  of  a  sex  of  which  he 
stood  in  great  awe  was  inspecting  him,  and  he  af- 
fected an  interest  in  the  patent  manure  advertise- 
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ment  which  he  certainly  did  not  feel.  He  had  some 
hope  that  the  vision  would  pass  on  or  return  to 
the  waiting-room :  the  young  woman,  however,  had 
other  intentions  as  regards  the  situation.  She  came 
close  to  Daniel's  side  and  spoke. 

*'You  couldn't  tell  me,  I  suppose,  what  time  the 
train  goes  to  Sicaster?"  she  said  in  a  persuasive 
tone  which  affected  Daniel  strangely  and  made  him 
feel  hot  all  over.  "I  came  from  Church  Byford 
way — I  should  think  nearly  half-an-hour  ago — and 
when  I  got  out  of  the  train  here,  where  they  made 
us  all  change — though,  to  be  sure,  there  only  was 
an  old  gentleman  and  myself  in  the  train — the 
porter  that  was  here  on  the  platform  just  mumbled 
something  when  I  asked  him  the  question  and  then 
went  off  down  there" — she  pointed  to  the  cottages 
— "and  left  me  as  wise  as  ever.  Nice  sort  ot  po- 
liteness I  call  that  to  show  to  a  stranger! — which 
is  what  I  am,  never  having  been  in  these  parts  be- 
fore." 

Daniel  looked  hard  at  the  cottages. 

*'Gone  to  get  his  breakfast,  I  reckon,"  he  said, 
making  excuses  for  the  impolite  porter.  *'They 
alius  do,  about  this  time.     Naught  to  do  here,  be- 


tween trains." 


'*Yes,  but  how  long  shall  I  have  to  wait?"  again 
inquired  the  young  woman  with  some  anxiety.  *'It's 
all  very  well  the  porter  having  his  breakfast,  but  I 
want  mine,  and  as  there's  no  refreshment  room  here 
I  don't  see  how  I'm  going  to  get  it  until  I  reach 
Sicaster." 

*'No,"    assented    Daniel.      "No,    that's    reight 
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enough,  that  Is.  Howsumiver,  th*  train  goes  in  ten 
minutes.     That's  where  I'm  going — to   Sicaster." 

The  young  woman  regarded  him  with  some  in- 
terest. Under  her  scrutiny  Daniel  re-lighted  his 
pipe,  which  he  had  allowed  to  go  out. 

*'Oh!"  she  said  presently.  "I'm  going  to  the 
statute  hiring  fair.  I  want  to  see  about  a  new  place. 
I've  heard  there  are  good  chances  there.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  if  that  is  so?" 

^'There's  good  and  there's  bad,"  replied  Daniel 
sententiously.  "Howsumiver,  Sicaster  Stattits  is 
about  th'  best  anybody  could  go  to  i'  this  country. 
Biggish  farmers  about  that  part,  you'll  understand 
— if  so  be  as  you  were  wanting  a  place  on  a  farm." 

"That's  just  what  I  do  want,"  answered  the 
young  woman  in  a  business-like  fashion.  "That  is, 
so  long  as  there's  no  milking  to  do.  I  wouldn't 
engage  anywhere  where  they  didn't  keep  men  to 
milk." 

Daniel  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  to  this. 
He  nodded  his  head,  and  having  amassed  surpris- 
ing amounts  of  courage,  stared  stolidly  at  his  new 
acquaintance  over  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"Of  course,"  continued  the  young  woman,  draw- 
ing Imaginary  patterns  with  the  point  of  her  um- 
brella on  the  asphalted  surface  of  the  platform, 
"of  course,  I'm  from  the  south  country,  where 
things  are  different.  But  you  see,  my  father  and 
mother,  they've  come  to  live  this  way,  and  they 
told  me  that  wages  are  higher  here  than  they  are 
with  us,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  see  what  offered.  For, 
after  all,  money  is  money,  isn't  it?" 
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*'Now,  it  is!"  assented  Daniel,  with  great  hearti- 
ness. ^'That's  a  reight  true  saying,  is  that.  Yes, 
money  is  money,  when  all's  said  and  done.  Them 
'at  says  'at  It  isn't,  why " 

He  broke  off  short  here  to  point  out  that  the 
Sicaster  train  must  be  coming,  since  the  porters 
were  returning  from  their  breakfasts.  A  moment 
later  his  outstreched  forefinger  indicated  a  trail  of 
smoke  In  the  distance. 

''As  we're  going  to  the  same  place,  I  should 
think  we  might  as  well  get  into  the  same  carriage 
together,"  said  the  young  woman.  "I  should  be 
obliged  to  you,  me  being  a  stranger.  If  you  could 
tell  me  anything  about  Sicaster  Fair  and  the  likely 
places  thereabouts." 

"I'm  sure  I've  no  objections,"  responded  Daniel 
gallantly.  He  opened  the  door  of  a  compartment 
as  the  train  came  into  the  station,  and  started  back 
in  amazement.  "Gowl"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  an 
empty  'un,  is  thatl" 

"All  the  more  room  for  us,"  said  the  young 
woman,  stepping  lightly  inside.  "I  don't  like  squeez- 
mg.' 

"No,  nor  me,"  assented  Daniel,  following  her. 
"And  yet,"  he  continued,  two  minutes  later,  when 
the  train  moved  off  and  they  were  left  alone,  "there's 
a  deal  of  squeezing,  in  general,  on  these  railway 
trains  at  such  times  as  these.  Howsumlver,  it's  early 
in  the  day  yet — t'  other  trains'U  be  a  deal  fuller  nor 
what  this  Is." 

Seated  In  opposite  corners  and  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  carriage,  Daniel  and  his  new  friend  accomplished 
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the  twenty  minutes'  run  to  Sicaster  in  mutual  amity. 
The  greater  part  of  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
by  the  young  woman,  who  towards  the  end  of  the 
journey  made  herself  acquainted  with  her  com- 
panion's name,  and  then  informed  him  that  she  her- 
self was  called  Rosanna  Lovesome. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Fastening  Penny 

UPON  leaving  the  railway  station  at  Sicaster 
Daniel  and  Rosanna  found  themselves  units 
in  a  motley  procession  of  people,  old  and  young, 
which  was  making  its  way  towards  the  market- 
place. The  railway  station  lay  in  a  valley — ^look- 
ing upward  from  the  road  which  led  from  it  they 
saw  the  spires  and  gables  of  the  old  town  rising 
high  above  leafless  elms.  On  their  left,  crowning  a 
spur  of  rock  that  jutted  out  into  the  wide-spreading 
valley  which  their  train  had  just  traversed,  rose  the 
great,  gaunt  ruins  of  the  Norman  castle  whose  lords 
had  once  held  dominion  over  all  that  district.  Of 
Norman  castles,  grey  gable,  or  red  roof,  however, 
Rosanna  recked  little;  she  explained  to  Daniel  that 
she  had  not  yet  broken  her  fast,  having  been  pressed 
for  time  on  leaving  home;  she  was  now  anxious 
to  find  the  nearest  eating-house  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Daniel,  who  had  visited  Sicaster  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions,  conducted  her  to  the  horse-fair, 
where  she  soon  found  herself  confronting  various 
small  shops,  the  fronts  of  which  were  covered  over 
with  newly  printed  or  hastily  scribbled  placards  set- 
ting forth  the  virtues  of  the  ham-and-eggs,  roast 
beef,  and  rashers  of  bacon  which  were  to  be  had  in- 
side at  low  prices.    Rosanna  made  a  rapid  inspection 
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of  the  outward  attractions  of  these  impromptu  hos- 
telries,  and  having  remarked  that  she  couldn't  bear 
anything  that  was  not  clean  led  the  way  into  a  small 
confectionery  establishment,  where,  in  a  back  room, 
the  principal  features  of  which  were  a  long,  narrow 
table  covered  with  American  oil-cloth,  and  sur- 
rounded by  many  chairs  of  different  pattern,  a 
horse-hair  sofa,  and  an  engraving  after  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  she  ordered  ham-and-eggs  and  tea  and 
bread-and-butter,  with  a  proviso  that  the  tea  should 
be  fresh  and  strong. 

*'But  aren't  you  going  to  order  anything  for  your- 
self?" she  inquired,  turning  to  Daniel,  who  had 
seated  himself  on  the  horse-hair  sofa  and  was  de- 
''outly  worshipping  the  steel  engraving  with  his  trust- 
ful blue  eyes,  and  sucking  the  top  of  his  ash-plant 
stick  with  his  red  lips.  "You  must  be  hungry  after 
coming  all  that  way." 

*'Why,  I  don't  want  to  be  unfriendly,  like,"  said 
Daniel.  "I've  had  one  breakfast  already,  but  it'll 
not  mak'  much  difference  to  me  to  have  another,  nor 
two  for  that  matter.    I'll  tak'  what  you're  takkin'." 

"Then  it'll  be  ham-and-eggs  for  two,"  said  Ro- 
sanna,  addressing  the  waitress  in  commanding 
tones.  "And  please  mind  my  directions  about  the 
tea,  young  woman — fresh  and  strong,  you'll  remem- 
ber, if  you  please.  I  don't  believe,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  Daniel  and  drawing  off  her  gloves,  "I 
don't  believe  in  paying  money  for  anything  unless 
it's  exactly  to  your  liking.  Everybody's  a  right  to 
get  their  full  value  for  anything  they  lay  out." 

"Aye,"  said  Daniel,  shuffling  his  feet  and  staring 
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at  the  ceiling.  "Aye,  that's  reight  enough,  that  is. 
There's  nowt  to  be  said  agen  that." 

*'If  I  find  a  place  to-day,"  continued  Rosanna, 
propping  her  dimpled  chin  on  her  now  ungloved 
hands,  which  were  much  smaller  and  neater  than 
Daniel  had  ever  seen  amongst  the  young  women  of 
his  acquaintance,  *'I  shall  want  good  wages.  I'm  a 
very  hard  worker,  and  I  do  all  my  work  thor- 
oughly— never  leave  It  half  done  as  some  do." 

"That's  the  reight  way,"  said  Daniel  admiringly. 
*'That's  the  way  'at  I've  alius  gone  on  myself." 

"And  so  I  expect  to  be  paid  a  good  servant's 
wages,"  continued  Rosanna.  "How  do  wages  run 
about  here,  now — how  much  have  you  been 
having?" 

Daniel  scratched  his  right  ear. 

"Why,  I  had  seven-and-twenty  I'  my  last  place," 
he  answered,  "and  afore  that  I  had  five-and- 
twenty." 

"And  your  board  and  lodging,  of  course?"  asked 
Rosanna. 

"Oh,  aye!"  replied  Daniel.  "Aye,  t'  keep  goes 
wi'  that." 

"Do  they  keep  you  well  hereabouts?"  inquired 
Rosanna. 

"Aye,  I've  never  had  nowt  much  to  grummle  at,'* 
said  Daniel  reflectively.  "Theer  wor  one  place — 
owd  Mestur  Scott's,  that  wor — wheer  they  only 
gev'  us  meat  twice  a  day,  but  ye  could  hev'  as  much 
pie  and  cheese  for  supper  as  ye  could  eat,  so  it  made 
varry  little  diff'rence." 

"You  look  as  if  you'd  been  well  done  to,"  said 
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Rosanna,  turning  the  full  battery  of  her  brown  eyes 
on  Daniel.  "When  I  first  saw  you  on  the  platform 
at  the  junction  there,  I  said,  'Well,'  I  said,  'I've 
never  seen  such  a  fine-looking  young  man  in  my  life 
— that  healthy-looking !'  " 

Daniel  was  trying  to  find  some  fitting  reply  to 
this  outspoken  compliment  when  the  ham-and-eggs 
arrived.  At  Rosanna's  invitation  he  drew  one  of 
the  nondescript  chairs  up  to  the  oil-cloth-covered 
table,  and  while  she  poured  out  the  tea  he  helped 
her  awkwardly  to  ham-and-eggs.  Doing  this, 
Daniel  made  stalwart  efforts  to  remember  certain 
lessons  which  his  Aunt  Sarah  had  once  given  him 
as  to  company  manners — he  was  not  to  speak  with 
his  mouth  full,  to  put  his  knife  in  his  mouth,  or  to 
drink  out  of  his  saucer.  He  realised  somewhat 
quickly  for  him  that  Rosanna  was  quite  lady- 
like— at  the  same  time,  he  saw  that  she  possessed 
a  very  healthy  appetite,  and  consumed  her  share 
of  the  breakfast  as  rapidly  as  he  himself  did,  with 
the  addition  of  a  hot  buttered  tea-cake.  The  satis- 
fying of  her  appetite  appeared  to  cause  her  a  soft 
pleasure — she  smiled  kindly  on  Daniel  when  he 
pushed  a  crown-piece  across  the  table  to  the  wait- 
ress, and  though  she  said  that  she  couldn't  think 
of  allowing  him  to  pay  her  share,  she  made  no 
demur  when  he  insisted  with  sheepish  gallantry  on 
doing  so. 

"And  now  I  suppose  we  must  be  looking  about 
us,"  said  Rosanna,  as  she  and  Daniel  left  the  con- 
fectioner's shop  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
market-place,    from   whence   came   the   blaring   of 
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trumpets  and  beating  of  drums  and  gongs,  mingled 
with  a  confused  murmur  of  human  voices.  *'Where 
do  those  go  who  are  looking  out  for  situations?  In 
my  country  one  side  of  the  street  was  kept  for  the 
young  women,  and  another  for  the  young  men." 

'*Used  to  be  the  same  here,"  said  Daniel,  who 
was  sucking  his  teeth  and  feeling  very  comfortable 
after  his  second  breakfast,  "but  of  late  years  all 
t'  young  women  has  assembled  like,  i'  t*  Town  Hall. 
Theer  wor  some  ladles  'at  said  it  worn't  fit  for 
young  women  and  lasses  to  stan'  about  i'  V  streets, 
especially  i'  bad  weather,  so  they  settled  for  'em 
like  to  go  into  t'  Town  Hall,  and  they  hev'  singin' 
and  pianner-playin',  and  what  not,  for  'em,  all  day 
long,  and  give  'em  refreshments  an'  all,  so  they  tell 
me,  though  I've  niver  been  In — they  weern't  let  no 
chaps  in  theer — nowt  but  young  women." 

*'Then  I  must  go  in  there  and  look  round,"  said 
Rosanna.     "I  suppose'you  can  go  where  you  like.'* 

"Oh,  aye!"  replied  Daniel  with  manly  non- 
chalance. "We  chaps  can  go  onnywheer  about  t' 
streets.  This  here's  t'  Town  Hall — you  walk  in 
theer  and  straight  up  t'  stairs." 

They  had  emerged  through  a  wide  archway  upon 
the  market-place — a  long  parallelogram,  one  ex- 
tremity of  which,  that  at  which  they  stood,  was 
closed  in  by  the  Town  Hall,  a  heavy,  Georgian 
building  set  upon  arches,  the  other  by  the  parish 
church,  whose  tower  and  spire  rose  high  above  the 
gables  of  the  solid,  old-world  houses  which  stood 
in  formal  rows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
intervening  space.     Before  them,  although  It  was 
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now  but  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  appeared  a 
motley,  seething  throng  of  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  jostling  its  way  between  the  booths  and 
stalls  which  lined  the  market-place  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Over  the  booths  depended  great 
painted  scrolls,  depicting  fat  women,  human  skele- 
tons, a  petrified  man,  a  Siberian  giant,  the  smallest 
man  in  the  world,  and  such  other  freaks  and  abnor- 
malities as  serve  to  earn  a  living  for  more  gifted 
individuals.  Before  each  some  raucous-voiced  tout 
strutted,  drawing  attention  in  flowery  language  to 
the  exhibit  concealed  by  the  canvas  walls;  each,  too, 
possessed  some  musical  instrument — organ,  drum, 
cymbals,  or  steam-whistle — which  was  persistently 
performed  upon.  In  the  open  space  before  the 
church  a  travelling  menagerie  had  found  a  pitch — 
on  its  platform,  underneath  realistic  representations 
of  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  and  giraffes,  painted  in 
glowing  colours  on  wide  stretches  of  canvass,  a  brass 
band  played  ceaselessly,  its  strains  half-drowned  by 
the  shouting  of  one  man  who  invited  the  people  to 
walk  up  and  the  persistent  beating  of  a  large  gong 
by  another.  Underneath  the  shadow  of  the  Town 
Hall  a  merry-go-round  had  established  itself — its 
mimic  horses  rose  and  fell  to  the  strains  of  a  me- 
chanical  organ.  On  these  horses  country  lads  and 
lasses  were  riding,  with  shouts  and  shrieks  of 
laughter;  others  were  anxiously  waiting  to  take 
their  places.  Everywhere  there  was  pushing  and 
jostling  to  get  into  the  shows  or  to  the  stalls, 
whereat  sweetstuff,  apples,  pears,  cocoanuts  were 
being  sold;   on   all  sides  there  was   shouting  and 
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laughter,  and  exchange  of  coarse  jests,  punctuated 
by  the  quick  rap-rap  of  rifle-shots  at  the  shooting- 
galleries.  High  over  the  booths  and  the  stalls  such 
of  the  townsfolk  as  were  not  busied  in  serving  cus- 
tomers in  their  shops  on  the  ground  floor  hung  out 
of  their  top  windows  and  gazed  at  the  multi- 
coloured mass  beneath. 

"Most  of  them  seem  to  be  taking  their  pleasure 
first,"  said  Rosanna,  eyeing  this  scene  with  serious 
eyes.     "That's  not  my  way." 

"If  they've  a  bit  o'  brass  i'  their  pockets,"  said 
Daniel,  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom,  "they  can't 
bide  till  they've  spent  it.  Then  they'll  think  about 
getting  hired,  so  that  they  can  hev'  t'  fastenin' 
penny  to  ware." 

"Well,  I  always  attend  to  business  first,"  said 
Rosanna,  moving  towards  the  entrance  to  the  Town 
Hall.  "And  so,  I  expect,  does  a  steady-going  young 
man  like  you.  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  each  other 
again  before  the  day's  over.  I  shouldn't  mind  see- 
ing a  bit  of  the  fair  when  I've  found  out  what 
chance  of  a  good  situation  there  is." 

"I'll  keep  a  look-out  for  you,"  responded  Daniel, 
wondering  at  his  own  unwonted  temerity.  "We  can 
hardlin's  miss  here — it's  none  a  big  place." 

Rosanna  nodded  and  smiled  a  temporary  fare- 
well, and  Daniel,  slapping  his  ash-plant  against  his 
leg,  moved  away  into  the  throng.  He  was  wonder- 
ing what  Ben  Hiles  would  say  when  he  heard  of 
this  fine  adventure.  And  contrasting  Rosanna  with 
the  young  women  who  rode  the  dobby  horses  or 
rushed  about  from  the  Siberian  giant  to  the  fat 
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woman,  he  looked  on  all  and  sundry  that  he  met 
with  great  indifference. 

"She's  summat  about  her,  has  that!"  he  said  to 
himself,  thinking  of  Rosanna.  **She's  a  bit  aboon 
t'  common,''  and  he  decided  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Town  Hall  door. 

Rosanna,  climbing  two  flights  of  stone  stairs, 
found  herself  in  a  large  hall,  whereof  one  end  was 
decorated  by  a  large  stone  carving  which  repre- 
sented the  Death  of  Nelson.  Underneath  this 
triumph  of  art,  upon  a  platform  embellished  with 
evergreen  plants  and  large  pots  of  chrysanthemums 
in  full  bloom,  was  placed  a  grand  piano,  on  which  a 
young  lady  in  a  large  picture-hat  was  playing  the 
accompaniment  to  a  ballad  which  another  young 
lady  in  similar  headgear  was  singing  from  a  piece 
of  music  held  before  her  at  arm's  length. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  was  arranged  a  re- 
freshment buffet,  furnished  with  glittering  urns, 
from  whence  a  heavy  odour  of  stewed  tea  and  acrid 
chicory  issued  somewhat  forcibly,  and  with  plates 
of  bread-and-butter,  buns,  sandwiches,  and  sponge- 
cakes. Behind  this  buffet  were  ranged  several  smart 
young  ladies  who  had  tied  white  aprons  over  their 
tailor-made  gowns;  and  in  the  hall,  holding  trays 
after  the  fashion  of  waitresses  who  have  nothing  to 
do  for  the  moment,  were  others,  who  divided  their 
attention  between  the  singer  on  the  platform  and 
a  few  country  girls  who  lounged,  doubtful  and  dis- 
satisfied, on  the  benches  which  were  ranged  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall.  One  of  these  voluntary  wait- 
resses, catching  sight  of  Rosanna,  came  to  her,  and 
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with  an  ingratiating  smile  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  sit  down  and  take  some  refreshment.  Rosanna 
accepted  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  sponge  cake,  but  the 
tea  being  too  weak  for  her  liking  she  presently 
set  it  aside  and  gave  her  attention  to  some  elderly 
women  who  had  just  entered  the  hall.  From  their 
appearance  she  thought  it  likely  that  they  were  in 
search  of  domestic  servants — they  seemed  to  be  the 
capable  and  comfortable  wives  of  well-to-do 
farmers,  and  between  them,  and  the  young  ladles  in 
the  tailor-made  gowns,  and  the  young  ladies  in  the 
picture-hats,  there  was  evidently  an  excellent  under- 
standing. 

From  these  women,  who  passed  slowly  along  the 
hall  inspecting  the  few  girls  who  sat  there  as  if  they 

j  had  been  so  many  prize  cattle,  Rosanna's  attention 
was  presently  diverted  to  an  elderly  woman  who  sat 

i  in  an  alcove  immediately  on  her  left  hand.  This 
woman  was  munching  sandwiches,  which  she  pro- 
duced one  after  the  other  from  a  small  reticule 
attached  to  her  waist  by  a  steel  chain.  She  had 
spread  a  large  black-bordered  cambric  handkerchief 
across  her  knees  for  the  protection  of  her  dress; 
one  fat  hand  beat  time  upon  it  in  unison  with  the 
music  of  voice  and  piano.  The  woman^s  face,  big, 
fleshy,  homely,  beamed  satisfaction  upon  the  young 
ladies  In  the  picture-hats — it  expressed,  more  plainly 
than  words  could,  a  sincere  conviction  that  they 
were  doing  their  best,  together  with  all  the  other 
young  ladies. 

In  the  applause  and  confusion  and  moving  about 
which  followed  the  end  of  the  song  Rosanna  saw 
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the  stout  woman  stealthily  produce  a  small  botth 
from  her  pocket  and  pour  a  portion  of  its  contents 
into  the  cup  of  tea  which  stood  on  the  bench  at  hei 
side.  A  faint  odour  of  rum  stole  into  the  tea-and- 
chicory-impregnated  atmosphere,  and  found  its  way 
to  Rosanna's  nostrils.  She  sniffed — the  stout 
woman  glanced  at  her  and  smiled  slyly.  She  made 
a  beckoning  movement  which  Rosanna  just  caught, 
and  interpreted  as  an  invitation  to  leave  her  own 
seat  and  occupy  one  in  the  alcove.  Thinking  that 
she  might  gain  some  information  from  the  stout 
woman,  Rosanna  rose  and  approached  her — the 
other  patted  the  seat  at  her  side  in  further  invita- 
tion to  sit  down.  She  bestowed  another  sly  smile 
on  the  young  woman  as  this  invitation  was  accepted. 

"If  you'd  like  a  little  drop  of  something  to  put 
in  your  tea,"  she  whispered  with  a  well-defined 
unctuousness  of  voice,  "you're  very  welcome,  my 
dear — now's  the  time  while  the  ladies  are  okkypied 
with  their  music  and  the  pianny." 

She  made  a  motion  towards  the  reticule  as  she 
spoke;  her  eyes  turning  with  the  same  sly  expression 
towards  the  young  ladies  on  the  platform  and  be- 
hind the  refreshment  buffet. 

"Of  course,"  she  continued  in  the  same  oily 
voice,  "the  poor  young  things  does  their  best,  but 
there,  such  tea  as  they  make  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
another  to  them  as  knows  what  tea  should  be,  and 
it  requires  a  little  strengthening.  Will  you  try  just 
a  drop,  my  dear?" 

"If  it  is  spirits,"  replied  Rosanna,  "no,  I  thank 
you — I  never  taste  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I'm 
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much  obliged  to  you  all  the  same,  ma'am.  And  as 
you  say,  it  is  poor  tea — I  like  it  fresh  and  strong 
myself." 

"Well,  it  isn't  a  good  thing  for  young  women 
to  take  spirits,  no  doubt,"  said  the  stout  woman 
apologetically.  "Of  course  for  older  women,  like 
myself,  things  is  different.  It's  a  very  tiring  thing, 
coming  to  these  stattit  fairs  and  sitting  about,  look- 
ing for  a  likely  gel." 

"Are  you  looking  for  a  domestic,  ma'am?"  in- 
quired Rosanna. 

"That's  just  what  I  am  doing,  my  dear,"  re- 
sponded the  other,  brushing  the  crumbs  off  her  gown 
and  shaking  out  the  black-bordered  handkerchief. 
"And  I  expect  that  in  the  end  I  shall  have  to  traipse 
down  into  the  market-place,  for  in  spite  of  what  all 
these  ladies  does  with  their  performances  on  the 
pianny,  and  their  singing  and  their  readings  and 
speaking  poetry-pieces,  the  fact  is  that  the  gels 
doesn't  care  about  coming  up  here — they'd  rather 
be  down  in  the  street  where  the  shows  are  and 
where  the  young  men  is.  It's  human  nature,  poor 
things,  that  they  should  like  a  bit  of  fun,  and,  of 
course,  everything's  very  respectable  and  well- 
behaved  up  here  in  the  Town  Hall." 

"I  am  looking  out  for  a  situation — a  good  situa- 
tion," remarked  Rosanna.  "I  wonder  if  I  should 
suit  you,  ma'am?" 

The  stout  woman  paused  in  the  act  of  sipping 
her  laced  tea  and  looked  at  Rosanna  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"Deary-me,  now!"  said  she.     "You  don't  mean 
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to  say  so,  young  woman?  Well,  I  wondered  what 
you  might  be  doing  here.  You're  not  a  native  of 
these  parts,  I'm  sure." 

*^No,  ma'am,"  replied  Rosanna.  **rm  from  the 
south  country,  but  my  father  has  got  work  up  this 
way,  and  he  told  me  that  wages  are  very  good  here- 
abouts— better  than  with  us — so  I  came  north  to 
see  if  I  couldn't  better  my  position." 

"And  what  might  you  be  able  to  do,  my  dear?" 
inquired  the  stout  woman,  still  eyeing  Rosanna  with 
curiosity. 

"I  can  cook,  and  bake,  and  manage  a  dairy  with 
anybody,"  replied  Rosanna,  with  ready  assurance, 
*'as  you  can  sec,  ma'am,  from  my  characters.  But 
one  thing  I  won't  engage  to  do,  and  that's  milking. 
Where  I've  been  before  they  kept  men  to  milk,  and 
I  wouldn't  go  anywhere  where  they  didn't.  I'm  a 
hard  worker,  and  do  all  my  work  thoroughly,  and 
so  long  as  I'm  well  paid  and  well-treated  I  don't 
mind  how  much  work  there  is  to  do,  in  reason,  but 
I  won't  undertake  milking." 

The  stout  woman  finished  the  contents  of  her  cup 
and  set  it  down  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

"Now,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  just 
suit  me,  young  woman,"  she  said.  "My  name's 
Mrs.  Pratt,  and  I'm  housekeeper — and  a  sort  of 
relation,  too,  on  my  mother's  side — to  Mr.  Cam- 
pion, of  Middlethorpe  Grange — he's  one  of  the 
biggest  farmers  hereabouts,  is  Mr.  Campion.  We 
want  a  strong  young  woman  that  can  attend  to  the 
dairy  and  to  the  cooking,  and  the  baking — there's 
next  to  no  washing,  for  the  master's  things  goes 
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out,  and  there's  no  family  but  him  and  me  in  the 
house.  There's  a  man  to  do  the  milking,  and  I 
look  after  the  poultry  myself.  It's  not  a  hard  place, 
and  as  for  being  well  done  to — well,  there's  no 
better  farmhouse  in  the  neighbourhood.  There's 
only  two  young  men  in  the  house — a  firster  and 
a  seconder — that's  all — so  they  don't  take  a  deal  of 
cooking  for.  Would  such  a  place  be  likely  to  suit 
you,  my  dear?" 

''Very  well  indeed,  ma'am,"  replied  Rosanna,  "if 
the  wages  are  satisfactory." 

Mrs.  Pratt's  face  assumed  a  business-like  anxiety. 

"Well,  of  course,"  she  said,  "wages  is  a  matter 
that  always  takes  some  considering  of,  but  Mr. 
Campion  he's  not  what  anybody  could  ever  call  a 
near  man  in  dealing  with  them  he  employs.  What 
were  you  thinking  of  asking,  now?" 

"Twenty  pounds,"  answered  Rosanna  promptly. 
"I  had  eighteen  at  my  last  place,  and  it  wasn't 
enough.  As  I've  told  you,  ma'am,  I'm  a  very  hard 
worker  and  I  never  leave  anything  undone.  I'm 
worth  twenty  pounds  to  anybody." 

"Well,  I  like  young  women  to  feel  in  that  way," 
said  Mrs.  Pratt  approvingly.  "It  shows  a  right 
spirit  to  insist  on  your  own  vally — so  long,  of 
course,  as  you  don't  over-vally  yourself.  You'll 
have  a  good  character,  no  doubt,  that  you  could 
show  Mr.  Campion?" 

In  reply  to  this  question  Rosanna  produced  an 
old  letter-case  from  her  pocket  and  drew  from  it 
three  carefully  folded  pieces  of  paper  which  she 
she  handed  to  Mrs.  Pratt.     Mr.  Campion's  house- 
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keeper  brought  out  a  pair  of  spectacles  from  her 
reticule,  polished  them  on  the  black-bordered  hand- 
kerchief, and  having  fitted  them  on  the  bridge  of 
her  nose  read  the  contents  of  each  paper  aloud, 
dwelling  deliberately  on  each  word; 

Mrs.  Minns,  The  Gables  Farm,  Ashwarden,  Surrey, 
has  pleasure  in  saying  that  Rosanna  Lovesome  was  in  her 
service  for  two  years  and  proved  herself  a  very  capable 
and  trustworthy  servant,  an  excellent  plain  cook,  and  a 
first-class  hand  in  the  dairy.  , 

Mrs.  George  Hobbs,  Hopewell  Farm,  Hindover,  is  glad 
to  say  that  Rosanna  Lovesome,  who  was  with  her  twelve 
months,  is  a  very  good  dairymaid  and  cook,  and  does  her 
work  thoroughly  in  every  way. 

George  Lx)vesome,  now  employed  under  me  on  Lord 
Saxonstowe's  estate,  came  here  with  an  excellent  char- 
acter. From  what  I  have  seen  of  him  and  his  family  they 
are  thoroughly  respectable  people. — Reuben  Hunt,  Head 
Woodman. 

"I  got  the  last  paper  written  out,  ma'am,"  ob- 
served Rosanna,  "just  to  show  that  my  family  Is  a 
respectable  one.  Of  course.  It  being  quite  a  short 
distance  from  here,  you  and  Mr.  Campion  will 
know  Lord  Saxonstowe's  estate — my  father  Is  em- 
ployed there — Mr.  Hunt  Is  his  foreman.  Mrs. 
Minns  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  you  could  write  to.  If  you 
were  so  minded." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  there'd  be  any  need  to  do  that, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  "Them's  very  nice 
characters  Indeed,  and  of  course  everybody  In  York- 
shire knows  that  Lord  Saxonstowe  wouldn't  have 
nothing  but  respectable  families  on  his  estates.  I 
think  Mr.  Camplon'll  be  Inclined  to  engage  you,  but 
of  course  we  must  see  what  he  says  about  wages, 
and  if  you'll  come  with  me,  Rosanna,  we'll  just 
see  if  we  can't  find  him  and  show  him  these  papers 
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and  see  what  he  says.  He's  not  a  gentleman  that 
has  much  to  say,  but  he's  a  good  master,  and  it's 
a  good  place." 

Mrs.  Pratt  got  up  somewhat  laboriously,  and  in 
an  erect  position  seemed  to  Rosanna  to  be  rather 
stouter  than  she  had  looked  to  be  when  seated. 
She  arranged  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and  settled 
her  black  silk  dolman,  and  having  bidden  a  respect- 
fully affable  adieu  to  the  nearest  young  ladies,  sailed 
solidly  out  of  the  hall  with  Rosanna  following  de- 
murely in  her  wake.  She  remarked  in  descending 
the  steps  that  she  would  much  rather  go  down 
them  twice  than  climb  up  them  once,  and  added  that 
although  she  was  always  on  her  feet  she  seemed 
to  be  gaining  in  weight  every  year. 

"And  earnestly  I  hope,  my  dear,"  she  said  as 
she  and  Rosanna  emerged  upon  the  crowded  scene 
in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  "earnestly  I  hope  that 
we  mayn't  have  to  go  up  and  down  through  all  these 
Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys  looking  for  Mr.  Cam- 
pion, for  I  never  could  abide  crowds,  and  what 
with  them  tink-a-laries,  and  drummings,  and  fifings, 
and  lions  and  tigers  roaring  as  if  they  were  in 
strange  lands,  it's  all  one  can  do  to  hear  one's  self 
speak.  However,  I  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  and 
then  we  shall  happen  be  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  master  without  going  far." 

Mrs.  Pratt's  wishes  in  this  respect  were  quickly 
gratified,  for  they  had  scarcely  left  the  Town  Hall 
when  she  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Campion  and  imme- 
diately pulled  Rosanna  by  the  elbow. 

"Now,  if  he  isn't  there!"   she  exclaimed,  with 
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a  sigh  of  genuine  relief.  "There,  my  dear,  the 
gentleman  in  the  grey  overcoat,  talking  to  that 
cherry-cheeked  young  chap  at  the  corner.  I'll  lay 
he's  thinking  of  hiring  him,  and  a  likely  lad  he 
looks,  too." 

In  the  likely  lad  Rosanna  recognised  Daniel 
Quayne.  She  glanced  from  him  to  the  man  with 
whom  he  was  talking.  Mr.  Campion  was  half 
turned  away  from  her — she  caught  only  a  side  view 
of  his  face.  A  tall,  loose-limbed  man,  fresh-com- 
plexioned,  with  a  sandy  brown  moustache  at  which 
he  was  pulling  thoughtfully  as  he  listened  with  bent 
head  to  Daniel ;  this  was  her  first  impression  of  him : 
her  second  was  that  he  was  dressed  in  rather  better 
style  than  most  of  the  farmers  standing  about. 
His  square-topped  white  hat,  his  long  driving-coat, 
shaped  to  the  waist,  and  his  smart  gaiters  and  boots 
suggested  a  certain  care  for  appearances — she 
noticed  too  that  his  hands  were  gloved.  He  turned 
a  little  towards  her — she  saw  then  that  he  was  a 
good-looking  man  of  apparently  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  of  age,  rather  stern  in  appearance  and  pre- 
sumably reticent  in  speech,  for  he  seemed  to  do  little 
more  in  whatever  conversation  was  taking  place  be- 
tween him  and  Daniel  than  to  ask  questions  In  an 
evidently  abrupt  manner. 

"We'll  just  let  them  have  their  talk  out,"  said 
Mrs.  Pratt,  drawing  back  into  the  entrance  of  the 
Town  Hall.  "There's  no  call  to  hurry,  and  that's 
a  likely  sort  of  young  man  for  what  the  master 
wants,   and  looks   a  better  sort,   too.     Ah!   now 
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they're  going  to  talk  it  over  a  bit  more,  and  more 
quiet  like." 

Campion  and  Daniel  had  turned  away  down  a 
side-street  out  of  the  thick  of  the  throng.  They 
stood  talking  there  awhile;  then  it  seemed  to  Ros- 
anna  that  Campion  put  some  offer  before  Daniel. 
Daniel  appeared  to  consider  matters — then  he  ut- 
tered some  monosyllabic  reply,  accompanied  by  a 
nod  of  the  head.  Campion  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  something  which  he  placed  in 
DaniePs  palm — she  saw  Daniel  glance  at  that  some- 
thing for  an  instant  and  first  grin  as  with  pleasure 
and  then  touch  his  cap.  With  another  word  or  two 
the  men  separated — Daniel  going  back  into  the 
throng  and  Campion  coming  towards  the  Town  Hall 
with  bent  head  and  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 
Mrs.  Pratt  called  him  by  name ;  he  looked  up  as  if 
from  a  brown  study,  and  without  showing  any  sign 
of  surprise  or  of  interest  came  towards  his  house- 
keeper and  her  companion.  His  eyes  rested  for  a 
moment  on  Rosanna — their  glance  was  cold  and 
even  hard. 

"Well?"  he  said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Pratt. 

"Here's  a  young  woman  here,  Mr.  Campion," 
said  Mrs.  Pratt,  inclining  her  head  towards  Rosanna, 
"who  would  suit  us,  I  think,  if  agreeable  to  you. 
She's  not  a  native  of  these  parts,  but  her  family's 
come  to  live  over  there  on  Lord  Saxonstowe's 
property,  and  she  wants  to  be  near  them.  She's 
very  good  characters,  Mr.  Campion — happen  you'll 
just  look  the  papers  over." 

Without  any  further  regard  to  Rosanna's  pres- 
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ence  Campion  took  the  papers  from  Mrs.  Pratt 
and  read  them  quickly.  He  turned  to  Rosanna, 
looking  her  over  with  a  sharp  glance. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "these  are  very  satisfactory.  I 
know  Mr.  Hunt.  What  are  you  asking  in  the  way 
of  wages?" 

"Twenty  pounds,  sir." 

Campion's  eyebrows  arched  themselves — he 
tugged  at  his  moustache  and  frowned  a  little. 

"Twenty  pounds !"  he  exclaimed.  "That's  rather 
a  big  wage." 

"I  should  earn  it,  sir,"  answered  Rosanna  firmly. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  "you'd  take  entire 
charge  of  the  dairy  work,  young  woman?" 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Rosanna.  "Of  every- 
thing but  milking.     I  won't  engage  to  milk." 

Campion  re-read  Rosanna's  papers.  He  sud- 
denly folded  them  in  their  original  creases  and 
handed  them  to  her. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  abruptly.  "I'll  engage  you 
at  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Mrs.  Pratt  will  tell  you 
when  to  come.    And " 

He  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  and 
before  Rosanna  recognised  what  was  happening  he 
had  pressed  something  into  her  hand,  and  with  a 
sharp  nod  and  a  muttered  "Good-morning"  was 
gone.     Mrs.  Pratt  laughed. 

"That's  Mr.  Campion  all  over,"  she  said.  "Soon 
makes  up  his  mind,  you  see,  one  way  or  another. 
Well,  now,  Rosanna,  we'll  just  sit  down  in  the  Hall 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  Til  tell  you  when  to  come 
to  Middlethorpe  Grange  and  how  to  get  there.    And 
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glad  I  am  to  have  got  the  matter  settled!" 
As  she  followed  her  new  mistress  back  into  the 
Town  Hall  Rosanna  took  a  surreptitious  glance  at 
the  something  which  Campion  had  pressed  into  her 
palm.  A  sovereign  gleamed  against  the  brown  of 
her  kid  glove. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Blue  Ribbon  and  the  Steel  Chain 


WHEN  Mrs.  Pratt  and  Rosanna  separated  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Town  Hall  half  an  hour 
later,  the  elder  woman  said  that  she  was  now  go- 
ing to  visit  a  friend  who  lived  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  should  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
peace  and  quietness  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Campion 
was  ready  to  drive  home.  She  advised  Rosanna 
to  leave  the  town  early,  before  the  rowdyism  set  in. 
Rosanna  replied  that  having  done  her  business  she 
had  no  particular  desire  to  remain  in  Sicaster  a 
moment  longer  than  was  necessary.  But  when  Mrs. 
Pratt  had  left  her  she  stood  near  the  Town  Hall, 
looking  about  he  as  if  she  wished  to  find  some- 
body. A  sense  of  loneliness  came  upon  her — the 
people  and  their  speech  were  strange;  the  young 
men  stared  at  her  with  rude  admiration;  the  young 
women,  quick  to  perceive  that  she  v/as  not  of  them- 
selves, sniffed  at  her  as  they  passed  her,  and  some 
of  them  made  remarks  which  she  affected  not  to 
hear.  It  was  with  feelings  of  relief  that  she  at 
length  saw  Daniel  Quayne  pushing  his  way  through 
the  throng  in  her  direction.  He  smiled  as  he  caught 
sight  of  her. 

*'I  wor  just  coming  back  to  see  if  I  could  see  owt 


of  you,"  he  said,   as  he  came 
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you'd  happen  have  made  something  out  by  now." 

"Yes,"  answered  Rosanna.  "I've  done  my  busi- 
ness— got  a  very  good  place,  I  think,  judging  from 
what  I've  seen  and  heard.  Of  course,  you  never 
can  tell  whether  anything's  good  or  bad  until  you've 
tried  it,  but  I  think  Mr.  Campion  seems  a  good 
sort  of  master." 

Daniel's  eyes  opened  widely. 

"What,  Mestur  Campion  o'  MIddlethorpe !"  he 
exclaimed.  "Gowl — are  you  going  there?  Why, 
that's  where  I've  engaged  to." 

"Yes,"  said  Rosanna.  "So  I  knew.  I  saw  you 
talking  to  him  at  the  corner  there.  He's  very  free 
with  his  money,  isn't  he? — he  gave  me  a  pound." 

"An'  that's  what  he  gev'  me,  an'  all,"  said  Daniel. 
"I  never  had  more  than  half  a  sovereign  for  a 
fastenin'  penny  before.  Aw,  he's  a  reight  'un,  is 
Mestur  Campion — I'd  heerd  about  him  before  I 
came  here.  Deary-me! — to  think,  now,  'at  you're 
going  to  t'  same  place  as  me !  It's  queer  is  that,  an' 
all.    I  couldn't  ha'  thowt  o'  that,  if  anybody'd  telled 


me  on  it." 


"It's  what  they  call  a  coincidence,"  said  Rosanna. 
"I  hope  you  made  good  terms  with  him,"  she  added, 
as  Daniel  stared  at  her  with  puzzled  eyes.     "I  did." 

"Oh,  aye,  I  sattled  i'  him  all  reight,"  replied 
Daniel.  "Pound  or  two  more  nor  what  I've  been 
having.  He  didn't  mak'  no  great  objections, 
neyther.  I  hear  it's  a  quietish  place,  though — reight 
out  i'  t'  country." 

"There's  worse  things  than  a  quiet  life,"  ob- 
served Rosanna. 
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"Aye,  there  is!"  agreed  Daniel.  ^Tm  all  for 
peace  and  quietness.  Will  you  come  and  tak'  a  glass 
of  ale? — there's  a  very  respectable  house,  just  by, 
that  a  young  woman  can  go  into." 
^  *'Well,"  said  Rosanna,  hesitatingly,  "IVe  no  ob- 
jection, if  it  is  a  respectable  house.  But  I'm  sure 
you  wouldn't  go  to  one  that  wasn't." 

"No !"  asserted  Daniel  stoutly.  "I  wo'dn't.  I'm 
not  one  for  supping  a  lot  o'  ale  on  these  'casions — 
one  pint  i'  t'  forenoon  and  one  at  night  is  my  'low- 
ance.  I'm  none  going  to  throw  my  brass  away  wi' 
drink,  as  some  on  'em  does." 

"You're  a  very  sensible  young  man,"  said 
Rosanna.  "I  like  you  better  the  more  I  see  of 
you." 

Daniel  blushed  at  this  open  praise  and  led  the 
way  round  the  corner  of  the  Town  Hall  to  an  old- 
fashioned  inn.  Within  an  oak-raftered,  stone- 
flagged  kitchen,  full  of  quaint  nooks  and  corners, 
he  and  Rosanna  found  a  quiet  place  wherein  to  sit 
down.  Daniel,  seeing  her  glance  shyly  at  the  people 
already  assembled  there,  whispered  to  her  that  this 
was  a  resort  of  the  better  lot,  and  that  Mrs.  Ball, 
the  landlady,  would  not  allow  any  goings-on  in  her 
house.  He  ordered  a  pint  of  ale  for  himself  and  a 
glass  for  his  companion,  and  over  the  rim  of  his 
mug  offered  her  his  best  respects.  Rosanna  sipped 
delicately  at  the  ale  and  said  she  wished  him  good 
fortune. 

"Well,  now,  it's  a  bit  of  a  queer  'un,"  said  Daniel, 
after  thanking  her  for  her  good  wishes,  "a  bit  of  a 
queer  'un,  as  I  say,  it  is,  'at  I  should  have  no  cause 
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to  complain  o*  this  morning's  work,  'cause  you  see, 
our  fam'ly  it  never  did  no  good  at  Sicaster  here.  My 
owd  Aunt  Sarah — all  th'  relation  I  have,  'at  I  know 
of — she  begged  and  better  begged  of  me  last  night 
and  this  morning  not  to  come  to  these  here  stattits, 
because  we  never  had  no  luck  here,  none  on  us. 
Howsumiver,  you  see  I've  got  a  good  place  wi' 
coming." 

"How  do  you  mean  that  your  family  never  had 
any  luck  here?"  asked  Rosanna. 

"Why,  you  see,  it  wor  this  way,"  replied  Daniel. 
"My  father,  he  met  his  death  wi'  a  bull  i'  th'  mar- 
ket-place theer — killed  him  dead  on  the  spot,  it  did, 
that  theer  bull.  An'  theer  wor  an  aunt  o'  mine  'at 
got  a  place  here,  an'  cam'  to  trouble  in  it-:-oh, 
theer's  no  doubt  'at  Sicaster's  not  been  what  you 
might  term  a  fort'nate  place  for  us  to  do  owt  at. 
But  I  reckon  nowt  o'  them  things.  I  said  to  t* 
owd  aunt,  *If  theer's  been  bad  luck,'  I  says,  *why, 
I  mun  try  to  change  it.'  And  as  I  said,  I've  nowt 
to  complain  about  wi'  what  I've  done  this  morning." 

"What  trouble  did  your  aunt  get  into?"  inquired 
Rosanna. 

Daniel  shuffled  his  feet  about  under  the  table  at 
which  they  sat. 

"Well,  of  course,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "it's 
one  o'  them  theer  things  'at  you  don't  reckon  to 
talk  about,  but  a  sensible-natur'd  young  woman  like 
yourself  '11  understand — she  hed  a  child  to  t'  farmer 
'at  hired  her,  and  he  didn't  do  reight  to  'em,  and 
she  drowned  herself  an'  t'  bairn  an'  all,  poor  thing, 
i'  t'  pond.    She  wor  out  of  her  mind  wi'  trouble,  you 
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see — ^you  couldn't  relghtly  blame  her.  He's  dead 
now,  is  t'  man,  or  else  I've  oft  thowt  'at  I  should  ha' 
hed  summat  to  say  to  him  if  I'd  iver  come  across 
him.  Such  like  as  them  wants  a  good  ash-plant  about 
their  backs." 

Rosanna  nodded  her  bent  head  but  made  no  re- 
mark upon  Daniel's  story. 

"Of  course,"  continued  Daniel,  "my  Aunt  Sarah 
she  tuk'  them  theer  things  to  heart  and  that's  why 
she  wo'd  hev'  it  'at  I  should  hev'  no  luck  at  Sicaster 
Stattits.  But  I  think  I've  none  done  so  badily  i'  t' 
lucky  way — it's  a  rare  good  place  to  go  to,  is  Cam- 
pion's— I've  known  more  nor  one  'at's  been  theer. 
So  I  shall  hev'  a  bit  o'  good  news  to  tell  t'  owd 
aunt,  and  happen  she'll  think  'at  t'  luck's  changed. 
And  that  theer  reminds  me — I  want  to  buy  t'  owd 
lass  a  new  shawl  for  a  fairing — happen  you'd  be  so 
obliging  as  to  go  wi'  me  to  t'  draper's  shop  and 
help  to  mak'  choice  o'  one — I'm  none  much  of  a 
hand  at  buying  things  for  wimmen,"  concluded  Dan- 
iel, laughing  shyly. 

Rosanna  replied  that  she  would  be  very  pleased 
indeed  to  accompany  her  new  friend  on  such  a  mis- 
sion, and  they  set  out  together  for  the  market- 
place, Daniel  clearing  a  way  through  the  throng, 
which  had  now  greatly  increased  in  density.  At 
the  draper's  shop  she  found  that  he  was  determined 
to  have  something  of  the  best,  but  cherished  ele- 
mentary notions  in  the  matter  of  colour.  He  con- 
ceived a  great  admiration  for  a  shawl  which  might 
have  looked  well  on  the  shoulders  of  a  native  of 
Algiers,   and  had  he  been  left  to  himself  would 
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have  bought  it  there  and  then.  But  he  listened 
with  childlike  docility  to  Rosanna's  remarks  on  the 
matter,  and  was  quite  content  when  she  made  final 
choice  of  a  Paisley  shawl  of  soft  grey  In  which  she 
declared  his  aunt  would  look  a  lady. 

While  the  shopman  was  getting  his  change  Dan- 
iel's blue  eyes  were  wandering  over  the  various 
matters  spread  out  on  the  counter.  He  looked 
from  the  ribbons,  gloves,  and  laces  to  Rosanna, 
and  catching  her  eye,  blushed  and  looked  away 
again. 

"If  so  be  as  you'd  accept  It,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  could  like  to  buy  you  a  fairing — summat 
'at  you  could  wear,  like — ^just  for  a  bit  of  friend- 
ship, as  one  might  say.'* 

"I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,"  answered  Rosanna. 
"But  you've  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  me  already, 
and  then  see  what  the  shawl's  cost  1  You'll  have  no 
money  left  if  you're  as  generous  as  that." 

"It's  not  more  nor  once  in  a  year  'at  I  ware  onny 
brass,"  said  Daniel.  "I'm  more  on  t'  saving  side. 
Now,  if  you'd  be  that  agreeable  as  to  hev'  onny- 
thing  'at  you  fancy " 

"Well,  I'll  have  two  yards  of  that  blue  ribbon, 
if  you  please,"  said  Rosanna.  "It  suits  my  com- 
plexion, and  I'll  wear  it  on  Sundays." 

"That's  th'  ticket!"  exclaimed  Daniel  heartily. 
He  seemed  surprised  to  find  that  the  blue  ribbon 
cost  so  little,  and  would  have  had  the  shopman  to 
cut  off  a  dozen  yards  instead  of  two,  but  Rosanna 
made  him  put  his  purse  back  in  his  pocket  and 
insisted  that  she  was  satisfied — a  little  thing  from 
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a  friend,  she  said,  even  if  it  only  cost  a  shilling, 
was  as  good  as  if  it  had  cost  a  pound. 

Daniel  left  the  draper's  shop  in  a  state  of  high 
glee.  He  had  got  a  good  place,  he  had  bought  the 
old  woman  a  warm  shawl  for  winter,  and  Rosanna 
had  accepted  his  fairing.  But  the  high  glee  pres- 
ently transformed  itself  into  a  wondrous  quality 
of  pleasure.  As  they  pushed  their  way  along  the 
side  of  the  market-place  Rosanna  suddenly  drew 
him  before  a  small  jeweller's  shop. 

"Here  I"  she  said.  "Now,  I'm  going  to  buy  you 
a  fairing.  How  would  you  like  one  of  those 
chains?" 

She  pointed  to  a  cluster  of  steel  chains  which 
hung  from  a  card  in  the  window.  Their  pattern 
appealed  to  Daniel  strongly — the  chains  were  made 
in  imitation  of  a  horse's  back-band,  and  for  orna- 
ment there  depended  from  the  cross-bar  a  swingle- 
tree,  with  its  dependent  hooks.  Daniel,  as  a 
practical  horseman  and  ploughman,  was  lost  in  ad- 
miration.    He  stared  at  the  chains  open-mouthed. 

"Them's  reight'  uns,  them  is!"  he  said.  "But — 
buy  me  a  fairing?  No,  no;  I  couldn't  think  of  let- 
ting you  do  owt  o'  th'  sort.  It's  uncommon  kind 
of  you  to  speak  of  it,  but " 

Rosanna,  however,  had  gone  into  the  shop,  and 
she  almost  instantly  emerged  with  a  small  packet 
wrapped  up  in  soft  tissue  paper  which  she  thrust 
into  Daniel's  hands. 

"There!"  she  said.  "Now  you  can  wear  that  on 
Sundays,  when  I  wear  the  blue  ribbon." 

Daniel  unfolded  the  tissue  paper  and  gazed  at 
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the  chain  with  the  expression  of  a  child  which  has 
just  received  some  coveted  toy.  His  face  was  purple 
with  emotion,  his  voice  almost  husky. 

*'rm  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  say  thank  you !" 
he  said  at  last,  after  long  inspection  of  his  newly 
acquired  treasure.  "I  tak'  it  very  kind — very  kind 
indeed.  I  don't  remember  'at  I  iver  hed  a  present 
before.  Gow!  I'll  tak'  t'  owd  chain  off  and  hev' 
this  on.     They'll  tak'  me  for  a  lord,  will  them  'at 


sees  it." 


Rosanna  smiled  at  Daniel's  simplicity.  He  turned 
into  a  narrow  entry  and  exchanged  the  new  chain 
for  the  old  one — with  the  swingle-tree  and  its  hooks 
dangling  at  his  waistcoat  he  seemed  to  have  gained 
in  stature  and  importance. 

"You'd  perhaps  like  to  see  some  o'  th'  shows," 
he  said,  as  he  and  Rosanna  stood  gazing  about  them. 
"I  alius  reckon  to  see  summat  i'  that  way — is  there 
owt  'at  you'd  fancy  like?" 

*'I  shouldn't  mind  seeing  the  wild  beasts,"  replied 
Rosanna.  "They're  always  interesting,  but  I 
wouldn't  go  into  places  like  that  for  the  world!" 

She  pointed  to  a  large  canvas  dangling  from  a 
booth  immediately  in  front  of  them,  whereon  was 
depicted  an  extraordinarily  stout  lady  attired  in  gar- 
ments which  might  have  fitted  a  little  girl  of  twelve. 
Rosanna  made  a  face,  expressive  of  disgust,  and 
Daniel  shook  his  head. 

"Nor  me,  neyther,"  he  said.  "It  meks  me  feel 
bad  inside  to  think  o'  what  a  lot  them  poor  things 
must  hev'  to  eat  afore  they're  fed  up  like  that 
theer.    Them  an'  t'  livin'  skeletons  I — it's  shameful 
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to  think  'at  they  can  stand  to  starve  a  man  while 
he's  nowt  but  skin  and  bone,  all  to  show  him  at  a 
penny  a  piece.  Nay,  I  want  to  see  neyther  fat 
women  nor  thin  men — ^we'll  go  into  t'  lions  and 
tigers,  if  youVe  agreeable." 

Having  spent  an  hour  in  the  menagerie  Daniel 
suggested  that  they  should  take  tea  together,  and 
prevailed  upon  Rosanna  to  accompany  him  to  a 
cook-shop,  where  they  refreshed  themselves  upon 
cold  roast  beef,  currant  tea-cakes,  and  tea,  and  be- 
came still  more  confidential.  Daniel  confided  to  his 
new  friend  the  fact  that  he  cherished  an  ambition 
— he  wanted  to  save  a  certain  amount  of  money 
with  which  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  where  he  could 
get  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  free  land.  A 
friend  of  his  had  done  that  some  years  before 
and  was  doing  well — better,  far  better  than  he  could 
ever  have  done  in  the  old  country. 

"But  I  shan't  go  without  a  bit  in  my  pocket," 
said  Daniel  slyly.  "And  I'm  getting  it  put  by — 
I've  saved  a  tidyish  bit  i'  my  time.  Of  course,  I 
could  go  out  there  now  if  I  so  choosed,  but  I'm 
going  to  hev'  enough  to  start  out  reight  with,  when 
I  do  go." 

"You'll  want  to  take  a  wife  with  you,"  said 
Rosanna.  "I've  heard  that  it's  very  lonely  in  those 
parts." 

Daniel  looked  at  his  plate  and  said  nothing.  His 
cheek  bulged  with  currant-cake. 

"I  expect  you've  got  a  sweetheart  somewhere," 
continued  Rosanna,  archly.  "A  fine  young  man  like 
you  is  sure  to  have." 
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Daniel  looked  up,  swallowed  the  currant-cake, 
and  met  her  gaze  with  candour. 

*'Nay,"  he  said,  "I  hevn't — I  never  went  in  for 
no  sweethearting  or  owt  o'  that  sort.  Happen 
you'll  have  a  young  man  yourself?" 

*'No,  I  haven't,'*  answered  Rosanna  sharply. 
^'I've  always  been  too  busy  to  attend  to  young  men. 
You'll  see  what  a  busy  person  I  am  when  we  get 
to  Mr.  Campion's." 

Daniel  considered  matters. 

"There'll  be  nowt  much  to  do  on  Sundays,"  he 
said  reflectively,  after  a  period  of  silence.  "Sundays 
is  peaceful  enough.  We  might  keep  company  to 
church  o'  Sundays,  if  you're  agreeable.  I'm  fond 
o'  going  to  church,  if  t'  singing's  good." 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Rosanna.  "I  generally  have 
some  sewing  to  do  on  Sunday.  But,  as  I  say  we 
shall  see." 

She  then  announced,  drawing  on  her  gloves,  that 
as  they  had  finished  tea,  she  would  like  to  catch  the 
next  train  home,  and  Daniel  declaring  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  remain  longer  in  Sicaster,  they  set  out 
for  the  station.  But  turning  into  the  Horse  Fair 
each  paused  involuntarily,  Rosanna  suddenly  clutch- 
ing at  her  companion's  arm. 

The  ballad-monger  had  set  up  a  pitch  at  the  top 
of  the  wide  street.  He  stood,  violin  in  hand,  in  the 
centre  of  a  ring  of  lads  and  lasses.  At  his  side  a 
small  boy  held  a  pole,  from  the  cross-bar  of  which 
depended  a  large  picture,  roughly  sketched  in  coarse 
black  lines  on  a  sheet  of  canvas.  It  was  this  picture 
which  had  attracted  Rosanna's  attention.     She  ut- 
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tered  a  faint  cry  as  she  saw  it.  Daniel  had  seen 
it  at  the  same  time  and  had  recognised  it  as  a  larger 
reproduction  of  the  rude  block  which  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  song-paper  which  he  had  purchased 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  little  inn  in  his  aunt's  village 
on  the  previous  night — a  man  on  a  scaffold  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck.  He,  too,  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"Why!"  he  said,  *'it*s  th*  owd  ballant-monger ! 
Here !  you  owt  to  hear  th*  owd  chap  sing  one  of  his 
ballants — he's  a  reight  'un." 

He  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  drawing  Rosanna 
after  him.  The  ballad-monger's  voice,  more  raucous 
than  on  the  previous  night,  broke  the  silence  which 
rested  over  the  little  open-mouthed  group  gathered 
about  the  grisly  standard. 

*'My  very  latest  acquisition,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
good  patrons  all!  The  Oxford  scholar's  latest 
effusion,  entitled  'The  Highwayman's  Farewell,'  de- 
picting the  sentiments  of  one  of  those  gallant  gentle- 
men of  fortune  who  used  to  ornament  our  roads  in 
the  good  old  days  on  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion. Price,  with  a  remarkable  woodcut,  represent- 
ing the  famous  Richard  Turpin  on  the  scaffold,  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck,  one  penny.  I'll  sing  you 
the  tune,  my  good  friends — it's  a  sweet  thing — I 
composed  it  myself  under  a  hawthorn  hedge  when 
the  may  was  in  blossom." 

The  ballad-monger  drew  his  bow  across  the 
strings  of  the  old  violin  and  broke  into  the  song 
which  he  had  sung  to  Daniel  the  night  before.    At 
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the  end  of  the  chorus  Rosanna  tugged  violently  at 
her  companion's  arm. 

"Come  away,  please  come  away!'*  she  entreated, 
drawing  him  into  the  side  street  which  led  to  the 
station.  "It  makes  me  sick  to  see  or  hear  anything 
like  that.    What  a  dreadful  man  I" 

"Aw,  he's  all  reight,  is  th'  owd  chap!"  laughed 
Daniel  good-humouredly.  "Does  it  for  a  living, 
you  mun  understand.  I've  oft  bowt  ballants  offen 
him — I  bowt  one  o'  that  theer  last  night — you're 
welcome  to  accept  it,  if  it  'ud  be  of  any  use  to  you." 

He  drew  the  song-paper,  carefully  folded,  from 
his  pocket  and  offered  it  to  Rosanna.  She  waved 
it  aside,  shaking  her  head. 

"I  wouldn't  touch  it  for  the  world!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Hangings  and  murders  and  things  upset 
me.  Who  wants  to  hear  about  corpses  swinging  on 
gallows  trees?  There's  nobody  likes  a  nice  song 
better  than  I  do,  but  there's  something — queer — 
about  that  old  wretch  and  his  ballads.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  seen  or  heard  him." 

Daniel,  failing  to  understand  this  squeamishness, 
became  silent.  He  was  about  to  tear  up  the  song- 
paper  and  throw  it  away,  but  reflecting  that  he  had 
expended  a  whole  sixpence  on  it,  and  that  he  had 
not  yet  quite  learnt  the  ballad  by  heart,  he  wrapped 
it  up  again  and  restored  it  to  his  pocket,  remarking 
that  sometimes  the  old  man  sold  love-songs  about 
sweethearting  and  moonlight  nights,  and  such-like. 
To  this  Rosanna  made  no  answer.  By  the  time 
they  reached  the  station,  however,  she  had  recov- 
ered her  equanimity,  and  she  and  Daniel  travelled 
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back  together  to  the  junction  on  very  friendly  terms. 
At  the  junction  he  waited  to  see  her  into  the  branch 
line  train  which  would  take  her  to  her  destination; 
they  shook  hands  with  each  other  very  politely  at 
parting,  having  already  arranged  to  meet  there  that 
day  week  in  order  to  travel  in  company  to  the  farm- 
stead where  they  had  engaged  to  take  service. 


CHAPTER  V 

Mother  and  Daughter 

WHEN  Rosanna  left  the  branch  line  train  at  a 
roadside  station  some  miles  from  the  junction 
she  had  a  considerable  distance  to  walk  before 
reaching  her  father's  cottage,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  her  path  led  through  deep  woods, 
now  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  ghostly  and 
spectre-like  In  their  nakedness  when  seen  in  the  grey- 
green  of  the  November  twilight.  More  than  once 
she  wished  for  company — Daniel  Quayne  would 
have  been  welcome  to  her.  During  her  three-mile 
walk  she  met  no  one — that  was  an  unpopulated 
land,  given  over  to  wood  and  game,  and  for  mile 
upon  mile  you  might  walk,  by  night  or  day,  without 
encountering  aught  human  but  a  gamekeeper,  a 
watcher,  or  a  woodman.  Rosanna,  however,  was 
not  given  to  fears  or  fancies — she  walked  steadily 
on  through  woodland  paths  thickly  carpeted  with 
pine-needles,  or  across  clearings  where  the  Novem- 
ber mists  clung  heavily  to  the  undergrowth,  until 
she  came  to  the  cottage  which  had  been  appor- 
tioned to  her  father  and  mother  on  their  coming 
to  the  estate. 

It  was  a  lonely  place,  this — set  in  a  dingle,  with 
no  other  house  nearer  than  half  a  mile  away.  It 
was  comfortable  and  roomy  enough,  and  the  draw- 
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well  at  Its  side  and  the  great  heap  of  fire-logs  stacked 
by  the  lean-to  shed  at  the  back  betokened  a  suf- 
ficiency of  wood  and  water,  while  the  enclosed  gar- 
den, reclaimed  from  the  woodland,  was  large 
enough  to  grow  vegetables  sufficient  for  a  yearns 
supply;  but  to  Rosanna  it  seemed  as  if  it  stood  in 
a  desert,  utterly  remote.  There  was  a  chill  feeling 
at  her  heart  as  she  went  up  the  path  to  the  door — 
the  meagre  gleam  of  light  in  the  window  gave  her 
neither  encouragement  nor  welcome.  She  lifted  the 
latch  and  entered. 

The  living-room  which  opened  from  the  little 
entry  into  which  she  stepped  was  spotlessly  clean  and 
neat.  A  bright  fire  burnt  on  the  hearth  and  sent 
forth  a  sweet  smelling  savour  of  fir  and  pine.  Its 
glow  was  reflected  in  the  high  polish  which  much 
elbow-grease  had  put  on  the  furniture — on  the  long 
dresser  with  its  brass  handles  and  ornaments,  the 
oak  side-table,  the  spindle-backed  chairs,  the  brass 
warming-pan  and  row  of  candlesticks.  The  place 
suggested  precision  and  orderliness  carried  to  an 
extreme — this  extreme  seemed  to  chill  even  the 
warmth  of  the  fire. 

At  a  table  set  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
Rosanna's  mother  sat  knitting.  She  was  a  tall, 
finely  built  woman  with  a  stern  face  and  hawk's 
eyes;  at  the  sound  of  the  lifted  latch  her  head  half- 
turned  and  her  eyes  moved  a  little  from  her  needles 
in  the  direction  of  the  door.  She  spoke  in  a  harsh, 
metallic  voice. 

*'Is  that  you,  Rosanna?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  Rosanna. 
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"If  your  boots  are  damp — as  they  must  be — 
take  them  off  in  the  entry.  I  won't  have  this  floor 
soiled." 

Rosanna  came  into  the  living-room  carrying  her 
boots  in  her  hand. 

"They  are  a  bit  wet,"  she  said.  "I'll  put  them 
by  the  hearth." 

"Put  a  piece  of  paper  under  them,  then,"  said  her 
mother.     "The  hearth's  freshly  whitened." 

Rosanna  obeyed  these  instructions.  Then  she 
took  off  her  hat  and  jacket  and  hung  them  up  in 
the  entry. 

"If  you  want  anything  to  eat  and  drink,  there 
is  some  good  tea  in  the  pot,  and  bread-and-butter 
in  the  pantry,"  said  her  mother.  "Don't  make  a 
mess — the  place  must  look  clean  when  your  father 
comes  in.    He's  had  to  step  across  to  Mr.  Hunt's." 

"I  don't  want  anything,"  answered  Rosanna. 
"I've  had  plenty." 

She  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  held  her  feet  to  the 
blaze,  one  after  the  other.  The  elder  woman  went 
on  knitting  steadily,  and  for  some  minutes  there  was 
silence. 

"I  found  a  place,"  said  Rosanna  at  last. 

"I  hope  it  is  a  suitable  one,"  said  her  mother. 

"A  very  good  place,  from  what  I  could  gather. 
At  a  Mr.  Campions',  of  Middlethorpe  Grange,  near 
Sicaster — one  of  the  best-known  farmers,  he  is,  in 
those  parts." 

"A  married  man?" 

"No — a  single  gentleman;  about  forty,  I  should 
think;  very  stiff  and  proud  in  manner.     His  house- 
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keeper,  Mrs.  Pratt,  a  motherly  sort  of  woman,  Is 
a  relative  of  his.'* 

*'Are  there  any  other  servants  in  the  house?" 

*'There  are  two  men-servants — ploughmen." 

"I  hope  it  is  a  place  in  which  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  yourself  respectable.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  you  if  you  had  gone  where  there  were 
no  young  men  at  all." 

"It's  not  very  likely  I  should  look  at  plough- 
men," said  Rosanna  sullenly. 

*'As  I've  never  kno'wn  what  it  was  that  you  were 
wicked  enough  to  look  at,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mightn't  do,"  retorted  her  mother. 

*'Some  people,"  said  Rosanna,  "are  forever  reap- 
ing things  up.  What's  the  use  of  always  talking 
about  what's  over  and  done  with?  There's  been 
no  reason  to  complain  of  me  for  some  years,  at 
any  rate." 

"Some  people  never  forget,"  said  the  harsh  voice. 
"Such  as  you  forget  too  easily — ^you  need  remind- 
ing." 

Rosanna  was  clenching  her  fists  before  the  fire. 
She  suddenly  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  coming 
round  the  table  planted  her  hands  on  it  and  stared 
hard  at  the  hawk's  eyes,  which  this  movement  caused 
to  turn  on  her. 

"I've  had  enough  of  that,"  she  said.  "I've  never 
cost  you  anything  for  years,  and  since  you  do  noth- 
ing but  cast  things  up  at  me,  I'll  go  to-morrow 
morning  and  take  lodgings  elsewhere  until  I  go  to 
Mr.  Campion's.  And  since  you  talk  so  much  about 
forgetting  things  too  easily,   I'll  tell  you  this — I 
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know  more  about  how  some  other  people  can  pre- 
tend to  forget  than  they  think  I  do.  What  about 
yourself?" 

The  elder  woman  stopped  knitting.  She  looked 
at  her  daughter  with  dilating  eyes,  and  suddenly  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  bosom.  Rosanna  went  on — 
her  voice  hard  and  merciless. 

*'You  forgot  that  when  I  went  to  Mrs.  Hobb*s, 
at  Hindover,  I  was  near  where  you  came  from,  and 
was  sure  to  hear  things.  And  I'd  had  my  suspicions 
before.  Do  you  think  that  I  ever  thought  a  little 
scrub  of  a  fellow  like  Lovesome  was  my  father? 
And  it  doesn't  matter  a  bit  to  me  who  was  now,  but 
when  you  start  with  your  preaching  to  me,  as  you 
always  do  whenever  I  come  across  you,  you  make 
me  sick  with  your  self-righteousness — ^you,  that's 
no  better  than  I  am!  And  so  let's  have  no  more 
of " 

The  grey  face  staring  fixedly  at  Rosanna  as  she 
leaned  across  the  lamp-lighted  table  suddenly  grew 
chalk-white,  and  the  tense  hands  gripping  the 
knitting-needles  relaxed  nervelessly.  The  woman 
slipped  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  inert. 

Rosanna  made  a  little  clicking  sound,  expressive 
of  vexation,  with  her  tongue  and  her  lips.  She 
moved  leisurely  round  the  table  to  the  prostrate 
figure,  and  catching  up  a  cushion  from  the  sofa,  put 
it  under  her  mother's  head.  Then  she  stretched  her 
out  in  a  more  comfortable  position,  and  after  un- 
fastening the  neck  and  bosom  of  her  dress,  fetched 
water  from  the  kitchen  and  dashed  it  in  her  face. 
Presently,  getting  no  result,  she  went  to  a  corner 
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cupboard  and  brought  out  a  brandy-bottle.  She  was 
rubbing  her  mother's  temples  and  lips  with  the  spirit 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Lovesome,  a  little,  meek- 
looking,  patient-eyed  man,  plain  of  feature  and 
figure,  came  in  with  much  wiping  of  his  boots  on 
the  mat  in  the  entry.  He  tip-toed  into  the  living- 
room,  blinking  at  the  light,  and  suddenly  perceived 
what  was  going  forward. 

"Eh,  dear,  dear!"  he  said.  "What's  this,  my 
girl?" 

"She's  had  one  of  those  faints,"  replied  Rosanna. 
"She's  been  working  too  hard.  I  told  her  to  leave 
everything  until  to-morrow,  and  then  I'd  help  her, 
or  do  it  all  myself.    Rub  her  hands." 

The  woman  came  slowly  round.  Rosanna  forced 
brandy  between  her  lips;  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
after  a  moment  sat  up,  pressing  her  hand  to  her 
heart.  And  presently  recovering  and  remarking 
that  she  would  go  to  bed,  she  took  her  husband's 
arm  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  sleeping  chambers 
which  opened  off  the  living-room,  and  went  in  and 
closed  it  after  her  without  a  word  to  him  or  to 
Rosanna. 

With  a  brief  good-night  to  Lovesome,  Rosanna 
went  to  her  own  room.  She  locked  the  door  and 
drew  the  curtain  across  the  little  window.  Produc- 
ing a  key  from  a  wash-leather  bag  which  she  carried 
within  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  she  unlocked  her 
box,  and  from  the  bottom  of  it  took  a  small  desk 
to  which  a  tiny  padlock  had  been  fitted.  Out  of 
this  she  drew  two  things,  wrapped  in  several  folds 
of  red  flannel.     One,  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
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book,  she  consulted  with  knitted  brows  and  pursed 
mouth,  finally  nodding  her  head  at  it  with  satisfac- 
tion. The  other,  a  stout  leathern  purse,  she  opened 
in  order  to  deposit  therein  the  sovereign  which 
Campion  had  given  her  as  a  fastening  penny.  There 
was  more  gold  in  the  purse — sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns;  she  counted  them  oven- noiselessly. 

When  she  had  restored  the  bank-book  and  the 
purse  to  their  hiding-place,  and  had  put  the  keys 
of  desk  and  box  back  in  the  little  bag  which  she 
carried  round  her  neck,  Rosanna  undressed  quickly 
and  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Paisley  Shawl 

IT  was  much  later  when  Daniel  arrived  at  his 
aunt's  cottage  than  he  had  intended  it  should  be. 
But  on  the  village  green  he  had  encountered  Ben 
Hiles,  and  Ben  had  wanted  to  hear  all  the  news 
of  the  day.  They  had  repaired  to  the  Blackamoor's 
Head,  and  there,  over  a  pint  or  two  of  ale,  Daniel 
had  narrated  all  his  grand  doings,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  cleverness  and  comeliness  of  Rosanna. 
Ben  was  deeply  impressed,  and  said  that  he  had 
always  known  that  Daniel  would  eventually  catch 
a  better  fish  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  young 
fellows.    Daniel  went  home  with  his  nose  in  the  air. 

Sarah  Quayne  had  gone  to  bed.  But  she  had 
banked  up  the  bit  of  fire,  and  had  left  a  toothsome 
supper  for  her  nephew  on  the  little  table  by  the 
hearth.  Daniel  ate  and  drank  reflectively,  going 
slowly  over  the  events  of  the  day.  He  decided 
that  in  due  time,  and  in  respectful  fashion,  as  be- 
came such  an  affair,  he  would  ask  Rosanna  to  keep 
company  with  him.  Eventually — but  he  scarcely 
dared  to  think  of  such  a  thing  yet — they  might  think 
it  well  to  be  wedded  man  and  wife.  Daniel's  face 
and  ears  grew  quite  hot  as  he  faced  this  possibility. 

He  finished  his  supper,  and  taking  off  his  boots 
stole  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  stood  there 
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for  a  moment,   listening.     No  sound  came   from 
above.    The  old  woman  was  asleep. 

Daniel,  scratching  his  head,  looked  at  the  parcel 
which  contained  the  Paisley  shawl.  Suddenly  his 
countenance  lighted  up.  He  began  to  hunt  about 
in  the  cupboard,  and  finally  produced  a  sheet  of 
whity-brown  paper,  a  penny  bottle  of  ink,  and  the 
stump  of  a  pen.  Sitting  at  the  table,  his  head  in- 
clined to  one  side,  his  tongue  between  his  lips,  his 
shoulders  squared  and  his  arms  rounded,  he  labori- 
ously scrawled  a  line  or  two  on  the  whity-brown 
paper: 

A  Farein  from  Sicaster  Stattys  with  Luv  from 
yewrs  trewly  Dan'  Quayne.  When  this  you  See 
Remember  Me. 

This  done,  he  wiped  the  pen  in  his  hair,  and  hav- 
ing pinned  the  paper  to  the  parcel,  he  stole  softly 
upstairs  to  his  aunt's  chamber  and  deposited  his 
present  in  such  a  position  that  the  old  woman's  eyes 
would  fall  upon  it  when  she  woke  in  the  morning. 

END  OF  PART  I 
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PART  TWO 
MIDDLETHORPE  GRANGE 

Winter-Spring 
CHAPTER  I 

The  New  Roof 

UT  in  the  country,  half-way  between  Sicaster 
on  one  hand  and  Cornchester  on  the  other, 
a  small  railway  station  lay  in  the  midst  of  what, 
from  the  platform,  appeared  to  be  a  solitude. 
Northward  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen ;  the  station 
was  at  the  end  of  a  deep  cutting  whose  high  banks 
shut  out  any  view  in  that  direction ;  southward,  the 
line  dropped  sharply  into  a  low-lying  plain  which 
was  lost  at  its  further  extremity  and  on  its  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  in  the  grey  mists  which 
seemed  its  fitting  canopy  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  There  was  little  to  see  in  this  flat  stretch 
save  a  narrow,  sluggish  stream  which  wound  a  tor- 
tuous course  between  low  banks  fringed  by  stunted 
willow  and  alder.  Generally,  the  land  was  covered 
by  wide-spreading  plantations  and  game  coverts. 
Sharp  eyes  might  have  picked  out  of  the  prevalent 
haziness  the  towers  of  at  least  two  far-off  churches 
and  the  gables  of  an  occasional  isolated  farmstead; 
other  eyes  would  have  seen  nothing.  Viewed  from 
the  station  platform,  the  land  was  as  a  desert — 
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people  who  passed  by,  coming  from  more  populous 
districts,  wondered  why  the  railway  company  had 
ever  made  a  station  there  at  all.  In  point  of  fact 
there  were  two  important  villages  within  three  miles 
of  the  station — one  on  either  side  of  the  deep  cut- 
ting whose  high  banks  hid  them  from  view — and  in 
order  to  serve  them  both  the  engineers  who  designed 
the  line  had  placed  the  station  at  a  centre  exactly 
equi-distant  from  their  boundaries  and  had  then  be- 
stowed their  joint  names  upon  it — a  further  cause 
of  wonderment  to  travellers  who  approached  it  from 
the  south,  and  who,  having  previously  seen  little 
sign  of  human  habitation  for  some  miles,  were  sur- 
prised to  encounter  a  large  sign  bearing  the  name 
of  Middlethorpe-with-Hockington. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  statute  hiring  fair  at 
Sicaster  rain  was  falling  over  the  country  which 
surrounded  this  station  with  the  cold,  heavy  per- 
sistency that  always  characterises  a  November  down- 
pour. It  stood  in  great  pools  in  the  yard  outside 
the  station,  and  danced  upon  the  asphalted  platform 
within;  the  naked  trees  and  hedgerows  in  the 
meadows  were  black  and  dank  with  it;  here  and 
there,  near  the  river,  where  the  land  lay  very  low 
and  was  badly  drained,  miniature  lakes  were  forn> 
ing  in  the  fields.  Overhead,  the  sky  was  of  a  leaden 
grey  hue — the  rain  came  from  it  in  steady  vertical 
lines  which  neither  varied  in  their  direction  nor 
ceased  in  their  persistent  force.  It  was  then  four 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  downpour  had 
already  lasted  nine  hours. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  life  about  the  station 
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when  a  horse  and  cart  driven  by  a  boy  came  into 
the  yard  from  the  road  which  ran  past  its  gates,  and 
splashed  a  miry  course  through  the  pools  of  water. 
The  horse  was  reeking  with  wet  and  heat;  the  lad, 
almost  entirely  lost  to  view  beneath  an  ancient 
billycock  hat,  the  brim  of  which  he  had  turned 
downwards,  and  in  an  old  malt-sack,  which  he  had 
formed  into  a  triangular  cape  over  the  shoulders 
of  his  ancient  overcoat,  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
been  pulled  out  of  a  pond.  On  dismounting  from 
his  cart  he  took  off  his  hat  and  shook  the  rain  from 
it;  following  suit  with  the  malt-sack  he  dashed  it 
against  the  wall;  then  he  flung  both  down  within 
the  covered  entrance  to  the  station,  and  making  his 
way  to  the  porters'  room,  threw  open  the  door  with- 
out ceremony  and  poked  a  red  and  shining  face 
within. 

"How  long  will  t'  train  fro'  Nelthorpe  Junction 
be  afore  it's  in?"  he  demanded  authoritatively. 

The  two  porters,  seated  straddle-legged  across 
a  bench  in  front  of  a  glowing  fire,  were  playing 
naughts  and  crosses  with  two  pieces  of  chalk  and  a 
broken  slate.  One  of  them,  the  younger,  recently 
promoted  from  the  life  of  the  fields  to  the  service 
of  the  railway  company,  looked  up  and  scowled. 

"What's  thou  want  to  know  for?"  he  asked. 

"  'Cos  if  its  bahn  to  be  long  I  want  to  put  t'  boss 
an'  cart  i'  t'  shade,"  replied  the  bare-headed  young- 
ster. "T'  maister  said  I  wor  to  keep  t'  cart  floor  as 
dry  as  I  could,  'cos  theer's  a  young  woman  to  ride 
i'  it,  an'  I  gotten  it  covered  ower  wi'  seckin',  but  t' 
rain's  gettin'  underneyth  it." 
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The  porter  of  youthful  authority  marked  another 
cross  thoughtfully. 

"It'll  be  varry  near  ten  minutes  yit,"  he  vouch- 
safed to  answer  at  last. 

The  lad  in  charge  of  the  horse  and  cart  withdrew 
his  head,  and  hastening  back  to  the  entrance  clapped 
on  his  hat,  and  seizing  the  horse  by  its  jowl-strap 
pulled  it  unceremoniously  across  the  yard  to  a  shed 
which  was  almost  filled  with  coal,  bags  of  tillage, 
and  similar  matters,  awaiting  delivery.  He  con- 
trived to  back  cart  and  horse  into  a  vacant  space, 
and  giving  no  further  heed  to  either,  ran  back  to 
the  porters*  room,  where  he  immediately  placed 
himself  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  fire,  with  the 
result  that  his  dripping  garments  instantly  sent  forth 
a  heavy  steam  not  unmixed  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  stable. 

"By  Gow,  but  it  is  a  weeat'  unl"  he  exclaimed, 
rubbing  his  face  with  a  cotton  handkerchief  whereon 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  printed.  "It's  enoo  to  drown 
a  cat.  It's  weel  to  be  ye  chaps  'at  can  sit  bi  t*  fire, 
doin'  nowt." 

"Shut  thi  mouth!"  said  the  younger  porter. 

"Shut  thine  I"  retorted  the  lad.    "Brass  buttons  I'* 

The  younger  porter's  eyes  gleamed  dully.  He 
raised  his  hand  and  crooked  his  elbow. 

"I'll  gi'  thee  a  wipe  i'  t'  jaw  i'  two  minutes!"  he 
said  threateningly. 

"Ger  aht  wi'  thai"  jeered  the  lad.  "I  could 
f eight  two  like  thee  wi'  one  hand." 

"Now  then — now  then  1"  broke  in  the  elder 
porter.     "Guide  yersens — we'm  bahn  to  hev'   no 
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fratchin'  here.  What's  thou  come  to  t'  station  for, 
Bill  Tonki'son?  We've  nowt  for  Mcstur  Campion 
to-day  'at  I  know  on." 

"I  hevn't  come  for  nowt,"  answered  William 
Tonkinson.  "I've  come  for  t'  new  man,  and  t'  new 
sarvant-lass — they're  comin'  by  this  train  fro'  Nel- 
thorpe  Junction.  T'  maister  hired  'em  at  Sicaster 
Stattys  t'  last  week." 

"Aw!"  said  the  elder  porter.  "It's  a  nice  day 
to  come  onnywheer,  an'  all.  Theer'U  be  a  deal  o' 
watter  out  down  i'  t'  Lows  If  this  goes  on." 

"Theer's  more  nor  enoo  now,"  answered  William 
Tonkinson.  "It  wor  varry  near  up  to  t'  axil-tree 
when  I  cam'  ower  Spinney  Bottom." 

Somewhere  out  in  the  rain  a  bell  rang  sharply. 
The  two  porters,  struggling  into  greatcoats  which 
were  already  wet  through,  went  out  upon  the  plat- 
form; the  lad,  left  to  himself,  seized  upon  one  of 
the  pieces  of  chalk  and  proceeded  to  ornament  the 
wall  above  the  mantelpiece  with  rude  drawings  of 
the  younger  porter,  in  which  he  did  full  justice  to 
that  functionary's  ears  and  feet.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  person  whom 
they  were  intended  to  represent,  he  wrote  the 
younger  porter's  name  beneath  each,  and  he  had 
just  completed  this  part  of  his  performance  and 
wound  up  with  a  large  flourishing  scrawl,  when  the 
noise  of  the  approaching  train  reached  his  ears  and 
drew  him  to  the  door. 

Rosanna  and  Daniel  were  the  only  two  passen- 
gers to  alight,  and  as  there  were  none  to  be  taken 
up  the  two  porters  quickly  removed  their  trunks 
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from  the  van  and  placed  them  under  cover.  William 
Tonkinson,  anxious  to  know  what  his  new  fellow- 
servants  were  like,  approached  them  with  a  half- 
shy,  half-impudent  air. 

''You'll  be  t'  young  man  and  t*  young  woman 
for  Mestur  Campion's?"  he  said,  eyeing  them  over 
and  allowing  himself  a  rather  longer  glance  at 
Rosanna  than  at  Daniel.  'Tve  gotten  a  hoss  an' 
cart  i'  t'  shade  outside,  and  I've  tried  to  keep  t' 
floor  as  dry  as  I  could,  but  t'  weeat's  gotten  in. 
Happen  t'  young  woman  can  sit  on  her  box?" 

Rosanna,  who  was  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  water- 
proof, smiled  at  William  in  very  friendly  fashion. 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right !"  she  exclaimed.  "Don't 
mind  about  me.    I'm  not  afraid  of  the  rain." 

"I'll  fetch  t'  hoss  an'  cart,"  said  William,  and 
went  off  with  much  more  alacrity  than  usual.  Bring- 
ing the  horse  and  cart  back  to  the  entrance  to  the 
station,  he  made  bustling  preparations  for  shipping 
the  travellers'  trunks,  and  was  almost  immediately 
engaged  in  a  wordy  altercation  with  the  younger 
porter.  Daniel  assisted  to  get  the  trunks  in;  then 
he  helped  Rosanna  climb  into  the  cart  and  followed 
her  himself;  seated  on  their  boxes,  Rosanna  shel- 
tered under  her  umbrella,  and  Daniel  with  the  collar 
of  his  overcoat  turned  up  about  his  ears,  they 
started  out,  with  William,  once  more  encaped  in  the 
old  malt-sack,  perched  on  the  front  of  the  cart.  He 
turned  to  fling  a  farewell  taunt  at  the  younger  por- 
ter; the  younger  porter,  conscious  of  Rosanna's 
comeliness,  affected  a  lordly  disdain. 

**Ye  mun  sit  tight,"  said  William  as  they  splashed 
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out  of  the  station  yard.  "T*  traction-ingun's  been 
ower  this  road  and  it's  full  o'  hoils  nearly  all  t* 
way  to  Middlethorpe.*' 

"Is  it  far?"  inquired  Rosanna. 

"Matter  o'  three  miles,"  answered  William.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  Daniel  half-friendlily.  "Ha' 
ye  gotten  a  chew  o'  'bacca,  mate?"  he  inquired. 

Daniel  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  brought  out  a  piece 
of  twist  tobacco,  and  passed  it  to  the  lad,  who  bit 
off  a  square  half-inch  and  stowed  it  away  in  his 
cheek.  He  handed  the  rest  back  to  Daniel  with 
a  gruff  word  of  acknowledgment. 

"T'  housekeeper  said  'at  I  wor  to  say  'at  she'd 
hev'  summat  warm  for  yer  when  we  gat  theer,"  he 
said  presently.  "She's  noan  a  bad  'un  i'  that  way, 
isn't  t'  owd  lass — lewks  well  efter  yer  bellies." 

Daniel  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  Rosanna  mur- 
mured an  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Pratt's  kindness. 

"It's  a  good  place,  Mr.  Campion's,  isn't  it?"  she 
asked. 

"Aw,  aye,  theer's  nowt  wrong  wi'  t'  place,"  re- 
plied William.  "It's  quietish,  an'  that  theer,  but 
ye're  weel  done  to — they  treat  yer  reight  enough 
at  Mestur  Campion's." 

"How  long  ha'  you  been  theer?"  inquired  Daniel. 

"This  is  t'  second  year — I  settled  to  stop  agean," 
replied  William.  "I  did  once  think  o'  makkin'  a 
change,  and  then  I  thowt,  *Nay,'  I  thowt,  *I  mud  as 
weel  stop  wheer  I  am.'  Theer's  plenty  to  ate  and 
drink  here,  and  they're  noan  stingy  wi'  t'  ale — ye 
can  hev'  a  pint  for  t'  askin',  i'  reason,  like." 

"I've  heerd  tell  it's  a  good  place,"  said  Daniel 
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reflectively.     *'Else  I  shouldn't  ha'  engaged  to  it." 

"Wheer  ha'  ye  been  afore,  like?"  inquired 
William,  who  was  burning  with  curiosity.  "Some- 
wheer  t'  other  side  o'  t'  country,  worrn't  it?" 

Daniel  plunged  into  a  history  of  his  doings  since 
he    had    first    gone    to    place,    ten    years    before, 
William,  who  was  but  seventeen,  and  therefore  of 
limited  experience,  listening  with  interest.    Rosanna,! 
beaten  and  buffeted  by  the  heavy  rain,  kept  herself 
as  dry  as  she  could,  and  amused  herself  with  their 
conversation.     They  talked  of  such  masters  as  they 
had  known,  of  fellow-servants  they  had  had,   of 
the  meals  that  had  been  set  before  them,  and  of 
the  cattle  they  had  kept  in  charge.     Then  William 
was  required  to  tell  all  he  knew  of  Middlethorpe 
Grange,    and    by    the    time    they    had    advanced 
two  miles  on  their  journey  Rosanna  had  learnt  that 
Mr.    Campion   farmed  three  hundred   acres,   that 
there  were  four  regular  outdoor  as  well  as  two  in-| 
door  labourers,  and  that  the  eight  horses  kept  for 
the  plough  were  the  very  finest  in  those  parts,  and] 
were    named    respectively    Rose,    Violet,    FannyJ 
Chrystal,  Bute,  Captain,  Major,  and  Short.  j 

Rosanna  kept  an  eye  on  the  country  through] 
which  they  were  passing.  The  horse  and  cart  were] 
skirting  the  low-lying  land  by  a  road  which  grad- 
ually climbed  to  higher  ground.  Under  that  leadenj 
sky  and  pouring  rain  the  country  looked  desolate] 
and  cheerless;  here  and  there  they  passed  fields  in] 
which  bedraggled,  fleece-soaked  sheep  were  paddling 
in  the  mud;  once  or  twice  they  passed  a  farmsteads 
whereon  there  was  no  more  sign  of  life  than  thd 
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geese  and  ducks  swimming  about  the  pond  in  the 
fold.  Yet  Rosanna  knew  enough  of  country  life 
to  see  that  here,  on  the  higher  ground,  well  above 
the  low  levels,  was  a  richly  soiled  land,  and  she  said 
so  to  Daniel,  who  turned  about  him  and  gave  the 
dank  fields  and  sodden  earth  a  steady,  critical  in- 
spection. 

"Aye,  it's  good  land,  this,"  he  assented  laconi- 
cally.   "Theer's  nowt  wrong  wi'  this  land." 

"Ours  is  better  land  nor  this,"  said  William. 
"It's  t'  best  land  and  t'  best  farmed  land  hereabouts, 
is  ours.  Ye  can't  see  none  on  it  fro'  here,  but  ye'U 
see  t'  Grange  in  a  minute  or  two." 

At  the  top  of  the  next  rise  in  the  road  he  lifted 
his  whip  and  pointed  across  the  land  on  his  right. 

"Yon's  Middlethorpe  Grange,"  he  said. 

Daniel  and  Rosanna  gazed  with  interest  at  their 
new  home.  They  saw  an  irregular  mass  of  build- 
ings on  the  top  of  a  large  knoll — buildings  of  old 
red  brick,  red-tiled,  set  amongst  high  elms  which 
were  evidently  largely  tenanted  by  rooks.  From  the 
knoll,  from  the  elms  and  buildings,  the  land  fell 
away  on  all  sides,  the  green  of  the  home  fields 
merging  into  the  red  and  brown  of  the  acres  under 
cultivation.  High  above  gables  and  elms  a  tiled 
steeple,  surmounted  by  a  weathercock,  kept  watch 
over  the  homestead. 

"It's  a  biggish  place,  seemin'ly,"  said  Daniel. 

"A  gret,  ram'mlin'  owd  house  it  is,"  said  William. 
"Theer's  enough  room  in  it  for  a  regiment  o'  sojers. 
It  flays  me  to  go  along  some  o'  t'  passages  at  neet." 

*'I  notice  'at  Mestur  Campion  believes  i'  keeping 
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good  gates,  and  such-like,"  said  Daniel,  as  the  horse 
and  cart  turned  Into  an  avenue  fenced  off  from 
the  road  by  smart  posts  and  rails.  "I  like  to  see 
good  gates  on  a  farm." 

*'He  has  Iverything  o'  t^  best,  hes  our  malster," 
replied  William.  "Ye'll  not  find  a  badly  hung  gate 
nor  yit  a  gap  onnywheer  on  t'  place." 

The  horse  and  cart,  with  Its  drenched  and  drip- 
ping occupants,  rumbled  and  creaked  up  the  avenue, 
and  turning  through  another  gate  at  the  end  entered 
a  wide  courtyard,  around  three  sides  of  which  stood 
the  farmhouse — an  old  Jacobean  building  which 
had  evidently  been  restored  within  recent  years.  It 
was  a  much  larger  place  than  either  Daniel  or 
Rosanna  had  expected  to  see — Daniel,  indeed,  was 
so  much  amazed  by  its  size  that  he  sat  staring  at 
it,  open-mouthed,  until  the  cart  stopped  before  the 
kitchen  door,  which,  flung  open  by  Mrs.  Pratt  in 
person,  revealed  a  comfortable  interior  and  a  big 
fire.     Mrs.  Pratt  waved  arms  of  welcome. 

*'Come  In,  come  in  wi*  you  I"  she  cried  shrilly. 
"Such  a  day  to  be  out  In — ^you  must  be  like  drowned 
kitlings.  But  you  mun  change  your  things  and  have 
some  hot  tea,  and  then  there'll  be  no  harm  done, 
I'll  warrant — there,  run  In,  Rosanna,  and  I'll  attend 
to  you  In  a  minute.  Now  this'll  be  Daniel — how  do 
you,  Daniel? — ^you  look  that  healthy  that  a  drop 
o'  rain  more  or  less'll  none  hurt  you,  I  think;  happen 
you'll  just  give  a  hand  to  the  boxes  wl'  William,  and 
he'll  show  you  where  your  chamber  is,  and  such- 
like, while  I  see  to  the  young  woman.  And  then 
you  shall  all  have  your  teas — and  sure  I  am  that 
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you'll  be  glad  of  'em.  Now  then,  Rosanna,  you 
come  along  with  me — I'm  glad  to  see  you're  wear- 
ing a  waterproof — ^you  can  leave  it  here  i'  the  lobby 
and  we'll  see  about  drying  it  after." 

Rosanna  followed  Mrs.  Pratt,  who  never  ceased 
from  speech,  along  a  number  of  stone  passages, 
lined  and  whitewashed,  and  up  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs  to  a  wing  of  the  house  which  seemed  far 
remote  from  that  at  which  they  had  entered.  The 
housekeeper  opened  the  door  of  a  neatly  furnished 
bedroom. 

"This  is  your  chamber,  Rosanna,"  she  said. 
"There's  only  four  o'  the  sleeping  chambers  fur- 
nished on  this  side  the  house — one's  the  master's, 
and  one's  mine,  and  this  is  yours,  and  there's  an- 
other that  we  keep  for  company,  though  it's  seldom 
that  we're  troubled  with  any.  The  men  sleeps  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  over  the  kitchens — it's 
a  great,  rambling  place  this.  I'll  show  you  all  over 
it  when  you've  had  your  tea,  and  then  you'll  know 
where  things  are.  And  now  if  you've  got  your  feet 
wet  or  your  skirts  damp,  you'd  better  have  your 
box  up  to  change  your  things — it  'ud  be  a  pity  to 
run  any  risk  of  catching  cold  at  your  first  coming." 

Thanks,  however,  to  her  waterproof  and  um- 
brella, and  to  the  fact  that  she  had  travelled  by 
train  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  Daniel  had  pro- 
tected her  feet  while  in  the  cart,  Rosanna  was  able 
to  profess  herself  quite  dry,  and  after  smoothing 
her  hair  she  accompanied  Mrs.  Pratt  to  the  great 
kitchen,  where  a  stout,  motherly  woman,  somewhat 
resembling    the    housekeeper    in  appearance,    was 
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busily  fq^ing  ham  and  eggs  at  the  fire.  This  good 
person,  introduced  as  Mrs.  Moreby,  the  shepherd's 
wife,  had  come  in  to  help  in  the  absence  of  a  domes- 
tic, and  made  haste  to  observe  that  she  was  glad  to 
see  Rosanna  looking  such  a  likely  young  woman, 
adding,  with  a  profound  sigh,  that  good  health  was 
worth  praying  for,  and  entering  immediately  after- 
wards upon  an  account  of  a  particular  internal  ail- 
ment of  her  own,  which  was  only  cut  short  by  the  en- 
trance of  Daniel  and  William,  who,  having  stabled 
the  horse,  made  their  own  arrangements,  and  pol- 
ished themselves  up  in  the  back  kitchen,  were  now 
ready  for  the  good  cheer  which  Mrs.  Pratt  had 
promised  them. 

Rosanna,  quick  to  observe  anything,  saw  that  this 
was  a  house  in  which  cleanliness  and  comfort  went 
hand-in-hand.  The  kitchen,  a  big,  lofty  apartment, 
paved  with  red  and  black  tiles,  and  furnished  with 
old  settles,  presses,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  was  warm  and  comfortable;  the  tea- 
table,  already  spread,  had  a  decent  white  cloth  upon 
it  instead  of  being  the  bare  deal  board  which  she 
had  usually  seen — anybody,  she  said  to  herself, 
would  have  been  hard  to  please  who  did  not  feel 
satisfied  with  what  they  found  there.  As  for 
Daniel,  he  felt  an  equal  satisfaction  with  his  new 
surroundings,  and  when  he,  Rosanna,  and  William 
presently  sat  down  to  make  what  Mrs.  Pratt  styled 
a  right  good  tea,  he  informed  himself  that,  so  far, 
this  was  the  likeliest  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 

William,  it  was  plain,  was  a  sort  of  privileged 
favourite  and  licensed  wit.     He  talked  and  ate  at 
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the  same  time,  levelling  his  shafts  at  Mrs.  Pratt 
and  at  the  shepherd's  wife  alike.  Every  now  and 
then  he  cast  shy  glances  at  Rosanna,  whose  south- 
ern accent  was  strange  to  him,  but  before  the  end 
of  the  meal  he  had  plucked  up  sufficient  confidence 
to  wink  at  her  after  making  one  of  his  best  jokes. 
Mrs.  Pratt  told  Rosanna  that  she  was  to  take  no 
notice  of  him — he  was  only  a  pert  young  bairn. 
William,  however,  proud  with  meat,  as  Mrs. 
Moreby  observed,  was  man-like  enough  when,  tea 
being  over,  he  lighted  a  lanthorn  and  carried  Daniel 
off  to  the  stables,  to  exhibit  and  supper-up  the 
horses. 

When  the  washing-up  was  done  and  Mrs.  Moreby 
had  put  on  her  pattens  and  gone  home,  Mrs.  Pratt 
showed  Rosanna  over  the  house,  observing  as  they 
set  out  that  she  would  soon  see  that  there  was  no 
more  work  to  be  done  than  would  keep  a  body  in 
good  health.  There  were  few  downstairs  rooms  to 
attend  so — since  his  mother's  death  Mr.  Campion 
had  never  used  any  room  but  the  parlour,  wherein, 
said  the  housekeeper,  he  spent  all  his  indoor-time, 
ate  his  meals,  read  the  newspaper,  and  wrote  his 
letters.  Rosanna  looked  into  it — a  big,  comfortably 
furnished  room,  embellished  with  a  few  old  family 
pictures,  a  fox's  mask  or  two,  and  a  case  of  stuffed 
birds.  Near  it,  but  opening  off  the  kitchen,  Mrs. 
Pratt  had  a  small  sitting-room  of  her  own,  where 
she  did  her  sewing  and  mending  and  sometimes 
retired  for  her  rest;  for  the  most  part,  she  im- 
pressed upon  her  new  maid,  she  was  on  her  feet,  up 
and  about. 
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**And  I  always  clean  out  my  room  myself, 
Rosanna,'*  she  said,  "so  that  there's  naught  to  do 
downstairs,  as  you  might  say,  beyond  keeping  the 
master's  parlour  tidy.  He's  a  very  easy  gentleman 
to  please,  is  Mr.  Campion — I  know  his  tastes  to  a 
nicety.  Now  he's  out  to-night,  taking  his  tea  with 
Mr.  Watkinson,  at  the  Lows,  and  he'll  want  naught 
when  he  comes  in  but  just  a  jug  of  cold  water  and 
a  clean  tumbler — it's  very  little  trouble  that  he 
gives.  And  now  there's  naught  but  the  dairy  for 
you  to  see,  and  that  we'll  leave  till  morning,  for. 
we  should  have  to  cross  the  yard  and  it's  still  rain- 
ing. And  I'm  sure  you'll  be  tired — there's  one  good 
thing  about  the  Grange,  you've  got  as  warm  and 
comfortable  a  kitchen  as  you  could  find  in  a  king's 
palace — there's  an  easy-chair  and  table  inside  the 
long  settle,  by  the  hearth,  that  you  must  always 
keep  for  yourself — if  that  young  Bill  gets  into  it, 
you  mun  just  turn  him  out,  neck  and  crop." 

There  being  nothing  more  to  do  that  night, 
Rosanna  fetched  some  sewing  from  her  room  and 
installed  herself  in  the  easy-chair  by  the  fire.  Out- 
side, the  rain  pattered  loudly  on  the  cobble-stones 
of  the  yard;  inside  the  kitchen  the  old  eight-day 
clock  ticked  peacefully.  Rosanna  was  content — 
she  could  see  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  good  place. 

After  a  time  Daniel  and  William  came  in.  They, 
too,  had  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  that  night. 
The  horses  were  suppered-up  and  shut  fast  in  the 
stables.  They  drew  near  to  the  fire,  Daniel  think- 
ing that  Rosanna  looked  uncommonly  nice  in  a  white 
apron  and  a  smart  cap,  and  William  making  des- 
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perate  resolutions  to  Ingratiate  himself  with  her. 

**You  young  men  ought  to  play  some  games  when 
youVe  nothing  to  do,"  she  said.  *'Cards  or  some- 
thing.    Can't  you  play  cards,  William?'* 

*'I  can  play  all-fours,"  answered  William.  "An* 
once  I  could  play  beg  o'  my  neighbour,  but  It's  a 
long  time  sin'." 

*'Well,  you  ought  to  do  something  at  nights," 
Insisted  Rosanna.  "What  did  you  do  at  your  last 
place,  Daniel?'* 

"Me?'*  said  Daniel.  "Aw — I  used  to  read  t' 
newspaper  sometimes,  an*  hev'  a  bit  o'  talk,  like, 
an*  me  an*  another  chap  hed  a  game  at  draughts 
now  and  then.  But  for  a  piece  back  I  used  to 
amuse  misen  an*  t*  others  wi'  my  grammyphone." 

"Your  what?"  asked  Rosanna. 

"Grammyphone — It's  a  thing  like  a  trumpet  *at 
works  bl  machinery;  ye  put  things — cylinders  they 
call  'em — Into  it,  and  It  plays  tunes,  and  sings,  like 
they  do  i*  t*  theayters,**  explained  Daniel.  "I 
swopped  my  owd  bicycle  for  It — it  wor  worth  fiyt 
or  six  pound." 

"You  ought  to  have  brought  it  with  you,**  said 
Rosanna. 

"I  hev  browt  it,**  said  Daniel.  "It's  upstairs  i* 
my  box,  an*  t*  tunes  an'  all.** 

"Fotch  It  down,"  entreated  William.  "I  niyer 
heerd  tell  o'  owt  like  that  theer." 

Daniel  looked  round  the  kitchen  at  the  various 
doors. 

"Happen  t'  maister  wouldn't  like  it?"  he  said 
dubiously. 
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*'T'  maister's  noan  In,"  replied  William.  "He's 
tea-in'  wi'  owd  Mestur  Watki'son." 

"Why,  then,  happen  t'  housekeeper  wodn't  like 
it,"  said  Daniel. 

"She'll  noan  mind,"  said  William.  He  went 
across  the  kitchen,  and  tapping  at  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Pratt's  parlour,  opened  it  a  little  way.  "Missis," 
he  said,  "Dan'l's  gotten  some  sort  of  a  mewsical- 
box — ha'  you  got  onny  objections  to  his  playin'  in? 
It's  summat  new." 

"Eh,  bless  you,  no,  lad!"  answered  Mrs.  Pratt's 
voice  from  within.  "He's  welcome  to  play  a  score 
o'  musical-boxes  if  he  likes.  Leave  the  door  open 
and  then  I  can  hear  a  tune  or  two." 

"Fotch  it  down!"  said  William.  "Here,  I'll  tak' 
a  candle  for  yer  to  see  by.  Dost  say  t'  thing  sings? 
How  can  it  sing  if  It's  a  machine?" 

"Ye'll  see  In  a  minute,"  answered  Daniel  proudly. 
"It's  a  sort  of  echo,  like — ^but  ye'll  see." 

Half  an  hour  later.  Campion,  who  had  walked 
over  from  his  neighbour's  farm,  heard  strangely 
unfamiliar  sounds  proceeding  from  his  own  kitchen. 
He  lingered  on  the  step  outside  for  a  moment, 
and  then  raised  the  latch  very  softly  and  en- 
tered. Unobserved,  he  found  himself  gazing  on 
a  group  which  an  artist  would  have  given  much  to 
paint. 

The  big  kitchen  was  in  gloom  save  for  the  space 
within  the  long  settle.  On  the  deal  table  stood 
the  gramophone,  trilling  forth  "Knocked  'em  In  the 
Old  Kent  Road";  behind  It,  In  the  character  of 
proud  exhibitor,  sat  Daniel,  commanding  a  row  of 
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cylinders;  perched  on  a  stool,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  trumpet,  his  eye  wide  open  and  his  mouth 
agape,  was  William,  rapt  and  enthusiastic;  near 
him,  her  head  on  one  side  and  her  hands  planted 
on  her  plump  hips,  stood  Mrs.  Pratt;  beyond  the 
table,  half  in  light,  half  in  shade,  her  sewing  lying 
idly  in  her  lap,  her  mouth  smiling,  sat  Rosanna. 

The  raucous  notes  died  away;  Campion,  who  had 
been  holding  the  latch  of  the  door  in  his  hand,  let 
it  fall  and  went  forward.  The  others  turned,  and 
seeing  him  Daniel  and  Rosanna  rose  to  their  feet. 
Campion  nodded  kindly  to  them. 

'Well,  Rosanna— well,  Daniel  T*  he  said.  "So 
youVe  got  here  safely?  it's  a  pity  you'd  such  a  wet 
day  to  travel  in.  Whatever's  that  you've  got 
there?" 

"It's  Dan'l's  grammyphone,  maister!"  exclaimed 
William  excitedly.  "Play  the  maister  a  tune,  Dan'l 
— one  o'  them  like  a  brass  band." 

"Aye,  let's  hear  it,"  said  Campion.  "I  thought 
somebody  was  having  a  concert." 

Daniel,  blushing  like  a  girl,  induced  the  gramo- 
phone to  perform  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  from  Faust, 
William  meanwhile  keeping  time  with  his  stock- 
inged feet. 

"Well,  that's  clever,"  said  Campion,  at  the  con- 
clusion. "You'll  never  be  without  music  now,  Mrs. 
Pratt — that's  as  good  as  a  band." 

"It'll  not  disturb  you,  will  it,  Mr.  Campion,  if 
Daniel  performs  on  it  a  bit  longer?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Pratt  as  the  master  moved  off  towards  his  own 
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room.  ''He's  got  a  tune  or  two  that  we  haven't 
heard  yet." 

"No — no,  It'll  not  disturb  me,"  replied  Campion. 
"Play  as  many  tunes  as  you  like,  my  lad." 

He  went  across  the  kitchen  and  into  the  parlour, 
Mrs.  Pratt  whispering  to  Rosanna  to  take  him 
fresh  water  and  a  tumbler,  and  to  set  the  spirit- 
case  on  the  table. 

"And  just  Inquire  If  there's  aught  more  he  wants,'* 
she  suggested. 

When  Rosanna  carried  out  these  Instructions  she 
found  Campion  sitting  In  a  thoughtful  attitude. be- 
fore his  fire.  He  looked  up  In  response  to  her 
question  and  shook  his  head.  She  had  almost 
reached  the  door  when  he  spoke. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  comfortable  here,  Rosanna," 
he  said.     "We  like  our  people  to  feel  at  home." 

Rosanna  thanked  him  and  said  she  was  quite  sure 
that  she  would  be  comfortable,  and  that  she  hoped 
she  would  give  satisfaction.  He  nodded  his  head 
without  speaking,  at  that,  as  If  he  needed  no  assur- 
ance as  to  her  capabilities,  and  she  closed  the  door 
and  left  him  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  II 

Quiet  Campion 

AMONGST  his  neighbours  of  the  countryside 
Campion  had  a  reputation.  He  was  invar- 
iably spoken  of  as  Quiet  Campion.  If  you  had 
asked  in  tavern  or  at  market  for  Garrett  Campion 
you  might  not  readily  have  gained  news  of  him — 
if  you  had  asked  for  Quiet  Campion  every  man 
would  have  known  whom  you  meant.  It  was  known 
throughout  the  district  that  no  man  could  possibly 
be  of  more  retiring  habits,  of  a  more  reserved 
nature,  of  fewer  words  than  the  master  of  Middle- 
thorpe  Grange.  True,  he  held  daily  conversations 
with  his  housekeeper,  his  labourers,  and  with  folk 
who  had  business  with  him ;  he  went  every  Saturday 
to  market,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  local 
fairs  and  auction-marts ;  but  he  never  wasted  speech 
and  never  encouraged  friendship,  or  even  acquaint- 
ance— it  was  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  find 
him  entertaining  any  one  or  being  entertained  him- 
self. He  was  always  out  and  about,  but  few  people 
ever  got  more  than  a  nod  from  him.  Yet  he  was 
well  liked  and  even  popular  in  the  district — his 
brother  farmers  knew  that  his  silent  manners  did 
not  issue  from  either  churlishness  or  surliness — it 
was  Quiet  Campion's  way  to  keep  close  counsel. 

The  Campions  had  been  on  the  land  at  Middle- 
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thorpe  Grange  for  two  hundred  years.  In  one  of 
the  oaken  presses  in  the  parlour  there  was  a  great 
folio  Bible  which  had  been  used  since  1689  as  a 
family  register.  Garrett  Campion,  examining  it 
carefully  upon  one  occasion,  discovered  that  several 
pages  of  the  spare  paper  at  the  beginning  had  been 
skilfully  removed.  The  first  entry,  dated  1689, 
referred  to  the  entrance  upon  Middlethorpe  Grange 
farm  of  one  Stephen  Campion,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  show  where  he  came  from  or  who  he  was,  and 
Garrett  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  previous  rec- 
ords of  the  family  had  been  purposely  destroyed. 
In  some  of  the  old  oak  chests  stowed  away  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  house  there  were  quantities  of 
old  books,  bearing  dates  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Going  through  these  one  day  in 
winter  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  do, 
Garrett  Campion  found  that  from  every  book  of  a 
date  previous  to  1689,  the  page  whereon  the  owner's 
name  is  usually  written  had  either  been  torn  out 
or  mutilated.  Evidences  of  the  family's  respecta- 
bility, of  its  antiquity,  of  its  alliances  with  other 
families  of  good  standing  there  were  in  plenty  from 
1689  onwards;  of  anything  relating  to  it  previous 
to  that  year  the  last  of  the  Campions  (who  was 
probably  the  first  to  inquire  into  the  matter)  could 
never  discover  anything.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  first  of  his  race  to  tenant  Middle- 
thorpe Grange  had  for  some  reason  or  other 
thought  it  well  to  destroy  all  the  family  records 
previous  to  his  own  time,  and  had  done  so  very 
effectively. 
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Of  the  Campion  family  since  1689,  however, 
there  were  evidences  and  memorials  enough.  In 
the  parlour  which  Quiet  Campion  made  his  dining- 
room,  sitting-room,  and  office,  and  in  a  great  room 
across  the  hall  which  had  never  been  used  since  the 
death  of  his  mother,  there  was  a  series  of  family 
portraits  going  right  back  to  the  first  Campion  who 
came  to  Middlethorpe.  It  appeared  from  these 
that  every  Campion  had  felt  it  his  duty  on  arriving 
at  something  like  middle-age  to  have  the  portraits 
of  himself  and  his  wife  painted  and  added  to  the 
collection.  There  were  now  eight  couples  of  them 
— there  were  also  some  extra  pictures,  chiefly  of 
daughters  of  the  family  whose  parents  had  admired 
them  so  much  that  they  must  needs  commission  the 
portrait-painter  to  limn  their  features.  Quiet  Cam- 
pion, sitting  alone  at  night  amongst  these  representa- 
tions of  his  ancestors,  used  to  notice  and  reflect 
upon  one  pertinent  fact — all  the  men  of  the  family 
were  very  much  alike.  His  ancestor  of  Queen 
/\.nne's  time,  in  spite  of  his  different  attire,  was  a 
man  pretty  much  like  himself — tall,  of  spare  habit, 
fresh  complexion,  reddish  brown  hair,  long  of  nose, 
with  steel-blue  eyes  set  rather  close,  and  with  a 
square  chin,  deeply  cleft.  These  features,  no  matter 
what  women  had  been  brought  into  the  family,  had 
always  distinguished  the  men — it  seemed  as  if  time 
would  never  work  any  change  in  them. 

Quiet  Campion's  father,  a  Garrett  too,  had  mar- 
ried Anne  van  der  Linde,  the  daughter  of  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  Dutchmen  who  came  over  with 
Cornelius  Vermuyden  to  drain  the  Fens,  and  settled 
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down  after  the  making  of  the  Dutch  river  on  some 
of  the  reclaimed  land  about  Thorne  and  Hatfield. 
She  had  brought  into  the  house  a  good  many  pre- 
cepts and  examples  of  Dutch-like  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  and  was  in  addition  a  very  clever,  capable, 
managing  woman.  When  her  husband  died.  Quiet 
Campion,  their  only  child,  was  sixteen  years  old, 
and  at  school;  she  kept  him  there  two  years  longer 
and  managed  the  farm  herself;  then  for  three  years 
she  caused  him  to  be  practically  instructed  in  every 
detail  of  agriculture,  and  on  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day relinquished  the  tenancy  and  everything  to  him. 
When  he  was  twenty-five  she  died,  and  for  ten  years 
he  had  been  alone. 

At  thirty-five  Campion^s  habits  had  become  con- 
firmed. Mrs.  Pratt  used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was 
more  like  a  machine  than  a  man;  Mrs.  Moreby 
affirmed  that  for  several  years  she  had  regulated  her 
clock  by  his  movements  because  he  invariably  came 
to  their  cottage  to  speak  to  Moreby  at  a  certain 
hour  every  day.  It  was  true  that  his  day  was  por- 
tioned out  with  a  mathematical  precision  which  was 
probably  unconscious  on  his  part  and  had  gradually 
come  to  be,  instead  of  having  sprung  from  design. 
He  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  was  out  and  about 
for  some  time  before  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  at 
nine  o'clock.  After  breakfast  he  would  read  the 
county  newspaper  until  ten,  when  he  went  out 
again.  From  ten  until  twelve  he  was  in  the  land; 
between  twelve  and  one,  when  he  dined,  he  posted 
up  his  account-books,  which,  unlike  those  of  most 
farmers,  were  very  strictly  kept.     After  dinner  he 
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would  smoke  a  cigar  and  read  one  of  the  many 
agricultural  journals  or  magazines  to  which  he  sub- 
scribed; at  three  he  would  take  his  gun  and  stroll 
about  his  land  until  five,  when  he  came  back  to  the 
farm  and  wrote  his  business  letters  until  six,  at 
which  hour  he  made  his  last  meal  of  the  day.  He 
spent  the  evening  in  discussing  the  morrow's  work 
with  his  foreman,  in  more  reading  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  occasionally  of  one  of  the  old 
books  of  which  the  house  contained  a  large  collec- 
tion, in  smoking  more  cigars,  and  in  drinking  the 
moderate  allowance  of  whisky  to  which  he  strictly 
limited  himself.    By  ten  o'clock  he  was  in  bed. 

This  was  an  ordinary  day's  routine.  Days  such 
as  Sundays,  market-days,  fair-days,  and  the  like 
varied  from  it.  On  Sunday  he  went  to  church 
in  the  morning  and  walked  about  his  land  in  the 
afternoon.  He  never  did  more  than  exchange  a 
brief  salutation  or  a  mere  nod  with  anybody  at  the 
church  door,  and  he  was  never  seen  to  have  a  com- 
panion in  going  about  his  fields  and  meadows.  On 
market-days  he  drove  into  Sicaster,  transacted 
whatever  business  he  had  to  do  without  undue  haste, 
but  with  no  waste  of  time,  and  drove  home  again. 
No  one  ever  saw  him  sit  down  to  an  ordinary;  he 
was  never  found  drinking  or  idling  in  bar-parlours. 
Other  men  might  lounge  about  the  street  or  stand 
at  the  doors  of  the  inns;  Quiet  Campion  did  neither. 
He  was  always  on  the  move;  if  you  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  at  the  Golden  Crown  for  three 
o'clock  it  was  useless  to  go  there  at  two  minutes  past 
the  hour.    He  went  to  market  for  business,  not  for 
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pleasure.  He  went  to  sheep  and  cattle  fairs  in  the 
same  way,  doing  his  business  as  rapidly  as  it  could 
be  done,  and  returning  home  when  there  was  no 
more  to  do.  Every  December  he  went  to  London 
for  the  Cattle  Show  and  was  away  a  week;  every 
year,  too,  he  attended  the  Royal  Show,  wherever 
it  might  be  held.  But  Mrs.  Pratt,  discussing  him 
with  anybody,  was  wont  to  remark  that  whether 
he  went  to  London  or  to  Reading,  to  Leeds  or  to 
Nottingham,  he  never  seemed  to  have  seen  any- 
thing but  fat  beasts,  prize  pigs,  and  the  latest 
labour-saving  machinery  from  Canada. 

The  secret  of  his  Indifference  to  everything  except 
his  farm  was  a  simple  one — Campion  was  wrapped 
up  in  his  calling.  He  had  soon  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  farm  the  equal  of  anything  of  the  same  sort 
within  a  hundred  miles,  but  with  this  he  was  not 
content — he  wanted  to  make  it  a  model  of  its  sort. 
There  were  not  wanting  people  who  hinted  darkly 
that  he  could  not  make  the  money  out  of  the  farm 
which  he  spent  on  it,  and  said  openly  that  it  was 
well  for  him  that  his  forefathers  had  been  careful 
and  saving  folk.  It  was  certain  that  no  other 
farmer  in  those  parts  did  the  things  that  he  did. 
He  bought  every  new  machine  that  came  upon  the 
market,  and  engaged  mechanics  to  explain  their 
working  thoroughly  to  his  men.  He  took  advantage 
of  all  the  latest  scientific  results  attained  at  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  spent  money  in  artificial 
manures  with  something  like  prodigality.  More- 
over, he  would  have  everything  about  the  place  to 
be  smart.    Nothing  was  ever  out  of  repair;  nothing 
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ever  wanted  a  coat  of  paint.  But  In  addition  to  this 
generosity  of  expenditure  Campion  had  a  jealous 
care  of  utilising  everything  that  presented  itself 
from  natural  sources.  On  his  farm  nothing  was 
ever  wasted.  He  invented  and  perfected  a  scheme 
whereby  nothing  of  either  solid  or  liquid  manure 
in  his  fold  was  lost,  and  while  other  farmers  wasted 
rain-water  as  If  it  had  been  worthless,  he  contrived 
a  system  of  spoutings  and  reservoirs  which  pre- 
served It  as  if  every  drop  had  been  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  Naturally  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  his  landlord  and  his  landlord's  agent,  and  It 
was  frequently  remarked  that  while  some  folk  could 
get  nothing,  however  they  might  beg  and  pray, 
Quiet  Campion  had  only  to  ask  In  order  to  have. 

Over  the  little  community  which  dwelt  within  his 
gates  Quiet  Campion  exercised  a  sovereignty  which 
was  all  the  more  real  because  it  was  never  felt.  It 
was  no  empty  boast  of  his  when  he  said  to  Rosanna 
that  they  of  Middlethorpe  Grange  liked  their 
people  to  feel  at  home.  With  the  exception  of  the 
indoor  servants — always,  from  necessity,  a  migra- 
tory race — the  folk  who  came  to  work  for  the  Cam- 
pions remained  with  them.  Half  a  mile  away  from 
the  farmstead,  on  the  high-road  to  Middlethorpe 
village,  there  were  four  cottages,  tenanted  by  Cam- 
pion's outdoor  labourers  and  their  families. 
Moreby,  the  shepherd,  who  had  the  first,  had  been 
In  the  Campion  service  thirty-seven  years,  entering 
it  two  years  before  the  present  Campion  was  born; 
Dickinson,  a  general  labourer,  now  getting  old  and 
worn,  who  lived  in  the  next  cottage,  had  been  In  It 
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even  longer  than  Moreby;  Burton,  the  cowman, 
his  neighbour  on  the  other  side,  had  seen  twenty 
years'  service.  The  fourth  cottage  was  occupied  by 
Allwright,  a  ploughman,  who  after  living  three  years 
in  the  house  had  recently  married  a  former  servant- 
maid,  and  had  set  up  housekeeping.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  fine  thing  to  get  these  married  quarters 
at  Middlethorpe  Grange — they  were  dry,  well- 
built,  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  each  had  an 
excellent  garden  and  a  stye  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing two  pigs;  they  were  let  to  the  men,  moreover,  at 
very  cheap  rates.  Campion  gave  their  occupants 
many  privileges — none  of  the  men  ever  had  cause 
to  buy  a  pig,  for  he  gave  each  of  them  two  young 
ones  every  year,  and  would  often  tell  them  to  take 
home  a  sack  of  pig-meal  or  a  load  of  potatoes  for 
their  keep.  Then  he  gave  them  seed  potatoes  for 
their  gardens,  and  allowed  them  the  use  of  a  horse 
and  cart  when  they  wished  to  fetch  coal  from  the  pit 
five  miles  away.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  pride  in 
their  pigs  and  their  gardens,  and  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  none  of  the  members  of  this  small 
community  had  ever  abused  the  general  kindness 
and  consideration  with  which  he  treated  them. 

As  for  the  folk  who  lived  with  him  under  his 
roof,  they  knew  him  as  a  kind  and  indulgent  master 
who  expected  his  servants  to  be  civil,  obedient, 
honest,  and  prompt  to  follow  out  his  orders.  He 
was  celebrated  for  getting  more  work  out  of  his 
men  than  any  farmer  in  the  district,  yet  his  men 
never  seemed  to  be  working  too  hard  and  certainly 
never  made  complaint  of  their  labours.     Now  and 
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then  Campion  had  got  hold  of  a  man  who  turned 
out  a  failure  or  a  disappointment — his  method  of 
dealing  with  such  men  was  simple.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing wordy  arguments  with  them,  he  quietly  per- 
suaded them  to  take  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
year's  wages  and  depart  at  once.  Incompetents 
were  of  no  use  to  him:  he  wanted  folk  who  would 
work  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of  the  ma- 
chines which  he  bought  from  Canada. 

His  domestic  arrangements  Campion  entrusted 
entirely  to  Mrs.  Pratt,  who,  as  she  had  informed 
Rosanna,  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  family — so 
distant,  indeed,  that  neither  she  nor  Campion  could 
trace  the  relationship.  The  widow  of  a  small  trades- 
man in  Sicaster,  she  had  been  glad  to  accept  the  post 
of  housekeeper  at  MIddlethorpe  Grange,  and  had 
been  careful  to  keep  it.  She  took  care  that  Campion 
had  exactly  what  he  liked,  that  he  was  never  dis- 
turbed by  small  things,  and  that  his  very  few  wants 
were  skilfully  anticipated.  She  humoured  his  small 
fads  and  was  quick  to  see  whatever  was  passing 
through  his  mind.  As  for  herself,  she  made  her 
position  as  easy  as  possible.  She  was  fond  of  com- 
fort and  good  living,  and  of  a  peaceful  course  over 
life's  ocean.  She  liked  her  forty  winks  of  an  after- 
noon and  her  glass  of  hot  grog  at  night,  and  there 
was  nothing  at  MIddlethorpe  Grange  to  prevent 
her  from  enjoying  both.  There  was  always  a  strong 
servant-maid  in  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Moreby  to  fall 
back  upon  when  extra  help  was  needed,  and  she 
took  good  care  to  make  the  cowman  useful  in  odd 
moments.    Life  rolled  along  very  easily  and  pleas- 
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antly  for  Mrs.  Pratt,   and  she  increased  in  girth 
with  a  steady  regularity. 

There  were  many  people  who  wondered  why  Cam- 
pion did  not  marry,  and  one  or  two  of  them  had 
ventured  to  ask  him  when  he  meant  to  take  a  wife. 
To  these  questions  he  had  returned  no  answer,  and 
those  who  knew  him  best  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  never  would  marry.  He  had  nev^er  been 
known,  at  any  time,  to  take  the  slightest  interest 
in  a  woman,  and  had  never  shown  himself  at  social 
gatherings  of  any  sort.  If  he  went  to  a  flower-show 
he  inspected  the  flowers  and  gave  no  attention  to 
the  ladies,  old  or  young.  He  had  been  asked  to 
parties,  but  it  was  found  that  if  he  attended  them 
he  did  nothing  but  talk  farming  with  whoever  was 
minded  to  talk  it  with  him.  Now  and  then — per- 
haps twice  a  year — he  would  spend  an  evening  with 
his  nearest  neighbour,  Mr.  Watkinson,  an  old  bach- 
elor of  sixty.  Some  people  said  that  he  was  a 
woman-hater;  others,  that  he  was  too  shy  to  speak 
to  women.  Neither  of  these  opinions  could  have 
been  justified — Campion  would  talk  readily  enough 
to  women  on  matters  of  business,  and  he  had  been 
too  fond  of  his  mother  to  hate  the  sex  of  which 
she  was  the  only  representative  that  he  had  ever 
known  anything  of.  His  indifference  to  woman 
arose  from  two  causes — one,  his  absorption  in  his 
work;  the  other,  the  perhaps  more  powerful  reason, 
that  so  far  no  woman  had  in  any  way  stirred  his 
passions.  He  had  arrived  at  thirty-five  without 
feeling  any  of  those  emotions  which  women  occa- 
sion; one  or  two  people  who  knew  him  with  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  intimacy  wondered  whether  he 
would  always  remain  cold,  and  whether  there  might 
not  be  some  sleeping  volcano  within  him  which 
would  suddenly  burst  into  eruption. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Peaceful  Round 

CAMPION  soon  decided  that  his  two  new  serv- 
ants were  of  the  sort  he  liked  to  have  about 
him — they  were  good  workers,  well-behaved,  and 
quiet  in  their  manners.  They  quickly  settled  down 
to  the  new  place  and  the  new  duties,  and  the  work 
of  the  farm  and  the  house  went  on  as  smoothly  as 
if  the  well-arranged  and  well-oiled  machinery  had 
never  stopped.  Within  a  week  of  their  arrival 
Daniel  and  Rosanna  might  have  been  in  residence 
at  MIddlethorpe  Grange  for  years  instead  of  days. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  new  broom  about 
Daniel;  he  made  no  bluster  or  show  about  his  do- 
ings, but  Campion  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  good 
and  a  hard  worker,  and,  what  was  more,  a  cheerful 
one.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  lighted  the 
kitchen  fire,  fetched  wood,  coal,  and  water,  and  had 
the  kettle  boiling  by  the  time  Rosanna  descended 
at  half-past  six.  Without  seeming  to  do  so  he  ex- 
ercised a  considerable  authority  over  William,  who 
had  a  tendency  to  lie  abed,  and  got  him  up  in  better 
time  than  had  previously  been  the  case.  He  kept 
punctual  hours  in  the  matter  of  beginning  the  day's 
work,  and  was  conscientious  in  what  he  did.  Cam- 
pion  found,   too,   that  Daniel  took  an   intelligent 
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interest  in  farming,  and  was  not  anxious  to  learn 
all  that  he  could,  but  careful  to  remember  whatever 
teaching  was  put  in  his  way.  His  fellow-workers 
were  not  slow  to  recognise  that  a  steady  young  fel- 
low had  come  amongst  them;  long  acquaintance  with 
Campion's  methods  and  idea  had  induced  a  love  of 
method  and  thoroughness  in  all  of  them,  and  they 
found  in  Daniel  a  recruit  worthy  of  the  regiment. 
He  was  likely,  they  decided,  to  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  so,  after  a 
silent  inspection  of  him,  these  veterans  received 
him  as  one  of  themselves  and  accorded  him  a  free- 
man's privileges  before  he  had  been  many  weeks  on 
the  farm. 

Daniel  himself  was  uncommonly  well  satisfied 
with  his  new  situation.  He  had  comfortable  quar- 
ters, good  food,  and  every  reasonable  consideration. 
He  enjoyed  his  work — to  be  at  work,  in  the  open 
air,  wet  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  meant  life  to  him. 
Without  ever  putting  the  feeling  into  words,  he 
loved  the  rush  of  the  upland  breeze,  the  singing  of 
larks  in  summer,  the  grey  mists  amongst  the  woods 
and  hedgerows  in  autumn — there  was  no  feature  of 
spring  or  winter,  whether  the  nipping  frosts  of 
December,  or  the  sharp  winds  of  February,  or  the 
first  sunshine  and  softer  airs  of  March,  that  he  did 
not  relish  with  a  keen  appetite.  He  had  no  words 
wherewith  to  clothe  his  thoughts  about  Nature  and 
the  life  of  the  land,  and  the  thoughts  which  he  had 
were  vague  and  shapeless.  But  they  were  none  the 
less  real,  and  if  he  could  have  said  no  more  of  a 
fine  spring  morning  than  that  it  was  a  **a  nice-ish 
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day,"  he  was  capable  of  feeling  and  enjoying  its 
beauties  in  more  solid  fashion  than  many  people 
whose  tongues  could  have  described  them  glibly. 

A  long  day's  work  invariably  predisposed  Daniel 
to  a  complete  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening.  There  was  great  satisfaction  to  be  had 
of  a  wet  winter  afternoon,  for  example,  in  thinking, 
as  you  toiled  in  the  dank  cold  fields,  of  the  warm 
kitchen,  the  bright  fire,  the  satisfying  supper,  the 
hour  or  two  to  be  spent  by  the  cheery  hearth  before 
bed-time.  For  these  simple  pleasures  Daniel  had  a 
sound  taste.  He  liked  to  find  himself  warm  and 
dry  in  his  second-best  clothes.  He  liked  to  eat  and 
drink  until  he  felt  that  for  that  time  at  any  rate  he 
could  eat  and  drink  no  more.  He  liked  to  sit  in 
front  of  the  fire,  twiddling  his  thumbs  and  watching 
Rosanna  sew  or  knit  or  mend.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  a  tendency  to  grow  sleepy  as  a  result  of  the 
hard  day's  work  and  the  hearty  meal  and  the  warm 
fire,  but  it  was  a  peaceful  feeling,  and  heralded  a 
long  night  of  sound  and  healthy  sleep.  And  if  he 
showed  signs  of  too  great  sleepiness,  Rosanna  made 
him  produce  the  gramophone  or  read  what  he  called 
"pieces"  out  of  the  local  newspaper,  or  play  cards 
with  William,  who,  being  of  a  restless  and  mer- 
curial temperament,  was  always  wide  awake  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  amusement.  Sometimes,  when 
she  had  no  sewing  in  hand,  Rosanna  read  to  Daniel 
and  William  from  a  weekly  journal  which  Moreby 
brought  her  from  Sicaster  every  Tuesday,  when  hS 
went  to  the  auction-mart.  It  was  a  journal  which 
contained  stories  of  high  life,   and  rarely  conde-, 
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scended  to  mention  anybody  below  the  rank  of  a 
baronet,  unless  It  was  a  virtuous  young  governess 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  peeress  In  her  own  right,  or 
a  working-man  of  fine,  heroic  character  who  proved 
in  the  event  to  be  a  noble  earl,  kept  out  of  the 
ancestral  castle  and  the  family  fortunes  by  a  wicked 
uncle  or  a  nefarious  attorney.  The  names  of  the 
ladies  in  these  stories  were  of  that  style  wherein 
is  found  Ermyntrude,  Aldegitha,  and  Ethelwynde: 
the  gentlemen  were  Marquises  of  St.  Cyrdebrande 
or  Dukes  of  Moncontour:  if  there  was  a  persecuted 
heroine  she  was  called  plain  Mary;  an  honest  noble- 
man, cheated  of  his  own,  and  earning  his  own  living, 
was  John  Strong  or  William  Trusty.  In  these  nar- 
ratives Rosanna  took  great  pleasure,  especially 
when  the  names  of  the  ladles  were  almost  unpro- 
nounceable; Daniel— when  he  was  quite  awake— 
was  uneasy  about  them,  and  felt  as  he  might  have 
felt  if  he  had  suddenly  found  himself  dining  with 
Lord  Saxonstowe;  William,  who  had  a  gory  mind, 
was  for  ever  awaiting  the  moment  when  the  villain 
should  throw  the  persecuted  maiden  into  the  mill- 
pond  or  strangle  the  miserly  lord  with  his  own 
pocket-handkerchief.  There  were  times  when  Mrs. 
Pratt,  overhearing  a  stray  sentence  of  these  en- 
thralling romances,  was  obliged  to  linger  and  hear 
more;  her  Inevitable  summing-up  of  them  was  that 
you  never  could  tell  what  them  lords  and  ladies 
would  do  next,  and  that  It  was  fair  wonderful  how 
bad  the  quality  could  be  if  they  were  so  disposed. 
Now  and  then.  Campion,  passing  through  the 
kitchen,  would  get  a  rapid  impression  of  reader  and 
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listener — Rosanna  reading  In  a  steady,  unemotional 
voice;  Daniel,  twiddling  his  thumbs,  half-asleep, 
but  infinitely  respectful  to  the  reader;  William, 
wide-eyed  and  open-mouthed,  hanging  on  every  sen- 
tence. Campion  used  to  smile  at  what  he  over- 
heard, but  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Pratt  that  they 
might  spend  their  evenings  in  worse  fashion. 

Like  Daniel,  Rosanna  proved  herself  a  clever 
and  a  capable  servant.  Mrs.  Pratt  summed  her  up 
in  one  word — she  was  a  worker.  Idleness  had  no 
charm  for  her.  She  was  always  doing  something. 
She  kept  everything  as  clean  and  neat  as  unremitting 
attention  could  make  it,  and  was  sharper-eyed  than 
Mrs.  Pratt  herself  as  to  the  condition  of  the  men's 
boots  when  they  came  into  the  house.  The  dairy, 
her  own  particular  province,  had  never  been  so 
spick  and  span,  so  bright  and  shining,  since  the 
housekeeper  could  remember,  nor  had  the  cooking 
ever  been  better  done.  And  yet  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  Rosanna  had  not  only  broken  the  back 
of  the  day's  work,  but  had  changed  her  print  gown 
for  one  of  black,  and  was  free  to  rest  in  her  easy- 
chair  until  it  was  time  to  prepare  the  master's  tea 
and  the  men's  supper.  She  knocked  through  her 
work  rapidly,  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  but  she  was  as 
thorough  as  she  was  quick.  One  secret  of  her  ability 
as  a  worker  lay  In  her  perfect  health  and  abundant 
energy;  the  other  In  her  methodical  habits.  Mrs. 
Pratt  blessed  the  day  which  brought  her  and 
Rosanna  together  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Sicaster, 
and  said  as  much  to  Campion,  when,  after  some 
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weeks  had  elapsed,  he  made  inquiry  of  her  as  to  her 
new  domestic's  progress  and  powers. 

"Never  had  a  better  servant-gel  in  my  life !" 
said  she  enthusiastically.  ^Tve  never  known  oc- 
casion to  find  fault  with  Rosanna.  She's  that  quick 
to  see  exactly  what  wants  doing,  and  how  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  when  it  should  be  done,  that  I've 
very  little  need  to  tell  her  anything.  No,  Mr.  Cam- 
pion, if  you're  satisfied  with  the  young  woman,  I'm 
sure  I  am." 

"I?"  said  Campion  wonderlngly.  *'Oh,  I  see 
what  you  mean,  but  it's  very  little  that  any  of  the 
women  servants  have  to  do  for  me,  Mrs.  Pratt,  at 
any  time.  I'm  satisfied,  if  you  are — Rosanna  seems 
a  superior  sort  of  young  woman,  I  think." 

Mrs.  Pratt  nodded  her  acquiescence.  She  as- 
sumed a  profound  air  of  wisdom. 

*'0f  course,"  she  said,  "I  don't  expect  that 
Rosanna  will  want  to  remain  In  service  after  her 
year's  up.     No." 

"Oh?"  said  Campion  wonderlngly.     "Indeed?" 

"I  can  see  as  far  as  most  folks,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Pratt  with  much  significance.  "They're  very  quiet, 
keep-myself-to-myself  sort  of  young  people.  Is 
Rosanna  and  Daniel,  but  it's  evident  to  me  that 
their  aim  and  end  is  matrimony." 

Campion  looked  genuinely  surprised. 

"I  had  no  idea  of  It,"  he  said. 

"Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Campion,  you 
wouldn't  have,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  Little  things  like 
them  escape  you.  They  don't  escape  me — I've  seen 
it  from  the  first." 
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"Why,  they  don't  keep  company,  do  they?"  in- 
quired Campion.  "IVe  never  seen  them  together 
anywhere/* 

/'In  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  they  don't,*' 
replied  Mrs.  Pratt.  "That  is  to  say,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  time  when  they  went  to  the  special 
service  at  Middlethorpe  when  that  great  man  was 
preaching,  I've  never  known  them  so  much  as  take 
a  Sunday  walk  together.  Rosanna  doesn't  seem  one 
of  that  sort.  But  I  can  see.  He's  very  deeply 
smitten,  is  Daniel.  And  of  course,  Rosanna  is  a 
very  handsome  young  woman." 

"Is  she?"  said  Campion  half-carelessly. 

"Well,  of  course  you're  one  of  the  sort,  Mr. 
Campion,  that  doesn't  notice  things  much  in  that 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  "But  I  should  say,  as  a 
member  of  her  own  sex,  that  Rosanna  was  decidedly 
handsome — a  deal  too  handsome  for  her  station  in 
life.  It's  all  I  can  do  to  get  that  grocery  traveller 
out  of  the  house  when  he  calls  for  the  orders  on  a 
Monday — he'd  hang  about  all  day  if  I'd  let  him, 
just  to  stare  at  Rosanna — a  little  snub-nosed,  tow- 
headed  scrub  like  him  I" 

"Dear  me!"  said  Campion.  "I'd  no  notion 
Rosanna  attracted  such  attention." 

"And  he's  not  the  only  one,"  continued  Mrs. 
Pratt.  "There's  that  young  Nicholson,  the  veter- 
inary's  assistant — he's  got  an  eye  on  her — I've  seen 
him.  He  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  stop  in  the 
kitchen  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  badly  cow 
t'other  week.    But  I  packed  him  out  1" 
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''And  how  does  Rosanna  receive  this  flattering 
attention?"  inquired  Campion. 

*'Just  as  if  she  didn't  notice  it/'  replied  Mrs. 
Pratt.  *'She  doesn't  show  the  slightest  sign — aay 
more  than  she  does  of  Daniel's  devotion,  which  is 
a  touching  thing  to  see  to  them  with  feeling  hearts  !** 

"Oh,  it  is,  is  it?"  said  Campion.  "Aye? — how 
does  he  show  it?" 

"Not  a  hand-stir  is  there  that  Daniel  can  do  for 
her  that  he  doesn't  do,"  answered  Mrs.  Pratt  sol- 
emnly. "She  never  has  to  carry  a  bucket  of  water, 
break  a  lump  of  coal,  or  fetch  a  log  of  wood  when 
he's  about.  He's  lit  the  kitchen  fire  for  her  every 
morning  since  he  came,  and  always  had  the  kettle 
boiling  by  the  time  she  came  down.  Then  he  keeps 
her  boots  clean  for  her,  and  if  there's  aught  he 
can  do  in  the  dairy  at  dinner-time  he'll  do  it.  He 
used  to  buy  her  sixpenn'orth  o'  spice  every  Saturday 
night  at  first,"  concluded  Mrs.  Pratt,  "but  she  soon 
stopped  him — said  it  was  nothing  but  waste  of 
money,  and  bad  for  the  teeth  besides,  and  that  she 
saw  no  need  for  it.  He  took  it  in  quite  the  right 
way,  did  Daniel — she  could  twist  him  round  her 
little  finger,  could  Rosanna — he  admires  her  that 
much." 

"Rosanna,"  said  Campion,  "is  evidently  a  young 
person  of  promise." 

He  looked  at  her  closely  that  night  from  behind 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  while  she  was  engaged  in 
setting  his  tea-table,  and  he  decided  that  Mrs.  Pratt 
was  right  when  she  said  that  the  girl  was  handsome. 
In  her  plain  black  dress,  her  white  apron  and  cap — 
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both,  if  Campion  had  known  it,  of  somewhat  coquet- 
tish designs — she  looked  very  attractive.  He  tried 
to  fancy  her  as  Daniel's  wife,  and  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  he  scarcely  liked  the  idea  of  it.  He  was 
keenly  fastidious  about  many  things,  and  he  had  a 
sudden  vision  of  Rosanna,  all  her  girlish  freshness 
gone,  degenerated  into  a  labourer's  wife  with  a 
troop  of  children  at  her  heels  and  a  small  cottage 
wherein  to  house  them  all.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she  ought  to  do  better  than  that.  He  thought  of 
Mrs.  Moreby  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  ever  been  anything  like  Rosanna. 
And  yet,  good  and  worthy  fellow  that  Daniel  was, 
Rosanna,  if  she  married  him,  might  eventually  come 
to  be  like  Mrs.  Moreby.  This  notion  was,  some- 
how, repugnant  to  Campion.  It  did  not  fit  in  with 
Rosanna.  Looking  at  her  again,  later  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  she  brought  in  the  water  for  his  whisky, 
Campion  found  himself  wondering  if  Mrs.  Moreby 
(who  was  never  tired  of  boasting  that  she  had  been 
the  prettiest  girl  in  those  parts  before  Moreby  mar- 
ried her)  had  ever  had  such  a  slim  waist  as 
Rosanna's.  He  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing 
before,  and  he  laughed  at  the  thought  now  as  at 
something  whimsical. 

At  that  time,  however,  there  appeared  no  out- 
ward indication  of  any  notion  of  marriage  in 
Rosanna's  mind,  either  with  Daniel  or  with  anybody 
else.  The  winter's  round  of  work  went  on  in  calm 
and  peaceful  fashion.  The  men  toiled  in  the  land; 
the  maid  worked  in  her  dairy  and  her  kitchen;  Mrs. 
Pratt  and  Mrs.  Moreby  gossiped  much  over  the 
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kitchen  fire.  Almost  every  day  was  the  same;  the 
evenings  were  the  same,  too.  At  Christmas  Daniel 
bought  a  new  supply  of  tunes  for  the  gramophone — 
they  kept  William  at  a  fever-pitch  of  interest  and 
excitement  for  weeks.  Rosanna  also  discovered  a 
new  weekly  journal  in  which  the  tales  were  even 
better  than  those  of  the  old.  That  winter  passed 
away  in  the  kitchen  of  Middlethorpe  Grange  in  a 
peaceful  atmosphere  of  light  literature  and  of  pop- 
ular music. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Machinery  Man 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  that  winter  Campion 
decided  upon  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ma- 
chines and  mechanical  appliances  which  he  had  at 
various  times  introduced  into  his  farm  work.  In 
one  way  or  another  he  possessed  a  considerable 
number  of  these  modern  aids  to  hand-labour,  and 
though  they  were  nearly  all  of  such  a  simple  nature 
or  so  excellently  invented  that  ordinarily  skilled 
farm-hands  could  make  use  of  them  with  a  little 
teaching  and  practice,  it  was  necessary  at  times  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  trained  mechanic  who  understood 
their  construction.  The  services  of  such  a  man 
Campion  now  engaged,  securing  them  from  a  firm 
of  agricultural  implement  makers  with  whom  he  had 
many  dealings. 

Upon  one  of  those  mild  and  pleasant  afternoons 
which  are  often  experienced  when  winter  is  scarcely 
over  and  spring  scarcely  begun  the  mechanic  arrived 
at  Middlethorpe  Grange.  The  house  and  Its  sur- 
roundings were  very  quiet — lifeless,  outside,  except 
for  the  presence  of  the  poultry  in  the  yard  and  of  a 
superannuated  horse  which  had  been  turned  out 
into  the  paddock  for  air  and  sunshine.  The  me- 
chanic, looking  about  him,  thought  it  a  lonely  but 
9  pretty  place.    There  were  faint  glints  of  the  new 
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green  in  the  hedgerows  and  coppices,  and  the  smell 
of  spring  was  in  the  air.  He  glanced  around  him 
as  he  approached  the  farmstead  and  with  quick  per- 
ception recognised  its  well-to-do-ness  of  appear- 
ance. Then  he  wondered  at  the  size  of  the  house, 
and  at  the  antiquity  of  its  architecture,  and  finally, 
as  he  drew  near  to  it,  at  the  silence  which  wrapped 
it  about.  He  knocked  at  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  kitchen  door,  and  was  almost  startled 
to  hear  the  hollow  sound  which  his  summons  pro- 
duced. 

"  'Tis  for  all  the  world  like  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  vault  in  our  old  church  at  home!"  he  said 
to  himself.  ''The  house  might  be  empty  as  a  new- 
dug  grave." 

At  that  moment  the  only  occupant  of  the  Grange 
was  Rosanna — Campion  was  away  on  business 
until  evening;  Mrs.  Pratt  had  driven  to  Sicaster 
to  do  some  shopping;  the  men  were  at  work  in  an 
outlying  portion  of  the  farm.  Half  an  hour  before 
the  mechanic's  arrival  Rosanna,  having  finished  her 
more  important  work  for  the  day,  had  gone  to  her 
own  room  to  make  her  toilet  for  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  It  was  accordingly  a 
smart-looking  young  woman  in  a  trim  black  gown, 
with  white  cap,  cuffs,  and  apron  who  presently  stood 
framed  in  the  doorway  in  answer  to  the  stranger's 
knock. 

If  the  mechanic  formed  an  instant  idea  of 
Rosanna's  comeliness,  Rosanna  on  her  part  took  in 
an  impression  of  the  new-comer's  good  looks  and 
manly  bearing  with  feminine  rapidity.     He  was  a 
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young  man  of  about  her  own  age,  a  tall,  well-built 
fellow,  handsome  in  feature,  quick  and  twinkling  of 
eye,  smiling  of  mouth.  His  hair,  darker  than  her 
own,  curled  out  in  crisp  rings  from  beneath  the 
cap  worn  carelessly  at  the  back  of  his  head.  As  his 
eye  fell  on  Rosanna,  he  touched  his  cap  with  a 
polite  gesture. 

'Trom  Harlowe  &  Warrington's,'*  he  said  ex- 
plainingly. *'I  think  this  is  Middlethorpe  Grange, 
isn't  it?" 

Rosanna  stepped  back,  holding  the  door  wider. 

"Oh,  yes!  will  you  please  to  walk  in?"  she  said. 
"Mr.  Campion  is  expecting  you,  but  he's  out  at 
present,  and  as  he  didn't  know  what  time  he  would 
be  back,  he  left  word  that  you  were  to  be  made 
comfortable.  The  housekeeper's  out,  too,  but  I  can 
get  you  whatever  you'd  like." 

The  young  man  stepped  inside  and  set  down  a 
bag  which  he  had  carried  in  his  left  hand.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  another  bag,  ob- 
viously full  of  tools,  which  was  strapped  round  his 
shoulders. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "I'm  much  obliged.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  sit  down  after  carrying  these  things 
so  far.  It's  farther  than  I'd  reckoned  for  from 
the  station,  and  tools  are  heavy  things." 

"Come  forward  to  the  fire,"  said  Rosanna,  indi- 
cating her  own  chair.  "There's  a  room  prepared 
for  you  upstairs,  but  perhaps  you'd  like  to  eat 
something  before  going  up  to  it.  There'll  be  a 
proper  supper  at  half-past-six — plenty  of  it,  too, 
and  good — would  you  like  some  bread-and-cheese 
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and  ale  now,  or  some  cold  beef?  Tea,  I  dare  say, 
you  won't  care  about.'* 

The  new-comer,  who  had  seated  himself  in  the 
armchair,  was  regarding  Rosanna  attentively.  His 
eyes  were  smiling. 

"You're  very  kind,"  he  said.  **I  got  some  dinner 
at  Sicaster,  and  it's  now  about  half-way  between 
that  and  your  supper-time.  If  it's  no  trouble  to  you, 
I'll  take  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese." 

While  Rosanna  went  to  the  larder  and  the  cellar, 
the  mechanic,  rising  from  his  chair,  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  standing  on  the  hearth,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  made  a  critical  inspection  of  his 
surroundings.  He  whistled  a  blithe  air  in  a  low 
key  and  nodded  his  head  once  or  twice  as  if  he  were 
assuring  himself  of  some  fact.  Rosanna  returning, 
his  eyes  watched  her  from  the  door  of  the  larder 
across  the  kitchen,  and  they  smiled  again. 

"Ah,  that's  the  right-looking  sort  of  ale !"  he  said. 
"Got  a  crown  of  real  diamonds  on  it.  Thank  you; 
I'd  no  idea  of  being  welcomed  so  hearty.  This  Is 
a  good  house  to  live  in,  I  should  think?" 

"Yes,  very,"  answered  Rosanna.  "Everybody 
here  has  the  best  of  everything." 

The  mechanic  picked  up  the  glass  of  ale  and 
looked  at  it  critically.    Then  he  looked  at  Rosanna. 

"In  my  country,"  he  said,  his  eyes  still  smiling, 
"when  a  lady  gives  a  gentleman  a  glass  of  ale  or 
cider  she  touches  it  with  her  own  lips  first,"  and  he 
half  extended  the  glass  to  Rosanna.  "Is  that  the 
custom  In  this  country?" 
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Rosanna  took  the  glass  and  sipped  a  teaspoonful 
of  its  contents. 

"I  don't  know,'*  she  answered,  handing  it  back. 
"I'm  not  a  native  of  these  parts.  That's  a  custom, 
too,  where  I  come  from." 

The  mechanic  tossed  off  the  ale,  drinking  from 
the  rim  where  Rosanna's  lips  had  touched  it. 

"Ah  I"  he  said.  "Good  life  and  luck  to  you !  No, 
I  knew  you  were  not  of  these  parts — I  could  tell 
that  as  soon  as  I  heard  your  tongue.  As  for  me, 
I'm   a   Worcestershire   man — ^John   Ardent    is   my 


name." 


"I,"  said  Rosanna,  "am  from  Surrey,"  and  she 
proceeded  to  tell  him  as  he  ate  his  bread  and  cheese 
why  she  had  come  into  Yorkshire.  "My  name," 
she  concluded,  "is  Rosanna — Rosanna  Lovesome." 

"Lovesomel"  exclaimed  Ardent.  "Well,  I've 
often  said  that  it  isn't  often  that  names  fit  their 
owners,  but  that's  what  dressmakers  and  shoe- 
makers would  call  a  perfect  fit  if  it  happened  to  be 
a  gown  or  a  boot  instead  of  a  name.  Ah  I  what  a 
pity  you'll  have  to  change  it !" 

Rosanna  smiled.  She  had  picked  up  her  sewing 
and  taken  a  chair  near  the  table  where  the  young 
man  was  eating,  and  the  smile  came  from  eyes  sud- 
denly uplifted  to  thread  her  needle. 

"I  expect  there's  some  lucky  man  in  the  back- 
ground— or  foreground,"  said  Ardent,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.     "One's  always  too  late !" 

"Oh,  we  don't  think  about  such  things  here,"  said 
Rosanna.  "We're  too  busy — we're  always  at  work. 
And  we're  very  serious  people,  too — ^you'll  have  to 
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be  on  your  best  behaviour  at  night  when  our  young 


men  are  in." 


*'0h,  there  are  young  men  in  the  house,  are 
there?"  asked  Ardent. 

''Two  of  them — but  one  is  only  a  boy,"  answered 
Rosanna.  "The  other,  Daniel,  is  a  very  good  young 
man — the  sort  of  young  man  that  would  make  a 
good  husband." 

Ardent  looked  at  her  keenly.  He  thought  he 
saw  that  merest  indication  of  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye. 

"What^s  his  other  name?"  he  asked. 

"Daniel's  other  name  is  Quayne,"  she  replied. 
"Q-u-a-y-n-e — Quayne." 

"Lovesome  is  a  much  nicer  one,"  said  Ardent. 
*'It  makes  you  think  of  such  a  lot  of  things." 

Rosanna,  her  head  on  one  side,  made  silent  in- 
spection of  her  needlework.  She  glanced  from  it 
to  the  clock. 

"It's  past  four,"  she  remarked.  "I  expect  the 
housekeeper  will  be  here  at  five.  Perhaps  you'd  like 
to  see  your  room  now,  and  then  you'll  know  where 
you  are?'* 

Ardent  rose  with  alacrity. 

"Ah,  that's  a  good  idea !"  he  said.  "Nothing  like 
knowing  the  lie  of  the  land." 

He  picked  up  his  two  bags — Rosanna  laid  her 
sewing  on  the  table  and  rose. 

"This  way,"  she  said. 

She  led  him  out  of  the  great  kitchen  through  a 
smaller  one  and  along  a  stone  corridor,  which 
turned  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the 
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left  again,  before  it  terminated  in  a  flight  of  stone 
stairs  that  wound  about  in  similar  fashion. 

"This  is  a  big  house,"  said  Ardent,  as  he  fol- 
lowed Rosanna  up  the  stairs.  "There's  room  for 
a  regiment  in  it,  I  think.  Why,  you  could  get  lost 
in  this!" 

"Yes,  you  could,"  said  Rosanna,  adding,  as  they 
turned  another  corner  of  the  stair:  "It's  quiet  as 
the  grave  when  you're  left  alone  in  it." 

"Were  you  all  alone  in  it  when  I  came  this  after- 
noon?   All  alone?" 

"All  alone." 

"And  is  there  nobody  but  ourselves  in  it  now?" 

"Not  a  soul  but  ourselves — and  won't  be  for 
nearly    an    hour,"    said    Rosanna.     "Here's    your 


room." 


She  paused  at  the  door  of  an  apartment  situated 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  upstairs  passage  which 
they  had  just  traversed,  and  throwing  it  open  walked 
into  the  room  and  looked  round  her. 

"I  think  you'll  find  there's  everything  you  want,'* 
she  said.  "But,  of  course,  if  there  isn't,  you've  only 
to  mention  it,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  will  see  that  you  have 


it." 


"This  is  all  right,"  said  Ardent.  He  breathed 
a  little  quickly  as  he  set  down  his  bags  and  looked 
around  him.     "All  right — quite  right." 

Rosanna  stepped  across  to  the  dormer  window, 
and  leaning  over  the  dressing-table  drew  the  curtain 
a  little  aside. 

"There's  a  nice  view  from  this  window,"  she 
said.     "I  noticed  it  this  morning  when  I  was  mak- 
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ing  the  bed — ^you  can  see  right  down  the  valley  to 
Thorntree  Hill." 

Ardent  went  across  to  her  side.  The  window- 
place  was  narrow,  and  the  dressing-table  was  placed 
in  front  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  in  order  to  look 
out  Ardent  also  had  to  bend  forward,  craning  his 
neck.  To  steady  himself  in  this  position  he  passed 
his  right  arm  behind  Rosanna,  and  grasped  the 
angle  of  the  wall  beyond  her.  Then  looking  out, 
their  shoulders  were  pressed  against  each  other; 
their  faces  were  almost  touching. 

"Isn't  it  a  nice  view?"  said  Rosanna. 

Ardent  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"Ah !"  he  said.     "It's— lovesome !" 

Rosanna  laughed  and  drew  back  from  the  win- 
dow. But  she  made  no  attempt  to  displace  the  en- 
circling arm,  and  it  was  half  an  hour  later  when 
she  ran  back  to  the  kitchen  and  began  the  prepara- 
tions for  supper. 

To  Daniel  and  William,  Ardent,  during  his  stay 
at  the  farm,  formed  material  for  a  study  of  a  man 
of  the  world.  A  worker  of  the  towns,  he  had  seen 
town  life,  and,  what  was  more,  could  talk  about  it. 
The  evening  diversions,  therefore,  while  he  was  at 
Middlethorpe,  largely  consisted  in  hearing  him  talk. 
He  talked  of  theatres  and  football  matches,  and 
even  of  the  world-happenings  of  the  day  and  of  poli- 
tics, and  would  never  go  to  bed  until  he  had  bor- 
rowed one  of  Campion's  daily  papers  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  news.  He  seemed  to 
Daniel  and  William  to  be  a  very  clever  young  man 
who  knew  a  great  deal,  and  once,  when  Ardent  was 
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explaining  to  Rosanna  some  matter  upon  which 
she  had  requested  information,  Daniel  had  a  vague, 
far-off  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  know  as  much 
as  this  machinery  man  did.  But  in  these  evening 
talks  Ardent  never  gave  Daniel  cause  for  jeal- 
ousy, nor  did  Rosanna  ever  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  having  forgotten  her  usual  companions  for 
this  clever  stranger.  She  was  exactly  as  of  old  in 
her  behaviour  to  them,  mending  their  linen,  darning 
their  stockings,  and  acting  towards  both  in  what 
Mrs.  Pratt  called  a  mothering  spirit.  In  their 
presence  she  neither  flirted  with  Ardent  nor  showed 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  him,  and  he  on  his 
part  behaved  towards  her  with  a  polite  indifference. 
Thus  all  four  got  on  together  very  well  and  each 
was  satisfied,  Daniel  and  William  because  they  sus- 
pected nothing  and  knew  nothing,  and  Rosanna  and 
Ardent  because  their  mutual  passion  was  a  secret 
to  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  upon  one  occasion  Mrs.  Pratt, 
fancying  that  she  had  caught  Ardent  bestowing  an 
admiring  glance  upon  her  maid-servant,  said  mean- 
ingly: 

"I  do  believe  that  that  machinery  man's  a  bit 
sweet  on  you,  Rosanna — I  do,  really  I" 

Rosanna  turned  astonished  eyes  upon  her 
mistress. 

''Oh,  no  I"  she  answered.  "There's  nothing  to 
make  you  think  that,  surely.  Pleasant  and  polite 
he  is,  to  be  sure,  but  what  would  be  the  good  of  his 
—well,  of  thinking  anything  about  me — a  bird  of 
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passage  like  him,  come  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow? 
Oh,  no  I" 

"Well,  of  course,'*  agreed  Mrs.  Pratt,  "there's 
good  sense  in  what  you  say,  Rosanna — I  just 
thought  I  saw  him  look  at  you  a  bit  sweet  like,  but 
the  young  men  from  the  towns  has  different  ways  to 
our  country  lads.  A  nice  agreeable  fellow  is  Ardent 
— not  the  sort  to  take  liberties  with  the  girls  he 
meets,  I  should  say.  And  Mr.  Campion  says  he's 
a  very  clever  workman." 

Beyond  Ardent's  powers  and  capabilities  as  a 
workman  Campion  took  little  interest  in  him.  He 
went  round  the  farm  buildings  with  him  on  the 
morrow  of  his  arrival,  and  after  explaining  what 
he  wanted  done  and  bidding  him  ask  Mrs.  Pratt  or 
Rosanna  for  anything  he  wanted  in  the  way  of 
creature  comfort,  he  left  him  to  his  own  devices. 
Sometimes,  passing  through  the  kitchen  at  night,  he 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  friendly  group  around 
the  fire  and  heard  Ardent  telling  Rosanna  and  the 
two  young  labourers  some  story  of  the  big  Midland 
city  wherein  he  was  employed,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  young  man  was  making  himself  at 
home  under  his  roof.  But  beyond  that,  and  a  daily 
inspection  of  what  Ardent  had  done.  Campion  gave 
no  further  thought  to  this  temporary  visitor. 

Every  afternoon  throughout  the  year,  save  in 
haytime  and  harvest,  and  on  such  occasions  as 
thrashing  days,  shearing  days,  wool-packing  days, 
and  the  like,  there  was  a  dolce  far  niente  period  at 
the  Grange.  It  began  for  Mrs.  Pratt  and  Rosanna 
when  the  more  important  work  of  the  day  had  been 
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done — that  is  to  say,  when  all  the  morning  work 
was  over,  the  dinner  finished,  the  men  gone  back 
to  their  work,  and  the  dishes  and  plates  washed  and 
restored  to  the  cupboard,  the  great  kitchen  swept, 
the  hearth  washed  and  scoured,  and  all  left  tidy 
till  supper-time.  When  this  blessed  period  arrived 
Mrs.  Pratt  retired  to  her  private  parlour,  took  a  lit- 
tle of  her  favourite  cordial,  and  went  to  sleep  for  at 
least  an  hour;  Rosanna,  after  making  herself  smart 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  invariably  went  round  the 
farmstead,  basket  in  hand,  to  gather  in  whatever 
eggs  might  have  been  laid  since  morning.  As  a  rule 
this  took  little  time — she  spent  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon hour  of  peace  as  she  pleased,  sometimes  in  the 
garden,  sometimes  in  the  home  fields,  sometimes  by 
the  fireside. 

During  the  visit  of  the  machinery  man  it  might 
have  been  noticed,  had  there  been  any  one  to  notice 
it,  that  Rosanna  was  at  that  period  very  quick  in 
changing  her  dress  and  in  smartening  herself  up, 
and  that  her  excursions  in  search  of  eggs  were  much 
longer  in  duration  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
But  as  Mrs.  Pratt  was  always  sound  asleep  at  these 
times,  and  as  Campion  and  the  men  were  out  on  the 
land,  there  was  no  one  left  who  could  notice  it — a 
fact  of  which  Rosanna  was  very  well  assured. 

One  afternoon,  returning  to  the  house  earlier 
than  usual  from  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  wheat- 
field,  it  occurred  to  Campion  to  look  in  upon 
Ardent,  whom  he  had  left  an  hour  previously  in 
one  of  the  barns,  at  work  upon  a  chaff-cutting  ma- 
chine.   He  turned  aside  into  the  barn.    Ardent  was 
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not  there,  nor  could  Campion  see  that  the  work 
had  progressed.  He  went  in  search  of  him  into 
other  buildings  where  it  was  likely  that  he  might  be 
found,  but  could  come  upon  no  trace  of  his  pres- 
ence. He  decided  that  the  mechanic  had  gone  to 
the  house  for  a  glass  of  ale  or  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
went  thither  in  search  of  him. 

The  vast  range  of  farm  buildings  formed  a  par- 
allelogram at  the  back  of  the  house.  Campion  was 
on  its  further  side — he  crossed  the  fold  which 
formed  the  inner  square  of  the  parallelogram,  in- 
tending to  gain  the  house  by  means  of  a  passage 
that  ran  past  a  ground-floor  chamber  which,  orig- 
inally a  stable,  had  been  repaired,  cleaned,  and 
strongly  boarded  as  a  receptacle  for  storing  wool. 
This  chamber,  wherein  there  was  at  that  time  the 
entire  crop  of  last  year's  wool,  kept  over  in  hopes 
of  a  considerable  rise  in  price,  was  approached  only 
by  a  door  that  opened  from  the  coach-house  ad- 
joining. That  door  was  always  locked,  and  the 
key  was  hung  on  a  certain  peg  in  the  lobby  which 
separated  Campion's  parlour  from  the  kitchen. 

The  fold  was  full  of  straw,  and  in  front  of  the 
wool-chamber  the  men  had  that  morning  cast  a 
quantity  of  moss-litter  from  the  neighbouring 
stables.  Campion's  feet  made  no  sound  on  this, 
and  he  had  almost  reached  the  entrance  which  lay 
between  the  wool-chamber  and  the  stables  when  his 
progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  sound,  which, 
low  and  stifled  as  it  was,  was  sufficient  to  pull  him 
up  to  a  rigid,  listening  attitude.  He  stood  at  the 
angle  of  the  wool-chamber,  straining  his  ears.    And 
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presently  he  heard  the  sound  again  and  realised 
from  whence  it  came.  In  the  wool-chamber  a 
woman  was  laughing  and  was  trying  to  stifle  the 
sound  of  her  laughter. 

Campion  stood  for  a  moment  with  a  face  that 
rapidly  became  red  with  anger.  He  was  a  strict 
martinet — no  one  about  the  place  had  any  right  to 
enter  that  wool-chamber  but  himself — no  one  but 
Moreby,  indeed,  would  ever  dream  of  asking  for 
the  key.    Yet  there  was  some  one  inside — a  woman. 

He  glared  at  the  wool-chamber  as  if  his  sight 
could  have  penetrated  its  walls.  Then,  treading 
like  a  cat,  he  stepped  into  the  passage.  The  wool- 
chamber  was  lighted  by  a  window  set  high  In  the 
wall  which  separated  it  from  the  fold ;  no  one  could 
see  into  it  from  that  side,  but  in  the  passage  there 
was  a  small  window,  covered  over  with  slats  of 
wood,  through  which  he  had  often  looked  in  at  the 
carefully  stored  wool  in  going  between  the  fold  and 
the  house.  He  stole  up  to  it  now,  and  cautiously 
approaching  his  face  to  the  window,  took  a  swift 
glance  within. 

The  machinery  man,  seated  comfortably  on  the 
piled-up  wool,  had  drawn  Rosanna  upon  his  knee, 
and  holding  her  there  in  a  lover-like  embrace,  was 
taking  hearty  toll  of  her  ripe  lips. 

Campion  drew  away  from  the  window  as  swiftly 
as  he  had  approached  it.  He  stole  onward  through 
the  passage  and  went  across  to  the  house  and 
straight  to  the  lobby  where  the  keys  hung.  The 
key  of  the  wool-chamber  was  missing  from  its  peg. 

Campion   usually   drank  nothing   of  any   conse- 
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quence  In  an  afternoon,  but  he  passed  straight  into 
his  parlour,  and  mixed  himself  a  stiff  glass  of  whisky 
and  water  with  hands  that  trembled  a  little,  and 
drank  it  off  at  a  single  draught.  Then  he  went 
out  of  the  house  by  the  front  entrance  and  walked 
swiftly  away  up  the  fields,  thinking. 

His  first  sense  of  anger  was  that  anybody  should 
have  entered  his  wool-chamber — with  him  rules 
were  rules.  It  was  evident  that  Rosanna  knew  all 
about  the  key  and  about  the  privacy  of  the  wool- 
chamber,  and  had  there  met  her  lover  when  all  was 
quiet.  He  started  at  these  words — her  lover! 
Why,  the  fellow  had  only  been  in  the  place — how 
long?  He  made  a  rapid  calculation — eleven  days. 
Well,  they  had  been  quick.  Her  lover  I  Then 
Daniel  was  not 

Campion  suddenly  recognised  that  apart  from 
the  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  his  wool-chamber  he 
was  angry  because  he  had  seen  Rosanna  in  Ardent^s 
arms.  He  bit  his  lip  and  asked  himself  why?  What 
had  he  to  do  with  it?  What  did  it  matter  to  him? 
And  he  suddenly  turned,  after  walking  some  dis- 
tance, and  went  back  towards  the  house. 

"A  pretty  fool  I'm  making  of  myself  I'*  he  said, 
half-aloud.  *What  is  it  to  me  who  kisses  the  girl, 
so  long  as  she  does  her  work  and  behaves  herself? 
It's  no  affair  of  mine  if  she  gets  a  sweetheart.  I 
suppose  it's  natural  and  Ardent's  a  good-looking 
fellow.  All  the  same,  I'll  have  him  away  quickly — 
I'll  have  no  philandering  in  working  hours.  If  he 
wants  the  girl,  let  him  speak  and  say  so,  straight 
out." 
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When  he  went  back  to  the  house  Campion  passed 
in  seeming  carelessness  through  the  lobby  and  the 
kitchen.  The  key  of  the  wool-chamber  was  on  its 
nail,  and  Rosanna  was  already  beginning  the  prep- 
arations for  the  men's  supper.  He  glanced  at  her 
and  saw  no  change  in  her  face  from  its  usual  quietly 
capable  expression.  Nor  did  he  see  anything  dif- 
ferent on  the  face  of  things  that  evening  on  look- 
ing into  the  kitchen  to  give  Daniel  some  orders  for 
the  morrow.    All  was  as  usual. 

On  the  next  morning  Campion  went  with  Ardent 
over  the  work  he  had  done  and  the  work  that  re- 
mained to  be  done. 

'*I  don't  want  this  job  to  run  into  another  week," 
said  Campion.  "This  is  Thursday — can't  you  finish 
by  Saturday?" 

Ardent  considered  matters — yes,  he  could.  From 
thenceforward  Campion  kept  an  eye  on  the  me- 
chanic, and  on  Friday  night  all  was  done.  By  ten 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  Ardent  was  light- 
heartedly  setting  off  for  the  station. 

For  any  sign  of  regret  which  Rosanna  showed  at 
Ardent's  departure  Campion  looked  in  vain.  She 
was  as  self-possessed  as  usual,  and  as  amiably  con- 
tent as  ever.  Sometimes  Campion  wondered  if  he 
had  dreamt  that  scene  in  the  wool-house.  Then 
something  told  him  sharply  that  he  had  not,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  welled  up  in  his  heart  and 
fired  his  hitherto  cool  blood  to  a  discomposing 
fever-heat. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Temptation 

ABOUT  a  fortnight  after  Ardent's  departure 
there  came  to  Middlethorpe  Grange  one 
morning  a  corn-factor  with  whom  Campion  oc- 
casionally did  business  at  various  markets  and  who 
now  called  upon  him  because  he  had  sudden  need 
of  a  particular  sort  of  wheat  of  which  he  knew 
Campion  to  possess  a  quantity  safely  garnered  in 
one  of  his  granaries.  The  two  men  knowing  each 
other's  habits  in  business  matters,  a  bargain  was 
soon  struck,  and  in  accordance  with  custom  they 
went  from  the  granary  to  the  house  to  drink  a  glass 
in  honour  of  the  transaction.  On  their  way  they 
passed  the  dairy,  where  Rosanna  was  then  at  work, 
and  Campion,  who  was  more  than  a  little  proud  of 
everything  about  his  farm,  asked  his  companion  if 
he  would  like  to  see  their  dairying  arrangements. 
The  corn-factor,  a  man  of  coarse  fibre,  who  had 
no  respect  for  anything  but  money,  and  a  great  ven- 
eration for  any  process  that  facilitated  the  easier 
getting  of  it,  assented  readily  to  this  proposition, 
and  they  turned  aside. 

"I've  heerd  a  deal  o'  your  butter.  Campion,"  he 
said,  as  they  crossed  a  yard  to  the  dairy  door.  **My 
missis  weern't  buy  no  other — she  says  theer's  nowt 
to  equal  it,  neyther  in  quality  nor  In  mekkin'  up." 
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"I  don't  think  there  Is,"  said  Campion.  "You 
see,  this  is  extra  good  grass  land  hereabouts,  and 
I'm  particular  about  my  milk-cows,  and  I  happen  to 
have  a  very  good  dairy-maid." 

**All  three  the  reight  things  to  hev'  if  you  want 
to  put  the  best  article  on  the  market,"  said  the 
corn-factor.  "Dang  me  I  I've  alius  said  'at  the 
man  who  goes  in  for  the  best  mun  needs  get  the 
best  results.  An'  ye'll  hev  the  latest  new-fangled 
appliances,  I  reckon.  Campion?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Campion.  He  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  dairy  and  stood  aside  to  let  his  visitor 
precede  him.  "Step  In,"  he  said,  "step  in  and  see 
for  yourself." 

The  corn-factor  stepped  inside  the  dairy,  star- 
ing about  him  from  under  the  broad  brim  of  his 
white  billycock  hat  as  if  he  had  just  been  Introduced 
into  an  exhibition  or  a  museum.  He  was  a  big, 
full-fed,  red-necked  man,  gross  and  animal,  with 
small,  close-set  eyes  almost  hidden  In  the  fat  of 
his  cheeks,  and  had  a  habit  of  drawing  in  his  breath 
in  sibilant  whispers  when  he  appraised  the  value 
of  anything,  which  he  was  always  doing.  He  drew 
in  his  breath  now  as  he  looked  around  him,  and 
took  in  a  general  Impression  of  the  walls  glazed  In 
spotless  white,  the  floor,  tiled  in  smooth  red  squares, 
the  patent  churns,  the  cream-separators,  the  general 
air  of  smartness  and  cleanliness.  He  nodded  his 
head. 

"Aye,  for  sure !"  he  said.  "A  pretty  penny  you'll 
ha'  laid  out  on  this  one  time  or  another,  Campion — 
a  pretty  penny  1" 
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"It  pays  well,"  said  Campion  laconically.  *'Will 
you  accept  a  pound  or  two  of  butter  as  a  present 
for  your  wife?" 

"Why,  thankin*  you  kindly,"  replied  the  corn- 
factor,  "she'll  tak'  it  as  a  very  kind  thought  on  your 
part." 

Followed  by  his  visitor.  Campion  crossed  the 
red-tiled  floor  of  the  dairy.  At  its  further  end 
Rosanna,  clad  in  immaculate  white,  her  arms  bared 
above  the  elbow,  was  making  up  the  butter  which 
had  just  come  fresh  from  the  churn.  She  turned  as 
Campion  and  the  corn-factor  drew  near. 

"Will  you  make  up  two  pounds  of  butter  for  this 
gentleman,  Rosanna?"  said  Campion.  "And  pack 
it  in  a  box  for  him — weVe  our  own  boxes,  you  see," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  corn-factor  and  indicat- 
ing a  quantity  of  boxes  stacked  ready  for  use.  "We 
do  everything  in  a  business-like  fashion.  Some  of 
these  are  intended  for  postal  transit.  Fve  sent 
butter  as  far  as  London." 

"Aye,  for  sure;  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  the 
corn-factor  absent-mindedly.    "Aye,  of  course." 

Turning  to  look  at  his  visitor.  Campion  saw  that 
the  corn-factor  was  regarding  the  dairy-maid  rather 
than  the  dairy — his  pig's  eyes,  twinkling  out  of  their 
recesses  in  his  bulging  cheeks,  were  examining  Ro- 
sanna's  face  and  figure  with  the  interest  which  a 
dealer  in  live-stock  would  show  in  looking  over  a 
fine  young  heifer.    They  gleamed  with  pleasure. 

"You've  a  neat  touch  with  the  butter,  young 
woman,"  said  the  corn-factor.  "A  very  neat,  nice 
touch." 
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"I've  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  sir,"  replied 
Rosanna  modestly. 

"Aye,  I'm  sure.  But  not  i'  this  neighbourhood," 
said  the  corn-factor,  with  a  knowing  wink.  "You're 
a  southerner,  by  your  tongue." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Rosanna. 

"Well,  we're  none  so  fond  o'  south-country  folk 
i'  these  parts,"  said  the  corn-factor,  chuckling  and 
winking,  "but  if  they'd  send  us  a  consignment  o' 
young  women  like  you  I  think  we  could  find  a  use 
for  'em — eh,  Campion?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  answered  Campion  indif- 
ferently. "See — here's  a  new  cream-separator  that 
I  don't  think  you'll  have  seen  before.  You  see,  it 
works  like  this " 

The  corn-factor  turned  away  from  the  dairy  maid 
with  obvious  reluctance,  and  his  eyes  kept  wandering 
from  the  cream-separator  to  her  linen-clad  figure, 
over  which  they  strayed  with  genuine  admiration. 
It  was  with  obvious  regret  and  lingering  footsteps 
that  he  eventually  forsook  the  dairy  for  the  parlour, 
and  Rosanna  shook  with  inward  laughter  to  see  his 
clumsy  manoeuvrings  to  let  Campion  go  out  first, 
so  that  he  himself  might  turn  and  bestow  a  bold 
wink  upon  her. 

Once  in  the  parlour  the  corn-factor  poked  Cam- 
pion sharply  in  the  ribs. 

"By  Gow,  Campion!"  he  said,  chuckling  and 
winking  more  arduously  than  ever.  "They  say 
ye're  t'^juietest  chap  'at  ever  sets  foot  i'  Sicaster, 
but  damned  if  I  know  whether  ye  aren't  t'  deepest ! 
Ye've  gotten  a  nice  taste  i'  woman-flesh,  onnyway. 
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That's  t'  finest  bit  I  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 
Where  did  ye  pick  t'  lass  up?'* 

"Where  you  or  anybody  else  could  have  picked 
her  up,"  answered  Campion,  keeping  down  a  sense 
of  irritation  and  disgust.  *'My  housekeeper  hired 
her  at  Sicaster  last  statutes." 

*'No!"  exclaimed  the  corn-factor.  "Ye  don't 
say!  Ecod,  I  niver  see'd  her,  and  I  alius  mak'  a 
point  o'  goin'  all  round  t'  fair,  lookin'  t'  lasses  over, 
just  to  see  what's  promisin',  like.  Ye'er  house- 
keeper mun  ha'  snapped  her  up  pretty  sharp,  I 
think." 

"She  did,"  said  Campion,  setting  the  spirit-case 
on  the  table.  "We  always  snap  up  anything  good 
here — man  or  woman.  I  won't  keep  poor  servants 
— it  doesn't  pay.    Will  you  have  Scotch  or  Irish?" 

"Irish  for  me,  if  you  please.  Here's  my  respects 
and  hoping  to  have  many  another  bit  o'  business  wi* 
you,  sir,"  said  the  corn-factor,  taking  a  hearty  pull 
at  his  glass.  "Deary  me — picked  it  up  at  as  near 
as  Sicaster,  eh?  Well,  well!  I'd  no  idea  theer 
were  such  a  tasty  bit  as  that  i'  t'  neighbourhood." 

Campion  affected  to  laugh.  Secretly  he  was 
writhing  under  the  man's  coarseness.  He  helped 
his  visitor  to  more  whisky,  and  brought  out  a  cigar- 
box,  wishing  all  the  time  that  he  would  go.  But 
the  corn-factor's  soul  was  wallowing  in  a  new  bed 
of  mire,  and  must  needs  have  another  turn  in  its 
richness. 

"Aye!"  he  continued,  bestowing  another  dig  in 
the  ribs  upon  his  host.  "Theer's  nowt  like  keepin' 
a  good  thing  to  yersen,  is  theer.  Campion?    Hah- 
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hah-hah  I — eh,  ye  deep  an'  quiet  'uns,  ye're  t'  worst 
o' tMotI" 

When  his  visitor  had  gone,  Campion  first  drank 
off  a  stiff  glass  of  spirits  and  then  cursed  the  corn- 
factor  under  his  breath.  He  clenched  his  hands  and 
stamped  his  feet,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  drunk 
again  that  his  composure  returned  to  him.  Then 
he  went  out  into  the  land,  and  in  the  coolness  of  the 
spring  morning  faced  the  fact  that  within  him  there 
had  been  born  a  consuming  passion  for  his  maid- 
servant. It  was  useless  to  deny  it  longer.  It  was 
there.  It  was  more  real  than  the  visible,  tangible 
things,  the  trees,  the  hedgerows,  the  sheep,  the 
cattle,  amongst  which  he  walked. 

He !  who  had  never  cared  for  woman,  never  had 
his  pulses  stirred  by  woman,  in  all  his  life ! 

For  one  wild  moment  it  was  in  his  mind  to  go 
straight  back  to  the  dairy  and  ask  Rosanna  to  marry 
him.  But  as  this  impulse  fired  him  with  ardour,  two 
instantly  succeeding  thoughts  caught  it,  threw  it 
down,  strangled  it  at  its  birth.  He  saw  himself 
pointed  at  in  Sicaster  market  as  the  well-to-do 
farmer  who,  after  neglecting  many  chances  of  wise 
and  suitable  marriage,  had  at  last  taken  up  with 
his  own  servant-girl.  He — a  Campion !  The  Cam- 
pion pride  swelled  in  his  heart  and  burnt  like  fire 
at  the  notion.  And  then — he  saw  Rosanna  and 
Ardent  in  the  wool-chamber.  No — no — after  that, 
marriage  with  her  was  a  thing  that  could  never  be. 

^'There's  only  one  thing  for  it,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. **I  must  send  her  away.  There's  nothing  but 
that  to  be  done." 
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He  went  home  fully  resolved  on  carrying  out  this 
intention.  Some  good  excuse  must  be  made,  in- 
vented, any  slight  reason  for  dissatisfaction  laid 
hold  of.  But  Campion  hated  the  idea,  being  a  just 
master,  of  dismissing  a  servant  without  good  reason, 
and  Rosanna  had  given  him  none.  It  was  difficult, 
too,  for  a  mind  utterly  unaccustomed  to  anything 
but  the  straightest  dealings  to  invent  a  reason  for 
sending  the  girl  away.  And  so  the  days  passed  on, 
and  the  life  of  the  farm  progressed  as  usual,  and 
Rosanna  was  still  there,  discharging  her  duties  as 
faithfully  as  ever,  and  Campion  came  in  daily  con- 
tact with  her,  and  in  silence  grew  to  covet  the  pos- 
session of  her  as  he  had  never  coveted  anything 
in  life. 

He  began  to  lose  mastery  over  himself.  Instead 
of  reading  at  night,  he  sat  thinking  and  brooding, 
tormented  by  visions  and  thoughts  which  he  had 
never  known  before.  He  began,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  to  know  the  indescribable  tortures  of  sleep- 
lessness. And  presently  he  came  to  drinking  more 
than  his  usual  allowance  at  night.  He  was  conscious 
that  a  hand  of  steel  had  been  laid  upon  him,  and 
that  he  was  struggling  to  throw  off  its  grip.     .     .     . 

But  Rosanna  was  under  his  roof,  present  and 
very  near  to  him  in  the  flesh,  coming  and  going 
about  the  house  in  her  ripe  young  womanhood,  and 
there  was  not  a  day  passed  which  did  not  find  him 
in  suffering  because  of  her.  He  shook  himself  some- 
times as  if  he  were  a  dog  shaking  off  water  after 
an  immersion,  and  wondered  why  he  could  not  shake 
this  feeling  off.     And  more  than  once  he  started 
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up,  resolving  on  settling  the  thing  there  and  then 
by  going  away  himself  and  instructing  Mrs.  Pratt 
to  get  rid  of  Rosanna  in  his  absence — and  then  let 
his  resolution  die  down  to  nothing. 

As  he  sometimes  walked  across  the  land  the  corn- 
factor's  hoarse  jokes  came  back  to  him,  and  in  their 
wake  came  the  inevitable  prompting  of  what  might 
easily  be.  Well — why  not?  There  was  not  a  man 
in  all  that  land,  and  scarce  a  woman,  who  would 
think  any  the  worse  of  him,  so  long  as  he  made 
proper  provision  for  the  girl.  It  was  unreasonable 
to  think  of  marriage  lines,  but  of  course  she  must 
be  provided  for — in  all  contingencies.  It  was  done 
every  day.  And — she  had  already  made  herself 
cheap  to  the  mechanic  and  could  not  expect  more 
than  merely  just  treatment,  proper  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. It  was,  after  all,  a  common  thing — done 
every  day. 

He  came  across  Daniel  in  the  Ten-Acre  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  him  about  the  work  on 
which  the  farm-hands  were  just  then  engaged.  He 
was  turning  away  when  Daniel  said: 

"Could  I  hev'  a  word  with  you,  maister?" 

Campion  turned  round.  Daniel  was  very  red  in 
face  and  diffident  in  manner.  He  scraped  the 
ground  with  his  foot. 

*'Well?"  said  Campion. 

"I  wor  wantin'  to  know,  sir,  if  in  case  I  thowt 
o*  weddin'  next  Martlemas,  you'd  let  me  stop  on 
as  a  day-labourer,  and  gi'  me  one  o'  th'  cottages," 
said  Daniel. 

"Oh!"  said  Campion.    He,  too,  began  to  scrape 
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the  ground  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  he  pulled 
at  his  moustache.  "Whom  do  you  think  of  marry- 
ing?" he  asked. 

Daniel  grew  redder  in  face  and  quivered  like  a 
girl. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  Fm  hopin' 
to  wed  Rosanna.  I've  saved  a  tidyish  bit  o'  money. 
I  can  do  well  by  her." 

Campion  pulled  more  fiercely  at  his  moustache. 

"I  don't  know  about  the  cottages,"  he  said. 
"They're  all  full  now,  though  it's  certainly  very 
likely  that  old  Dickinson  will  leave  his  before 
Martinmas  and  go  to  the  village." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Daniel.     "So  I've  understood." 

Campion  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"Have  you  said  anything  to  Rosanna  about  it 
yet?"  he  asked  suddenly,  looking  sharply  at  Daniel. 
"I  mean — have  you  asked  her?" 

Daniel  blushed  and  hung  his  head. 

"No,  sir — I  thowt  I'd  hear  what  you  had  to  say 
about  the  cottage  afore  doing  that,"  he  answered. 

There  was  another  short  silence. 

"Well,  you'd  better  let  it  stand  over  for  awhile," 
said  Campion.     "I'll  not  forget  what  you've  said 


to  me." 


"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Daniel  heartily. 

Campion  walked  away,  thinking. 

"Yes,"  he  said  to  himself  after  he  had  traversed 
two  fields,  "yes,  that  will  be  the  best  way — if  she's 
willing  to  marry  the  lad.  I  can  make  a  fight  of  it 
somehow  until  Martinmas,  and  then,  if  she  does 
marry  Daniel,  of  course  there  will  be  an  end  of  it. 
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Naturally  I  shouldn't  think  of  her  if  she  were 
another  man's  wife — especially  when  that  man  is 
my  own  labourer." 

Daniel  went  back  to  his  work.  As  he  followed 
his  horses  across  the  land  he  had  happy  visions  of 
a  quiet  home-life  to  come.  He  saw  the  comfortable 
cottage  and  the  glowing  hearth  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day's  labour — himself  on  one  side  of  the  fire  and 
Rosanna  on  the  other,  and  in  their  midst  a  cradle 
and  a  baby. 

END  OF  PART  II 
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CHAPTER  I 

Maid,  Master,  and  Man 
HEN  Campion  came  to  think  calmly  over 


the  proposition  which  Daniel  had  made  to 
him  in  the  Ten-Acre,  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  doubt  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  him  to 
be  of  a  grave  nature.  He  had  formed  a  liking  for 
Daniel,  whom  he  had  found  to  be  a  hard  worker 
and  a  simple-natured  honest  fellow  who  was  no 
more  likely  to  think  than  to  do  evil.  He  had  never 
had  the  least  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  young 
man  since  he  came  into  his  service,  and  he  wished 
him  well.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  Daniel  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Rosanna — once  or  twice  Cam- 
pion had  heard  him  address  her  on  some  casual  topic 
and  had  been  quick  to  notice  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion in  Daniel's  voice.  That  he  would  make  any 
young  woman  who  could  appreciate  him  a  thor- 
oughly good  husband  Campion  was  well  assured. 
He  was  neither  a  toss-pot  nor  an  idler,  and  if  he  was 
not  brilliant  in  conversation  nor  fertile  in  ideas,  he 
was  intelligent  and  well-behaved,  and  since  his  com- 
ing to  Middlethorpe  had  always  shown  a  desire  to 
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improve  his  knowledge  of  farming.  Again,  with- 
out being  niggardly  he  was  of  a  saving  nature,  and 
was  the  sort  of  man  who  would  take  a  delight  in  a 
well-furnished  cottage  and  a  well-dressed  wife  and 
children.  In  short,  he  was,  as  Campion,  who  had 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  rural  labouring  class,  knew, 
the  very  man  that  any  sensible  young  woman  would 
be  only  too  thankful  to  join  herself  to  in  wedlock. 
There  was  not  a  woman  in  all  the  country  round 
who  would  not  have  given  her  lass  to  him  with  a 
heart-and-a-half,  bidding  the  girl  with  maternal 
sharpness  so  to  guide  herself  as  to  be  worthy  of  her 
good  fortune.  He  was  deserving  of  a  good  woman 
— of  that  Campion  was  certain.  And  the  question 
was  of  Rosanna's  fitness  to  be  so  dominated.  For 
Campion  had  not  forgotten,  and  was  not  likely  to 
forget,  the  scene  in  the  wool-chamber — a  scene 
which  in  all  probability  had  only  been  one  of  a 
series. 

Ought  he  to  tell  Daniel  of  this?  Ought  he  to 
go  straight  to  him  and  say,  "Look  here,  my  lad,  this 
girl  that  you're  wanting  to  marry  isn't  worthy  of 
you — I  saw  her  with  my  own  eyes  in  another  man's 
arms,  and  that  man  a  mere  dropper-in — a  come- 
to-day-and-gone-to-morrow  man.  Put  her  out  of 
your  mind"?  That — if  Rosanna  was  a  wanton — 
seemed  the  right,  the  honest,  the  manly  thing  to  do. 
But — was  she? 

As  one  who  had  lived  all  his  life  on  the  land, 
Campion  knew  that  the  rustic  nature  inclines  to 
the  primitive.  The  primitive  emotions  are  easily 
yielded  to — Nature  makes  her  forces  more  evident 
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in  the  country  than  in  the  towns.  Things  which 
townsfolk  have  never  seen  in  their  lives  are  seen  by 
country-folk  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  everyday 
work;  to  men  and  women  who  earn  their  bread  on 
a  farm  the  veils  which  hide  many  mysteries  from 
the  eyes  of  most  people  are  lifted  so  often  that  none 
will  turn  aside  to  see  them  lifted.  All  around  them, 
always,  is  spring  and  winter,  summer  and  autumn, 
the  tides  of  life  rise  and  swell,  recede  and  advance 
but  for  one  object — the  perpetuation  of  life  itself. 

Country-folk  do  not  analyse  these  evidences  and 
scarcely  recognise  them  mentally,  but  the  impulse 
that  is  in  the  red  earth  itself,  in  the  bursting  wood, 
in  the  flower  of  the  garden,  in  the  beast  of  the  field, 
in  the  bird  of  the  air,  is  in  them,  and  is  only  held 
in  by  the  weakest  bonds.  The  rain  and  the  sunlight 
to  the  longing  land,  the  turtle  to  his  lovesick  mate, 
the  man  to  the  maid — these  three  have  been  from 
the  beginning  and  must  be  for  ever. 

"If  a  girl  was  to  be  condemned  for  as  much 
as  what  I  saw,'*  said  Campion  to  himself,  thinking 
these  things  over,  "there's  scarce  a  young  woman 
of  these  parts  would  wed  with  a  good  name  behind 
her."  And  he  proceeded  to  argue  on  behalf  of 
Rosanna.  First  of  all  she  had  been  a  model  of 
propriety  since  she  came  under  his  roof — except  for 
what  nobody  but  himself  knew  of.  He  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  had  discussed  her  fully  in  that  respect — dis- 
cussed her  by  comparison  with  previous  helpmeets. 
They  had  known  a  good  many  specimens  of  the 
farmhouse  domestic  in  their  time  and  had  memories 
of  most  of  them.     Particular  as  they  had  always 
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been,  they  knew  what  it  was  to  have  what  country- 
folk call  trouble  with  the  lasses.  One  girl,  if  there 
was  a  man  within  a  hundred  yards,  could  only  be 
kept  away  from  him  by  sheer  insistence  on  the 
housekeeper's  part.  Another,  staid  and  steady 
enough  at  ordinary  times,  would  now  and  then  be- 
come giddy  and  flighty.  Occasionally  there  would 
be  scandal — it  was  always  a  possibility  that  there 
would  be  something  worse,  for,  as  Mrs.  Pratt  was 
fond  of  saying,  do  what  you  might,  you  never  could 
be  certain  of  what  it  really  was  that  you  were  taking 
into  your  house.  But  nothing  could  be  said  of  Ros- 
anna.  No  one  had  ever  seen  a  sign  of  familiarity 
between  her  and  any  of  the  men  on  the  farm — she 
was  pleasant  to  all,  but  partial  to  none,  said  Mrs. 
Pratt.  William  had  once  tried  to  kiss  her  when 
they  were  in  the  cellar,  drawing  ale  for  the  men's 
drinkings,  and  had  emerged  into  daylight  with  a 
smarting  cheek  and  a  mighty  respect  for  the 
strength  of  Rosanna's  hand.  No — no  one  could 
say  a  word  against  Rosanna,  that  was  certain. 

And  yet  Campion  remembered  the  peculiar  note 
in  Rosanna's  laughter  in  the  wool-chamber — a  note 
that  he  had  never  heard  in  woman's  laughter  be- 
fore. It  reminded  him  of  some  strange  music  which 
he  had  once  heard  at  a  friend's  house — music  that 
seemed  to  be  calling  a  man  to  follow,  follow,  fol- 
low. .  .  .  But  he  put  the  thought  of  it  from 
him. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  **the  thing's  nothing.  The 
girl's  young,  and  she's  in  a  strange  place,  amongst 
strange   people,   and  our   lads  are   slow   at  love- 
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making,  and  when  this  good-looking  chap,  Ardent, 
came  along — why,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing a  lark.  It's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  She'll 
make  Daniel  no  worse  a  wife  for  that." 

Since  Daniel  had  spoken  to  him,  the  fever  in  his 
own  blood  had  cooled.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
young  ploughman  had  laid  claim  to  something  that 
was  his  by  prescriptive  right.  Campion  had  a 
strong  sense  of  the  rights  of  property  and  looked 
upon  trespass  as  a  mortal  sin.  It  was  this  sense 
which  made  him  feel  that  if  once  Rosanna  were 
Daniel's  his  desire  for  her  would  pass  away. 

Yet  he  hesitated  for  some  days  before  he  spoke 
to  Daniel  again  on  the  matter.  He  made  virtuous 
resolutions  as  he  went  about  the  land,  and  was 
tempted  to  break  them  when  Rosanna  came  into 
his  presence.  More  than  once  he  was  moved  to 
yield  to  what  his  experience  of  country  life  assured 
him  would  be  an  easy  way — to  get  rid  of  Daniel  and 
have  the  field  free  for  himself.  He  would  throw 
this  suggestion  back  to  whence  it  came,  oftenest  to 
find  it  replaced  by  another,  only  less  worthy  in 
degree.  A  curious  fertility  of  design  busied  his 
brain  at  this  period — he  saw  many  ways  in  which 
many  things  might  be  done.  If  Daniel  had  been 
a  poor  weak  man — a  thing  of  no  character,  a  some- 
thing to  be  bought — it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  marry  Rosanna 
in  the  event  of  marriage  becoming  a  necessity  for 
her.  Campion  knew  of  many  such  cases  in  that 
neighbourhood — he  could  think  of  three  that  had 
happened  in  his  own  parish  within  the  past  few 
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years.  Nobody  thought  anything  of  them,  and  the 
marriages  so  arranged  turned  out  well — perhaps 
better  than  most  marriages  of  the  rural  labouring 
class,  because  the  two  thus  brought  together  had  a 
nice  little  capital — the  price  of  the  husband's  will- 
ingness to  accommodate — to  start  life  upon.  But 
Campion  thought  of  Daniel  Quayne's  candid  eyes 
and  honest  face,  and  swept  that  notion  out  of  his 
mind  with  loathing  and  disgust.  Deep  within  his 
heart  he  knew  that  it  was  no  sanely  conceived,  de- 
liberately plotted  idea,  but  a  foul  temptation 
hatched  of  a  heated  and  tortured  brain. 

On  the  Saturday  of  the  week  in  which  Daniel  had 
opened  his  heart  to  Campion,  the  old  Campion 
pride,  sensitive  as  ever  to  criticism  or  ridicule,  was 
accidentally  spurred  to  action.  It  chanced  that 
Campion,  seeking  a  man  on  business  amongst  the 
various  inns  at  Sicaster,  ran  him  to  earth  at  last 
in  a  small  side  parlour  of  the  Pack  of  Malt,  wherein 
several  regular  attendants  upon  the  market,  already 
market-merry,  were  gathered  together  in  solemn 
conclave. 

The  man  whom  Campion  wished  to  see  was  en- 
gaged when  he  entered  the  room,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  seat  and  to  acknowledge  the  salu- 
tations of  the  assembled  company,  all  of  whom  he 
knew,  though  they  were  farmers  of  less  standing 
than  himself  and  would  have  been  passed  by  him  in 
the  street  with  no  more  than  a  nod.  He  was 
obhged,  too,  to  order  something  for  the  good  of 
the  house,  and  he  made  haste  to  give  his  order  lest 
some  of  the  other  men  should  insist  on  his  drinking 
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with  them,  a  thing  which  he  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  do.  Some  little  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  com- 
pany at  his  entrance;  it  was  presently  broken  by  a 
man  who  sat  near  him  saying  in  a  half-respectful, 
half-bantering  tone : 

'*It's  not  oft  'at  we  hev'  the  pleasure  o*  seein* 
you  i'  th'  Pack  o'  Malt,  Mestur  Campion — ^ye're 
quite  a  stranger  here." 

"I  don't  often  look  in  here,"  answered  Campion. 
**It's  seldom  that  IVe  any  business  here." 

*'Messur  Camp'on  believes  i'  gettin'  his  bisness 
done  and  goin'  home,"  observed  another  man,  who 
was  in  that  stage  of  drunkenness  which  conduces  to 
the  expression  of  highly  moral  sentiments.  *'He's 
a — a  hexample  to  such  's  you  an'  me  'at  sits  wastin' 
time  around  the  flowin'  bowl,  as  the  poet  puts  it 
— aren't  ye,  Messur  Camp'on,  sir? — m'  respecks. 
Messur    Camp'on — worthy    young    gen'l'man,    'm 


sure." 


"Aye,  for  sure,  theer's  nowt  like  gettin'  ye'er 
business  done  and  goin'  ye'er  ways  home'ards," 
agreed  another.     "It's  t'  reight  thing  to  go  home." 

"If  all  'at  I've  heard  said  be  true,"  said  another 
voice,  "Mestur  Campion  theer's  gotten  summat  to 
go  home  to,  just  now.  Summat  i'  t'  dairyin'  line, 
Mestur  Campion — ^what?" 

Campion  turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker — a 
sharp-nosed,  ferret-eyed,  red-bearded  fellow  whose 
face  seemed  to  express  a  continual  sneer — and  rec- 
ognised him  as  a  man  who  came  from  the  corn- 
factor's  village.  The  habitual  sneer  deepened  on 
the  man's  face  as  Campion  regarded  him  steadily. 
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"I  could  like  to  hev'  summat  o'  that  sort  i'  my 
dairy,  If  I  had  one/'  he  said.  "But  it's  nobbut  these 
here  gentleman-farmers,  like  Mestur  Campion 
theer,  'at  can  afford  to  keep  owt  o'  that  sort.  Yc 
hev'  to  fetch  'em  out  o'  t'  south  country,  hevn't  yer, 
Mestur  Campion?" 

"I've  heerd  'at  Mestur  Campion's  a  rare  hand 
at  t'  dairy-farmin',"  said  another  man.  "Ye've 
gotten  some  rare  fine  things  in  your  dairy,  hev'n't 
ye-,  s\v  : 

The  sharp-nosed  man  laughed. 

**Aye,  he's  gotten  summat  worth  seein',  i'  his 
dairy,  hes  Mestur  Campion!"  he  said,  with  an  evil 
wink  at  Campion.  "But  he  doesn't  show  it  to  all 
an'  sundry — ^keeps  it  to  hisself,  like.  It  doesn't  do 
to  hev'  iverybody  makkin'  free  wi'  owt  like  that 
theer,  Mestur  Campion,  does  it — what?" 

At  that  moment  the  man  with  whom  Campion 
was  waiting  to  transact  business  came  over  to  him — 
within  another  moment  the  business  was  done,  and 
Campion,  red  with  anger  at  what  he  had  heard, 
went  out  into  the  street,  followed  by  the  derisive 
laughter  of  the  ferret-eyed  man.  And  there,  loung- 
ing In  comfort  with  feet  set  wide  apart,  his  white 
hat  at  the  back  of  his  head,  his  hands  thrust  deep 
Into  the  capacious  pockets  of  his  cord  breeches,  was 
the  corn-factor,  unconscious  and  unsuspecting,  nib- 
bling a  straw. 

Campion  fell  upon  him  tooth  and  nail.  His 
temper  had  been  tried  and  had  got  the  better  of 
him.  He  poured  out  a  torrent  of  expostulation 
and  denunciation  upon  the  astounded  corn-factor. 
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whose  pig-like  eyes  regarded  him  at  first  with  the 
bewilderment  of  a  child  which  is  scolded  for  it 
knows  not  what  cause  and  at  last  with  the  sorrowing 
wonder  of  an  elderly  man  who  sees  a  younger  one 
working  himself  into  a  passion.    He  shook  his  head. 

*'Nay,  nay,  nay,  my  lad,"  he  said,  when  Campion 
paused  to  take  breath.  *'Thou's  makkin'  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  mole-heap.  I  said  nowt  to  yon  theer 
fooll  but  that  thou'd  gotten  a  rare  fine  wench  i'  t' 
dairy,  and  'at  shoo  come  fro'  t'  south  country — 
nowt  no  more.  Theer  wor  no  harm  i'  that — nowt 
but  a  joke,  like.  Come  and  hev'  a  friendly  glass 
and  think  no  more  on't,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Campion's  shoulder  invitingly  and  soothingly. 

But  Campion  shook  the  hand  off. 

•"What  right  had  you  to  talk  of  who  or  what 
you'd  seen  at  my  place?"  he  demanded  fiercely. 
"Do  you  suppose  I'd  have  asked  you  into  my  house 
if  I'd  thought  you  were  going  to  gossip  about  what 
you  saw  there  to  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  in 
the  countryside,  and  especially  to  a  drunken  toss- 
pot like  that?    Do  you  think  that " 

"Now,  then,  now  then,  fair  and  softly,  fair  and 
softly.  Campion!"  said  the  corn-factor  warningly. 
"Don't  thee  mak'  no  mistakes.  I  didn't  say  nowt 
to  no  Toms,  nor  yit  Dicks,  nor  yit  Harries,  and  all 
'at  I  said  to  Ben  Croucher  wor  what  I've  telled  thee. 
Happen  I  owtn't  to  ha'  said  owt,  but  it  wor  i'  t' 
jokin'  way,  like,  and  no  harm  meant." 

"Is  it  a  joke  to  come  into  a  man's  house  and 
carry  tales  out  of  it  to  be  repeated  in  every  public- 
house  parlour?"    asked   Campion,    angry  as   ever. 
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"Is  it  a  joke  to  take  away  a  young  woman's  char- 
acter, and  to " 

The  corn-factor's  eyes  grew  larger  than  would 
have  seemed  possible,  and  his  lips  pursed  themselves 
until  they  whistled. 

**Ho-hoI"  he  said.  "That  way  the  wind  lies, 
does  it,  young  fellow  my  lad!  Nay,  damn  it,  Cam- 
pion, an*  I  thowt  'at  theer  wor  owt  o'  that  about 
it  I'd  ha'  cutten  my  tongue  out  afore  I'd  ha'  passed 
even  t'  innercentest  joke  i'  t'  matter.  So  you're  a 
bit  sweet  on  t'  young  woman — what?  Thinkin'  o' 
weddin'  her,  varry  like?    Well,  of  course " 

"Confound  it  all,  hold  your  blundering  tongue, 
man  I"  said  Campion,  through  his  shut  teeth.  "The 
girl's  going  to  be  married  to  my  first  ploughman. 
If  he  comes  across  your  Ben  Croucher  talking,  he'll 
crack  his  skull  for  him,  as  I  ought  to  have  done  my- 
self in  there  at  the  Pack  of  Malt.  Do  you  hear 
that?" 

"Aye,  an'  I  hear  that,"  responded  the  corn-factor. 
"Happen  he'll  crack  mine  an'  all,  will  young  Master 
Hold-the-plough?" 

"It  would  serve  you  right  if  he  did,  for  spread- 
ing scandal,"  retorted  Campion.  "I'll  take  good 
care  you  don't  cross  my  threshold  for  chances  of 
doing  it  again — ^you  can  find  your  corn  elsewhere." 

The  corn-factor's  solid  face  blanched,  grew  red, 
and  then  purple.  His  eyes  blazed  within  the  cav- 
ernous recesses  of  liis  fat  cheeks. 

"Aye,  an'  I  will  find  my  corn  elsewhere!"  he 
roared.  "Damn  thee! — does  ta  think  'at  I'm  de- 
pendent on  t'  likes  o'  thee  for  wheat  and  barley? 
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Don't  thee  gi*  me  none  o*  thy  airs,  my  fine  gentle- 
man. Thee  an'  thy  south-country  lass!  Does  ta 
think  I'm  as  gawmless  as  a  babby?  Marryin'  t' 
plooman,  is  sha?  Aye — theer's  a  deal  on  'cm 
marries  t'  man  when  t'  maister's  done  wi'  'em  I" 

At  this  taunt,  so  suggestive  to  a  countryman, 
Campion's  anger  became  so  intense  that  he  grasped 
the  hunting-crop  which  he  was  carrying,  with  such 
force  that  it  bent  in  his  fingers.  He  was  about  to 
speak,  but  with  a  tremendous  effort  he  controlled 
tongue  and  hand  and  abruptly  turned  away,  leav- 
ing the  corn-factor  sputtering  and  choking  with 
the  wrath  which  had  gradually  welled  up  to  an 
explosion. 

"I've  made  an  enemy  now,"  said  Campion  to 
himself  when  he  grew  a  little  cooler.  "And  if  he 
didn't  talk  before  he'll  talk  all  the  more  after 
to-day." 

He  stopped  later  at  market  that  afternoon  than 
was  usual  with  him,  and  to  the  intense  astonishment 
of  those  who  saw  him  at  the  hotel  where  he  and 
his  before  him  had  always  put  up,  he  drank  two  or 
three  glasses  of  spirits  before  setting  out  on  his 
homeward  journey.  Somebody,  commenting  upon 
this,  said  that  he  looked  ill  and  was  perhaps  feeling 
the  need  of  a  stimulant. 

That  night,  later  on,  Campion  called  Daniel  into 
the  parlour. 

"I've  thought  over  what  you  spoke  of  the  other 
day,  Daniel,"  he  said.  "You  can  have  the  cottage. 
And — if  you  should  think  of  getting  married  sooner 
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than  Martinmas,  you  can  have  it  whenever  you 
marry." 

Danlers  face  shone  with  rosy  light.  His  mouth 
opened,  but  no  words  came. 

*'0f  course,"  said  Campion,  *'it  all  depends  upon 
Rosanna — eh?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Daniel. 

''Well,"  said  Campion  slowly,  "find  out  what 
Rosanna  thinks  about  it." 

Daniel  walked  out  of  the  parlour  as  men  walk  in 
dreams. 


CHAPTER  II 

Rosanna  Stipulates 

SUNDAY  at  Middlethorpe  Grange  was  a  day 
of  splendid  idleness.  All  the  year  round  there 
was  practically  nothing  to  do  on  Sunday,  but  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  there  was  less  to 
do  than  at  other  times,  seeing  that  the  horses  were 
out  at  grass.  Breakfast  was  an  hour  and  a  half 
later  on  Sunday,  and  although  dinner  was  at  the 
same  time  as  on  week-days,  the  morning  seemed 
a  long  one — much  longer  than  usual — ^because  there 
was  nothing  to  make  the  time  go  by.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  an  oasis  of  rest  and  relaxation,  and  the  fore- 
noon was  got  over  somehow.  William,  after  eating 
as  much  breakfast  as  possible,  would  sit  on  the  steps 
of  the  granary  with  a  song-book,  inventing  tunes 
which  invariably  wound  up  in  minor  keys,  or  he 
would  perform  upon  a  Jew's  harp — styled  by  him- 
self a  tink-a-lary — until  Mrs.  Pratt  said  that  her 
teeth  were  on  edge,  or  he  would  fashion  himself 
a  new  whipstock  out  of  an  ash-plant  purloined  from 
the  adjacent  woods — coming,  whatever  he  did,  to 
the  kitchen  door  at  regular  intervals,  either  to  in- 
quire how  long  a  period  must  elapse  before  dinner 
was  ready,  or  to  throw  out  hints  that  the  Yorkshire 
pudding  would  be  much  improved  if  they  put  cur- 
rants in  it,  as  his  mother  did  at  home.     DanieFs 
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pursuits  were  of  a  somewhat  different  nature. 
After  breakfast  he  would  clean  his  best  boots, 
labouring  at  them  until  they  shone  like  a  mirror  in 
the  sun.  Then  he  would  go  to  his  chamber  upstairs 
and  tidy  out  his  box — a  proceeding  which  took  place 
every  week  and  merely  consisted  in  taking  every 
single  thing  out  and  subsequently  restoring  it  to  the 
exact  spot  which  it  had  previously  occupied. 

That  done,  he  would  shave  himself  with  a  razor 
which  he  had  bought  from  an  ex-soldier  for  nine- 
pence,  and  had  Jield  in  great  veneration  for  many 
years  because  it  had  been  out  to  some  frontier  war 
and  back  with  its  former  owner's  regiment.  These 
things  over,  he  would  sit  in  the  window-seat  of  the 
great  kitchen  and  read  the  local  newspaper  until 
reading  made  his  head  ache,  when  he  would  relin- 
quish this  amusement,  and,  out  of  sheer  desire  to 
do  something,  would  take  a  turn  round  the  build- 
ings, where,  if  he  found  the  drinking-troughs  half- 
empty,  he  would  pump  them  full  and  thus  work  off 
a  little  energy.  In  the  end  came  dinner,  over  which, 
it  being  Sunday,  Rosanna  allowed  him  and  William 
to  dawdle  ten  minutes  longer  than  usual,  but  no 
more,  there  being  plates  and  dishes,  and  knives 
and  forks,  to  wash  up  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on 
week-days. 

On  the  Sunday  following  that  eventful  Saturday 
evening  whereon  Campion  had  made  Daniel  a  prom- 
ise of  the  cottage,  Daniel  displayed  much  less  than 
his  usual  appetite  for  breakfast — a  fact  which  Ro- 
sanna was  quick  to  notice.  She  waited  until  William 
had  retired  to  the  granary  steps  to  make  music  with 
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his  Jew's  harp,  and  then  asked  Daniel  if  he  was 
not  feeling  well.  Daniel's  blue  eyes  stared  at  her 
wonderingly. 

"Eh,  dear,  yes!"  he  replied.  "Fm  well  enow, 
thank  you,  Rosanna.     Did  you  think  I  was  badly?" 

"You  haven't  eaten  so  much  breakfast  as  you  gen- 
erally do,"   said  Rosanna.     "That's  all." 

Daniel  grinned  and  stretched  his  arms.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  feel  that  Rosanna  took  so  much 
interest  in  him  that  she  noticed  whether  he  ate 
much  or  little. 

"Aw,  I'm  all  reight,"  he  said.  "I — why,  some- 
times you  don't  feel  as  if  you  did  want  as  much  to 
eat  on  a  Sunday  as  on  other  days.  Theer's  nowt 
to  do  on  Sundays." 

"There's  certainly  not  much  to  do  here,"  re- 
marked Rosanna.  "You  couldn't  have  anything 
much  quieter." 

Daniel's  heart  thumped  wildly  in  his  breast — here 
seemed  to  be  an  opening  which  he  had  sought  but 
could  not  have  made  for  himself.  He  looked  at 
Rosanna  and  then  at  his  plate. 

^  "Aye,  it  is  quietish,"  he  said.  "I — I  wor  won- 
derin'  if  you  wouldn't  like  a  bit  of  a  change,  like — 
something  to  liven  things  up  a  bit — eh?" 

"In  what  way?"  inquired  Rosanna. 

Daniel  possessed  himself  of  a  teaspoon,  and  en- 
deavouring to  balance  it  on  the  edge  of  his  cup 
pretended  to  take  great  interest  in  the  operation. 

"I  wor  thinkin'  o'  askin'  you  if  so  be  as  you'd 
like  to  walk  wi'  me  to  th'  chappil  at  Hedgeley  to- 
night,"  he   said  diffidently.      "It's  a  long  way  to 
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Hockington  Church  fro'  here,  and  they  tell  me  'at 
theer's  good  singin'  at  Hedgeley  chappil — they  hev' 
one  o'  them  American  organs  theer." 

"How  far  is  it?"  inquired  Rosanna  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone. 

*'Happen  two  miles,"  answered  Daniel.      tI! 

"And  what  time  Is  the  service?"  she  asked. 

"T'  sarvice,"  said  Daniel,  "is  at  half-past  six." 

Rosanna,  who  was  in  reality  wondering  if  she 
should  display  her  best  gown  and  best  hat  to  a 
parcel  of  chapel-goers,  seemed  to  ponder  the  matter. 

"All  right,  Daniel,"  she  said.  "I'll  go  with  you. 
We'll  have  tea  a  bit  earlier  to-day,  and  then  we 
shan't  be  hurried." 

Daniel's  face  shone  like  the  rising  sun.     ;|^HHH 

"I'm  much  obligated  to  you,"  he  said.  "If 
theer's  owt  'at  I  can  do  for  you  this  morning " 

"Yes,"  answered  Rosanna,  beginning  to  clear 
away  the  breakfast  things,  "you  can  clean  my  best 
boots — they're  in  that  cupboard." 

To  the  accompaniment  of  joyful  strains  from  the 
Jew's  harp,  twanged  without  ceasing  from  the  top- 
most of  the  granary  steps,  Daniel  cleaned  Rosanna's 
boots  and  his  own,  putting  a  super-extra  polish  on 
each.  Then  he  fetched  down  his  best  clothes,  and 
carrying  a  table  out  into  the  courtyard,  set  it  im- 
mediately under  the  harper's  nose,  spread  the 
various  garments  thereon,  and  began  to  brush  each 
with  scrupulous  care.  The  harper  overhead  was 
instantly  interested,  and  the  music  ceased  abruptly 
in  the  midst  of  a  thrilling  passage. 
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"What's  up,  Dan'l;  what's  ta  brushin'  thi  best 
clothes  for?" 

"Nowt — nowt;  nobbut  to  brush  'em." 

The  harper's  soul  became  clouded  with  doubt, 
suspicion,  curiosity.  He  bent  over  the  parapet,  all 
eyes. 

"Is  ta  bahn  onnywheer,  Dan'l?" 

"No — no;  nowheer  in  partik'lar." 

"Then  what's  ta  brushin'  thi  best  clothes  for?" 

"I  tell  thee  nowt!  nobbut  to  brush  'em." 

The  harper  frowned,  and  rubbed  his  nose  with 
the  Jew's  harp. 

"I  niver  brush  my  best  clothes  excep'  I'm  bahn 
somewheer,"  he  said,  with  a  sniff.  "What's  ta 
brushin'  thine  for,  Dan'l?" 

"I  tell  thee — nowt!  Nobbut  because  I  am 
brushin'  'em.  Doesn't  clothes  want  brushin'  now 
and  agen?" 

The  harper  uttered  a  sound  expressive  of  consid- 
erable doubt  in  Daniel's  good  faith. 

"I  don't  see  what  them  wants  brushin'  for,"  he 
murmured.  "I  can't  see  no  muck  on  'em.  What's 
ta  brushin'  'em  for,  Dan'l  lad?" 

"Oh,  shut  thi  mouth!"  exclaimed  Daniel. 
"Thou'rt  warse  nor  a  bairn." 

Instead  of  shutting  his  mouth  the  inquisitive  one 
placed  the  Jew's  harp  to  it  and  played  meditatively 
for  a  while.  Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  and  the 
harper  thrust  a  triumphant  face  over  the  parapet 
of  the  steps. 

"I  know  what  thou's  brushin'  thi  clothes  for!" 
said  the  harper  with  the  pride  of  one  announcing 
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a  great  discovery.  "Thou's  bahn  to  tak'  t*  sarvent 
lass  out  coortin'  !'* 

Daniel  grew  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  He  looked 
round  him  fearfully. 

"Ho'd  thi  din!"  he  said  imploringly.  *'Som- 
'd/U  hear  thee  I" 

"But  isn*t  ta,  now,  Dan'l?     Isn't  thee  and  Ro- 
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Daniel  shook  the  clothes-brush  frantically. 

"Ho'd  thi  row,  and  I'll  gi'  tha  summatl"  he  en- 
treated, red  and  desperate. 

*  What  will  ta  gi'  me,  Dan'l?" 

*'ril  gi'  thee  one  o'  my  pipes  and  a  plug  o'  bacca," 
said  Daniel  coaxingly. 

The  harper  considered  matters. 

*'Hes  ta  gotten  'em  on  thee?"  he  inquired. 

"Aye,  I  gotten  'em  i'  my  pocket,"  said  Daniel 
with  assurance. 

"An'  will  ta  gi'  me  hafe  thy  beer  at  dinner-time?" 

"Aye,  thou  can  hev'  it  ivery  sup  if  thou  likes — 
ivery  sup!" 

"Well,  let's  be  seein'  t'  pipe  and  t'  bacca,"  said 
the  principal  party  to  this  transaction.  "Hand 
'em  up." 

Daniel  produced  a  well-coloured  clay  pipe  and 
a  plug  of  tobacco,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  news- 
paper. The  recipient  examined  these  things  lordlily. 
Ultimately  he  nodded  his  head. 

"All  reight,  Dan'l — I  weern't  say  nowt  to 
no'b'dy." 

Daniel  breathed  freely  again.  He  finished  his 
task,  carried  the  well-brushed  clothes  indoors,  and 
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spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  wondering  which  of 
his  two  best  neckties  he  had  better  wear.  The  ex- 
tortioner outside,  relinquishing  the  Jew*s  harp, 
spent  a  blissful  forenoon  in  cutting  up  plug  tobacco, 
wasting  matches  in  trying  to  keep  his  pipe  alight, 
and  in  dreamy  rejoicings  over  the  fact  that  he  was 
that  day  going  to  have  two  mugs  of  ale  instead  of 
one  at  dinner. 

Daniel's  performances  as  a  trencherman  at  noon 
were  little  better  than  his  accomplishments  at  break- 
fast. He  had  never  eaten  so  little  since  his  arrival 
at  Middlethorpe  Grange,  and  once  more  Rosanna 
drew  attention  to  the  fact. 

*'Why,  youVe  scarcely  eaten  anything  to-day, 
Daniel,"  she  said,  regarding  him  with  some  curi- 
osity, *'and  I  made  just  the  pudding  that  you  like." 

"FU  tek'  another  piece  o'  th'  puddin\  if  you 
please,"  said  Daniel,  holding  forth  his  plate.  "It's 
t'  nicest  puddin'  I  ever  tasted." 

''And  why  aren't  you  drinking  your  ale?"  asked 
Rosanna  suspiciously,  seeing  that  Daniel's  mug  was 
still  untouched. 

"Why,  I'm  never  a  great  hand  at  drinkin',  as 
you've  no  doubt  seen,"  said  Daniel,  with  a  world 
of  apology  in  his  voice.  "I  don't  seem  to  care 
about  beer  to-day;  here.  Bill,  thee  sup  it." 

"Oh,  why,  if  thou  can't  sup  it!"  said  William  ac- 
commodatingly. "Is  ta  feelin'  a  bit  badly  in  thi 
insides,  Dan'l?" 

"Aw,  I'm  all  reight,"  answered  Daniel.  "No 
need  to  say  nowt." 

Rosanna  accordingly  said  no  more,  but  she  was 
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sure  that  something  unusual  was  affecting  Daniel, 
and  was  still  more  certain  of  it  when  the  young  man 
came  down  to  tea  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  and  so 
oiled,  brushed,  and  groomed  that  he  looked  as  if 
he  was  going  to  a  wedding.  The  watch-chain  which 
Rosanna  had  bought  him  at  the  statute  hiring  fair 
ornamented  his  waistcoat,  and  a  triangular  strip  of 
white  pocket-handkerchief  protruded  from  his 
breast-pocket.  In  his  blue  serge  suit,  smart  billy- 
cock hat,  and  polished  boots  Daniel  looked  a  very 
fine  young  man,  and  Rosanna  viewed  him  with 
great  approval,  not  even  qualifying  her  approbation 
with  a  regret  that  he  had  not  the  gay  insouciance 
of  the  departed  machinery  man.  The  frolicsome 
bee  that  sipped  honey  here  and  there  was  all  very 
well  in  Its  way,  in  Rosanna's  opinion,  and  she  had 
no  objection  to  encounter  It  now  and  then,  but  the 
steady,  hard-working  bee,  which  had  a  patch  of  its 
own,  and  tended  it  carefully,  was,  after  all,  a  gentle- 
man of  more  possibilities  in  the  long  run  and  not 
to  be  despised  for  his  solid  qualities. 

Mrs.  Pratt  chanced  to  be  talking  to  Campion  in 
the  parlour  when  Daniel  and  Rosanna  passed  the 
windows  on  their  way  to  Hedgeley,  and  she  drew 
the  master's  attention  to  them. 

"They  make  a  fine-looking  couple,  those  two, 
to  be  sure,"  she  said  admiringly.  "Rosanna  knows 
how  to  dress  herself,  if  a  girl  of  her  class  ever 
did.  I'm  sure  I  oft  wonder  If  she  hasn't  been  some- 
thing superior  to  what  she  says — and  Dan'l's  al- 
ways smarter  than  the  common.  I  expect  there'll 
be  a  match  made  between  them." 
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"Does  she  think  aught  about  him?"  asked  Cam- 
pion, as  he  watched  his  man  and  his  maid  cross  the 
garden.     "I've  never  seen  any  sign." 

"Well,  Rosanna's  not  the  sort  that  shows  her 
heart  much,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  nodding  her  head  in 
a  fashion  which  seemed  to  signify  that  all  the  secrets 
of  the  feminine  soul  were  well  known  to  herself. 
"Rosanna's  what  I  should  call  a  very  practical 
young  woman.  She's  no  feeling  for  men  about  her 
— all  this  love-making  and  kissing,  and  what  not,  'at 
appeals  to  silly  young  lasses,  doesn't  seem  to  appeal 
to  her.  Rosanna'll  look  to  the  main  chance — she'll 
take  a  husband  that  can  do  well  by  her." 

"Perhaps  she  thinks  Daniel  can't  give  her  all 
she  wants,"  said  Campion,  contrasting  the  Rosanna 
of  his  experience  with  the  Rosanna  sketched  by  his 
housekeeper.  "She  may  be  looking  higher,  as  they 
say." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt  meditatively,  "no,  I  don't 
think  Rosanna  is  that  kind,  at  all.  She's  not  one 
o'  these  vapouring  sort  'at  think  that  the  squire's 
going  to  lift  'em  to  his  saddle-bow.  No;  Rosanna'll 
not  let  dreams  stand  in  front  of  realities — if  she 
thinks  Daniel'll  do  well,  and  prove  himself  a  bit 
above  the  common  sort,  she'll  take  him.  And  I 
know  who'll  wear  the  breeches  after  they're  wed, 
in  that  case;  she  can  manage  him  as  easily  as  he 
can  manage  his  horses." 

"And  that's  saying  a  good  deal,"  said  Cam- 
pion. 

"Howsomever,"  continued  Mrs.  Pratt,  "that's 
the  first  time  Rosanna's  ever  gone  with  Daniel  to 
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chapel  or  church,  so  it  looks  as  If  something  was  on 
the  carpet.  If  it  comes  off  all  right  we  shall  be 
having  a  wedding  at  Martlemas,  and  then  DaniePli 
be  asking  for  a  cottage.'* 

*'He  has  asked  for  one,"  said  Campion  lacon- 
ically. 

Mrs.  Pratt's  feminine  curiosity  was  immediately 
aroused.  She  looked  at  her  employer  as  folk  look 
at  the  locked-up  repository  of  great  secrets. 

"Then  there  must  be  something,"  she  said  half- 
questioningly.     ^'Daniel  must  have  asked  her." 

"I  think,"  said  Campion,  **that  Daniel  has  taken 
her  to  chapel  on  purpose  to  ask  her.  But  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he  came  back  without  having  found 
courage  to  speak." 

*'He's  certainly  not  given  to  many  words,  isn't 
Daniel,"  assented  the  housekeeper.  "A  quieter 
young  man  never  twiddled  his  thumbs  before  a  fire. 
But,  of  course,  if  she's  minded  i'  that  way,  why, 
it'll  not  need  for  him  to  say  much." 

Whether  Rosanna  was  minded  that  way  or  not, 
there  was  nothing  said  of  marriage  or  even  of 
courtship  between  her  and  Daniel  on  their  way  to 
Hedgeley.  That  way  lay  through  quiet  lanes,  fra- 
grant with  the  freshness  of  spring,  in  which  the 
waning  sunlight  made  patches  of  softened  radiance. 
It  was  a  way  along  which  many  lovers  of  the  cities 
and  the  towns  would  gladly  have  walked  hand-in- 
hand — Daniel  and  Rosanna  traversed  it  sedately 
with  a  good  yard  of  space  between  them.  Rosanna 
did  nearly  all  the  talking;  Daniel  listened  with  great 
respect  and  infinite  admiration.    He  became  terribly 
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shy  when  they  turned  into  the  hamlet  of  Hedgeley, 
and  at  a  word  from  Rosanna  would  have  executed 
a  volte-face  and  gone  back  without  visiting  the 
chapel.  Rosanna,  however,  calm  and  stately,  sailed 
up  the  street,  conscious  that  her  appearance  was  at- 
tracting great  attention  and  admiration,  and  Daniel, 
red  to  the  ears,  was  compelled  to  march  at  her 
side.  And  after  a  terrible  experience  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  chapel,  whereof  he  retained  dreadful 
memories  of  being  stared  at  by  a  crowd  which 
seemed  to  be  of  tremendous  proportions,  he  found 
himself,  very  hot,  and  breathing  very  heavily,  seated 
and  staring  at  the  pulpit  in  front  of  him,  wherein 
a  young  gentleman,  who  had  very  upright  hair  and 
carried  one  hand  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  frock- 
coat,  was  just  giving  out  a  hymn. 

Daniel  was  full  of  admiration — and  of  wonder 
at  Rosanna's  self-possession.  It  did  not  seem  to 
matter  to  her  in  the  least  that  people  stared  at  her, 
and  she  lifted  up  her  voice  in  the  hymns  as  freely 
as  if  she  had  been  alone  in  the  Home  Meadows. 
She  and  Daniel  shared  a  hymn-book  between  them 
— he  was  in  an  agony  lest  he  should  drop  it.  He 
noticed  how  neatly  Rosanna's  gloves  fitted  her,  and 
wondered  if  his  own  hands  would  look  well,  thus 
encased.  He  was  still  more  amazed  to  see  how 
closely  she  seemed  to  follow  the  sermon — as  for 
himself  he  wanted  to  go  to  sleep  before  the  preacher 
had  well  entered  upon  his  subject,  and  only  kept 
himself  awake  by  continually  pinching  and  nipping 
his  arms.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  the  atmosphere 
warm,  and  the  American  organ  seemed  to  absorb 
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whatever  air  there  was,  yet  Daniel  was  happy, 
having  Rosanna  at  his  side. 

The  darkness  was  coming  on  when  they  left  the 
chapel.  Some  of  the  regular  attendants  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  with  them;  one  man,  more  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  than  the  rest,  was  urgent  in  his 
entreaties  that  they  should  go  home  with  him  to 
supper.  Another,  struck  by  Rosanna's  voice,  made 
so  bold  as  to  ask  if  she  would  join  them  in  the 
singing-pew  next  time  she  came  to  the  chapel— a 
voice  like  hers,  he  said,  would  be  a  rare  addition  to 
their  strength. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  and  your  young 
lady  at  any  time,  mestur,"  said  the  heartiest  of  these 
good  people,  shaking  Daniel  warmly  by  the  hand. 
"Come  whenever  you   feel  so  inclined,   and  wel- 


come." 


It  was  well  that  the  darkness  covered  Daniel's 
blushes  of  pleasure  at  hearing  Rosanna  styled  his 
young  lady.  As  they  left  the  village  he  thought 
once  of  drawing  her  attention  to  this  delightful  fact, 
but  diffidence  held  him  back.  Diffidence,  too, 
coupled  with  an  absolute  inability  to  broach  a  deli- 
cate subject,  kept  him  from  speaking  of  the  matter 
which  lay  next  to  his  heart  until  he  and  Rosanna 
had  almost  reached  Middlethorpe  Grange.  Ros- 
anna, indeed,  had  she  not  known  Daniel,  would 
have  found  the  excursion  dull  and  uninteresting,  for 
on  the  return  journey  her  squire's  conversation  was 
little  more  than  monosyllabic.  It  was  not  until  a 
chance  remark  of  her  own  gave  him  an  opening 
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that  Daniel  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to 
speak. 

''I  hear,"  said  Rosanna,  pointing  to  the  lights 
of  the  little  row  of  cottages  wherein  Campion's 
outdoor  labourers  lived — "I  hear  that  old  Dickin- 
son and  his  wife  are  going  to  leave  their  cottage 
and  go  into  the  village." 

Daniel  felt  his  heart  begin  to  thump  wildly. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  affecting  an  indifferent  tone,  "so 
I've  heerd,  an'  all.  He's  past  work,  it  t'  owd  man, 
now."  Then,  speaking  with  some  meaning  in  his 
voice,  he  continued,  "Mestur  Campion's  promised 
me  yon  cottage." 

"You!"  exclaimed  Rosanna.  "Why,  what  do 
you  want  with  a  cottage,  Daniel?" 

Daniel  chuckled.  Things  seemed  to  be  getting 
easier  for  him. 

"Aw,  I  can  mak'  use  of  a  cottage  house  as  weel 
as  another,"  he  said.  "I  shall  know  what  to  do  wi' 
it  when  I  get  it." 

"But — I  thought  Mr.  Campion  kept  those  cot- 
tages for  nothing  but  married  men,"  said  Rosanna. 

"That's  relght  enough,"  replied  Daniel,  still 
chuckling.  "But  then — happen  I  might  be  a  wed 
man,  misen,  at  some  time  or  other." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  assented  Rosanna. 

"The  fact  o'  th'  case  Is,"  continued  Daniel,  paus- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  field  which  they  were  just 
then  crossing,  "theer  wor  a  little  matter  'at  I  wanted 
to  mention  to  you  if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  listen. 
I  wor  goin'  to  ask  you  If  you  could  bring  yoursen  to 
consider  whether  or  not  you  couldn't  see  your  way 
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to  you  an*  me  bein'  wed.  I've  loved  you  true, 
Rosanna,  iver  sin'  I  set  eyes  on  you,  and  I'll  do 
reight  by  you  if  you'll  wed  me.     I  will  sol" 

Rosanna  received  this  declaration  in  silence. 
She,  too,  had  stopped,  and  she  now  stood  in  the 
darkness  at  Daniel's  side,  half-turned  from  him, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  lights  in  the  little  row  of  cot- 
tages across  the  fields. 

"Weern't  you  say  summat,  Rosanna?"  said 
Daniel  pleadingly. 

Rosanna  hung  her  head  and  began  to  make  holes 
in  the  ground  with  the  point  of  her  umbrella. 

"A  word,  like,"  pleaded  Daniel. 

Rosanna  looked  up. 

"But  I  thought  you  meant  to  go  to  Canada  and 
start  farming  there,  some  day,  Daniel,"  she  said. 

"Aye,"  answered  Daniel  reflectively.  "So  I  did, 
but  I've  thowt  a  deal  about  it  of  late,  and  I  think 
I'd  rather  stop  i'  t'  owd  country.  You  see,  Ros- 
anna"— he  was  gaining  confidence  now,  because  she 
had  not  repulsed  him  with  a  plain  and  decided  neg- 
ative— "you  see,  I've  saved  a  tidyish  bit  o'  money, 
and  if  I  go  on  saving  for  a  few  o'  years  I  shall  hev' 
enough  to  start  a  farm — in  a  small  way — here  i' 
England,  and '* 

"You  couldn't  save  much  if  you  were  married, 
Daniel,"  said  Rosanna.     "You're  wrong  there." 

Daniel  scraped  the  earth  with  his  foot. 

"Well,  happen  not  so  much,"  he  said.  "But  with 
a  savin'  sort  o'  wife,  like  yersen,  Rosanna " 

"Nol"  said  Rosanna  firmly.     "That's  all  wrong. 
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Daniel.  A  married  man  can't  save  as  an  unmarried 
man  can.    Don't  tell  me.    I  know." 

Daniel  sighed.  Rosanna  made  more  holes  in  the 
earth  with  her  umbrella. 

"Let's  walk  on  a  bit — slowly,"  she  said  presently. 

Daniel  had  some  dim  notion  as  they  paced  for- 
ward, side  by  side,  that  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
talk.  He  waited  patiently — they  had  nearly  crossed 
the  field  and  reached  a  style  which  gave  access  to  the 
Home  Meadows  when  Rosanna  spoke  again. 

"Daniel,"  she  said,  "how  much  money  have  you 
got  altogether?  There's  no  need  to  be  afraid  of 
telling  me." 

"Aw,  I'd  tell  you  owt,  Rosanna,"  he  said  readily. 
"It's  as  near  as  a  toucher  on  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pound.  Ye  see,"  he  continued  as  she  uttered  a  little 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  "ye  see,  Rosanna,  I 
began  to  save  as  soon  as  ever  I  went  to  place — I 
alius  put  by  all  'at  iver  I  could,  and  of  course  theer's 
been  a  bit  o'  interest  on  it.  At  first  it  were  i'  t' 
Post  Office,  but  one  o'  my  maisters  showed  me  a 
trick  worth  two  o'  that,  and  now  it's  in  a  Buildin' 
Society  i'  Clothford.  I  been  eleven  year  savin'  it," 
concluded  Daniel.  "I  never  spent  nowt  'ceptin'  for 
clothes  an'  such,  leavin'  alone  t'  time  when  I  bowt 
t'  bicycle  'at  I  afterwards  swopped  for  t'  owd 
grammyphone.  So  'at  you  see,  Rosanna,  I  could 
furnish  one  o'  them  cottages  very  comfortable,  and 
have  a  nice  bit  to  be  goin'  on  wi'." 

Rosanna  smote  the  stile  with  her  umbrella. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  in  a  few  years  it  would 
all  be  gone,  and  we  should  be  no  better  off  than 
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Moreby  and  his  wife.  No,  no,  Daniel,  that 
wouldn't  do  for  me  I" 

Daniel's  heart  grew  heavy  as  lead. 

"Then — then  you  won't  have  nowt  to  say  to 
me,  Rosanna?"  he  said,  with  a  brave  attempt  to 
keep  his  voice  steady.     "You'll  not " 

Rosanna  came  closer  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"Listen,  Daniel,'*  she  said,  speaking  with  an 
earnestness  which  he  had  never  heard  in  her  voice 
before.  "I'll  marry  you.  Do  you  hear? — I'll 
marry  you." 

"Aye!"  he  whispered  huskily  and  swaying  a  little 
under  her  touch.     "I  hear  you,  Rosanna." 

"I'll  marry  you — on  one  condition.  You'll  have 
to  give  me  your  solemn  word — and  sign  a  paper, 
too — that  we  shall  leave  this  country  and  go  to 
Canada  as  soon  as  the  wedding's  over.  Listen, 
Daniel,"  she  said,  tightening  her  grasp  on  the  young 
man's  arm,  "there's  nothing  to  do  here  that  thou- 
sands of  men  can't  do;  if  you  stop  here,  you'll  never 
be  anything  but  a  labourer  all  your  life.  And  what's 
a  farm  labourer?  I've  seen  farm  life  in  my  own 
country  and  in  yours — the  men  are  better  paid  here 
than  they  are  where  I  come  from,  but  what  does  it 
amount  to?  If  you'd  stop  with  Mr.  Campion  in 
one  of  those  cottages,  as.  his  foreman,  you'd  never 
get  more  than  a  pound  a  week  in  money  and  such 
things  as  he  chose  to  give  you.  And  there'd  be 
plenty  of  ways  for  the  savings  to  go,"  said  Rosanna, 
shaking  her  head.  "There'd  be  sickness — and 
children — and  matters  that  one  can't  foresee.     No 
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— no — I  wouldn't  agree  to  that  life  I  But  if  you'll 
promise  to  go  out  to  Canada  the  day  after  we're 
married,  I'll  marry  you." 

''I'll  agree  to  owt  you  propose,  Rosanna,"  said 
Daniel. 

"Then  it's  settled,  and  you  can  kiss  me,"  said 
Rosanna,  lifting  her  cheek  in  the  darkness.  "We'll 
finish  our  year  out  here  and  be  married  at  Mar- 
tinmas and  be  off  next  day.  And  I  shan't  go  with 
empty  pockets,  neither,  Daniel." 

Next  morning  in  the  Ten-Acre  Daniel  told  Cam- 
pion his  news,  and  then  added,  rather  shamefacedly, 
that  he  was  much  obliged  but  should  not  want  the 
cottage  after  all.  He  and  Rosanna  had  made  other 
arrangements. 

"Oh?"  said  Campion,  somewhat  surprised. 
"Where— what ?" 

"We've  decided  to  hev'  a  try  at  Canada,  sir," 
replied  Daniel. 

Campion  nodded  and  turned  away.  He  digested 
this  news  as  he  strolled  about  his  fields  that  morn- 
ing.   And  finally  he  said  to  himself: 

"It  will  be  the  very  best  thing  that  could  possibly 
happen  I" 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Line  of  Life 

THE  news  of  the  engagement  between  Daniel 
and  Rosanna  soon  spread  through  their  small 
community,  and  when  it  was  known  that  they  in- 
tended to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World 
as  soon  as  the  year's  service  was  over,  they  became 
objects  of  great  interest  to  their  fellow-labourers, 
most  of  whom  had  never  been  farther  afield  than 
Sicaster.  The  women,  despite  the  fact  that  Daniel 
was  as  likely  a  young  fellow  as  maid  could  desire, 
commiserated  Rosanna  deeply;  it  seemed  to  them  a 
terrible  thing  to  be  torn  away,  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  married  life,  from  all  that  was  settled  and 
regular  in  order  to  be  set  down  in  a  land,  far  across 
the  seas,  wherein  were  wild  beasts  and  savages. 
Consequently,  while  the  men  extracted  from  Daniel 
all  the  information  he  had  amassed  with  respect  to 
this  Canadian  Land  of  Promise  in  regard  to  con- 
ditions of  service,  prospects  of  acquiring  land,  and 
the  like,  the  women  sought  Rosanna,  not  to  learn 
from  her,  but  to  advise  her  against  possible  con- 
tingencies, and  even  to  bid  her  keep  up  a  stout  heart 
and  think  twice  before  committing  herself,  even  in 
Daniel's  charge,  to  the  wild  waves  and  the  can- 
nibals. Of  such  advisers  the  doorstep  never  cooled 
for  some  days  after  the  news  became  known,  and 
it  was  a  marvel  to  late-comers  that  Rosanna's  cheeks 
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were  as  rosy  as  ever,  and  that  no  warnings  could 
shake  her  In  her  intention  of  wedding  her  man  and 
going  across  the  ocean  with  him. 

In  the  farmstead  kitchen  there  were  few  signs 
of  any  change  In  the  position  of  parties.  Now  that 
the  warm  weather  had  come  there  was  no  gather- 
ing round  the  fire  in  shelter  of  the  long-settle — 
the  scene  of  meeting  had  been  transferred  to  the 
flagged  space  outside  the  porch.  There,  every 
evening  when  supper  was  over,  Daniel  and  William 
carried  Rosanna^s  chair  and  table  and  a  bench  for 
themselves,  and  there  In  the  open  air  they  remained 
until  the  gold  of  the  twilight  faded  Into  the  purple 
of  the  night.  But  now  with  rare  exceptions  the 
gramophone  was  never  heard — the  one  topic  of 
conversation  was  Canada.  Daniel  possessed  some 
pamphlets  and  guide-books  wherein  was  much  in- 
formation of  value  to  intending  emigrants,  and 
Rosanna  spent  the  evenings  in  reading  them  to  the 
two  young  men  and  in  assisting  them  to  puzzle  out 
many  things  which  at  first  were  not  over-clear  to 
their  comprehension.  Before  long  William  began 
to  take  an  absorbing  interest  In  their  projects,  and 
going  one  day  to  Clothford  on  business  for  Cam- 
pion, he  returned  at  night  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment and  loaded  with  a  parcel  of  books,  maps, 
and  circulars  which  a  firm  of  emigration  agents 
had  given  him  in  response  to  his  inquiry  as  to 
whether  they  knew  aught  of  a  country  called  Can- 
ada, somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
Thenceforward  every  evening  was  fully  occupied, 
and  the  three  students  ere  long  knew  more  of  the 
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Canadian  provinces  than  they  did  of  their  own 
counties. 

Of  any  ardent  courtship  between  Daniel  and 
Rosanna  no  one  ever  saw  any  sign.  Their  behaviour 
towards  each  other  in  the  house  was  as  before,  and 
it  was  very  rarely  that  they  ever  went  out  together. 
Rosanna  had  no  great  love  of  walking — she  got 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  house,  she  said,  and  a  short 
stroll  round  the  garden  or  in  the  meadows  in  front 
of  the  farmstead  was  all  that  she  cared  for.  Daniel 
accordingly  got  little  or  nothing  of  her  to  himself. 
He  showed  no  impatience  or  restiveness  at  this, 
nor  did  Rosanna  evince  any  of  those  coquettish  or 
kittenish  airs  and  graces  which  usually  characterise 
young  women  in  the  early  stages  of  courtship. 
Never,  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  had  any  one  ever  known 
a  more  practical  pair — they  were  approaching  mar- 
riage with  minds  apparently  free  from  all  senti- 
ment and  were  as  cool  and  unconcerned  about  it 
as  If  It  were  a  mere  business  transaction.  Yet 
even  Mrs.  Pratt  observed  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
able  to  show  it,  Daniel  was  very  fond  of  his  future 
wife,  but  as  yet  much  too  bashful  to  make  open 
demonstration  of  his  fondness. 

Campion  watched  Rosanna  somewhat  carefully 
at  this  time.  He  had  spoken  a  few  words  of  con- 
gratulation to  her  on  hearing  of  the  engagement, 
and  she  had  replied,  in  a  calm,  collected  fashion, 
that  she  knew  Daniel  to  be  a  steady  young  man  who 
would  make  a  good  husband.  Then  he  had  asked 
her  how  she  would  like  leaving  England,  and  had 
been  astonished  to  detect  a  sudden  gleam  of  un- 
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wonted  fire  in  her  eye  when  she  answered  that  she 
was  looking  forward  very  much  to  seeing  the  New 
World.  Campion  pondered  over  this — it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  seen  any  sign  of  interest  or 
emotion  in  her — always  saving  the  scene  with  the 
machinery  man,  wherein  she  had  betrayed  emotions 
of  a  different  sort — and  he  wondered  what  it  might 
betoken.  And  he  formed  the  opinion  that  Rosanna 
was  marrying  Daniel  not  from  any  feelings  towards 
him,  but  because  he  was  a  means  of  helping  her  to 
something  that  she  desired. 

As  for  Campion's  own  feelings  towards  Rosanna 
at  this  period,  he  found  it  difficult  to  analyse  them. 
He  was  always  conscious  of  the  strong  appeal  which 
her  .rich,  ripe  femininity  made  to  his  own  starved, 
incomplete  manhood ;  she  seemed,  living  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  to  exhale  a  perpetual  invitation. 
Even  now  that  she  was  formally  affianced  to  Daniel 
there  were  moments  when  he  found  his  thoughts 
dwelling  upon  her  with  fierce  insistence.  Such  mo- 
ments came  without  warning — in  wood  or  meadow, 
market  or  inn,  within  the  privacy  of  his  own  cham- 
iber  or  amongst  a  multitude  of  men,  the  sudden  re- 
membrance of  her  would  cause  his  blood  to  run  riot 
and  leave  him  panting  and  rebellious.  On  all  these 
occasions,  making  a  struggle  with  himself,  he  invar- 
iably said  the  same  thing — Let  the  thing  be  fought 
out  until  Martinmas;  then  Daniel  would  marry  her 
and  carry  her  off,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 
iShe  would  go  out  of  his  life  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
come  into  it. 

During  the  June  of  that  year  there  broke  over 
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MIddlethorpe  Grange  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings one  of  the  most  tremendous  thunderstorms 
which  man's  memory  could  call  to  mind.  For  sev- 
eral days  the  atmosphere  had  been  close,  heavy, 
distressing;  everybody  about  the  farm  complained 
of  its  effects.  Rosanna  had  great  trouble  in  the 
dairy — despite  all  Campion's  provisions  in  the  way 
of  patents  and  invention  the  cream  would  crack, 
the  milk  turn  sour,  and  the  butter  refuse  to  gather 
in  the  churns.  The  men  came  in  from  the  fields  at 
noon  and  at  night  limp  as  rags — William  being  a 
growing  lad,  manifested  such  signs  of  lassitude  that 
Campion  bade  him  stay  in  the  house  and  rest  for  a 
few  days.  Mrs.  Pratt  sat  here  and  there  in  attitiides 
suggestive  of  entire  despair,  declaring  that  if  things 
went  on  as  they  were  doing  she  would  be  melted 
away  to  nothing.  In  the  fields  the  cattle  performed 
strange  vagaries,  running  maddening  races  with 
tails  standing  erect  until  they  dropped  from  fatigue. 
Amongst  the  parched  seed-fields  the  sheep  lay  pant- 
ing for  breath.  Wherever  there  were  pools  or 
dykes  of  water  the  clay  at  their  edges  was  beaten 
by  many  feet  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  into  a 
honey-comb,  wherefrom  there  soon  arose  pestifer- 
ous stenches.  The  woods  teemed  with  flies — 
poisonous  things  that  bit  and  stung  beyond  endur- 
ance the  cattle  who  sought  the  outer  edges  of  the 
woodlands  for  shelter.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  of  the  sun  during  these  days — he  remained 
hidden  behind  a  curious,  copper-coloured  veil, 
which  spread  uniformly  all  across  the  heavens;  but 
his  presence  seemed  to  be  felt  more  potently  than  if 
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he  had  blazed  openly  in  a  cloudless  sky.  There  was 
something  evil  in  the  heat  which  he  threw  out  from 
behind  this  veil — ^life  was  generated  in  the  ponds 
and  streams  in  a  surprising  fertility;  the  insect 
world  burst  into  disconcerting  evidence,  and  in  the 
lanes  and  orchards  caterpillars  of  all  manner  of 
sorts  and  sizes  devastated  the  leafage  and  dropped 
from  every  bough. 

In  the  middle  of  an  afternoon  wherein  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  breathe,  the  storm  burst  without  warning. 
Campion,  just  about  to  go  out  into  the  land,  had 
scarcely  left  the  farmstead  precincts  when  a  blind- 
ing flash  of  lightning,  that  seemed  to  run  all  round 
the  edges  and  parapets  of  the  buildings,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  crash  of  thunder  so  violent  that  it  would 
not  have  surprised  him  to  see  walls  and  gables 
crumble  and  totter  before  his  eyes.  Ere  he  had  re- 
covered from  this  sudden  shock  the  lightning  flashed 
again,  and  again  the  thunder  burst  with  deafening 
clamour.  Campion  turned  back  to  the  house,  his 
head  ringing  with  the  uproar.  As  he  neared  it  he 
saw  a  zigzag  of  wicked  blue  flame  stab  its  way 
through  the  belt  of  trees  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  farmstead  and  bury  itself  in  the  ground  not 
fifty  yards  away.  The  thunder  followed  it  in- 
stantly, and  in  the  silence  which  came  after  Campion 
heard  the  lowing  of  the  frightened  cattle  and  the 
scurrying  feet  of  the  sheep  as  they  hurried  along 
the  hedgerow  sides  in  search  of  safety  and  shelter. 

Just  as  suddenly  as  the  lightning  had  come  came 
the  rain.  It  was  as  if  some  giant  hand  had  opened 
a  wide  sluice  high  in  the  heavens.     The  mighty 
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drops,  falling  in  heavy,  straight  streams  with  mathe- 
matical precision  and  regularity,  hit  the  tiled  and 
slated  roofs  alike  with  a  rattle  like  that  of  bullets 
fired  from  a  machine  gun:  beyond  and  behind  this 
sound  Campion  recognised  the  sharper,  more  me- 
tallic one  caused  by  the  rain  as  it  peppered  the  tin 
roofs  of  the  Dutch  barns  farther  off  in  the  stack- 
garth.  As  he  reached  the  shelter  of  the  porch,  half- 
soaked  himself,  though  he  had  been  exposed  to  the 
downpour  scarcely  half  a  minute,  he  noticed  that 
the  spoutings,  good  as  they  were,  had  already  over- 
flowed, and  that  their  waste  was  pouring.  Niagara- 
like, into  the  courtyard  and  the  fold.  His  brain  was 
already  occupied  in  thinking  of  how  this  waste  of 
good  soft  water  could  be  obviated  when  he  entered 
the  kitchen. 

The  scene  which  met  him  here  was  typical  enough. 
Mrs.  Pratt,  seated  in  Rosanna's  sacred  chair  in  the 
shadow  of  the  long-settle,  was  in  the  first  stages  of 
an  attack  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  an3  was  care- 
fully nursing  a  glass  of  something  strengthening  in 
her  right  hand,  while  her  left  was  pressed  to  that 
portion  of  her  body  underneath  which,  at  some 
considerable  depth,  she  had  reason  to  believe  the 
afflicted  organ  to  be  situated.  William,  still  on  the 
sick  list,  sat  in  a  corner  near  the  fire,  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  trousers  pockets,  his  eyes  fixed  rumi- 
natively  on  the  housekeeper,  whom  he  seemed  to 
suspect  to  be  in  danger  of  sudden  explosion  by  the 
lightning.  In  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  at  the  round 
table  used  for  cooking  purposes,  Rosanna,  with  her 
sleeves   rolled  to  the   elbow,   was  making  a   meat 
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pie,  and  at  that  moment  was  cutting  up  the  meat 
into  inch-square  cubes  with  a  steel  knife.  A  blind- 
ing flash  of  lightning  that  threw  every  object  in  the 
kitchen  into  clear  relief  seemed  to  catch  this  knife 
and  to  glitter  on  it  as  Campion  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and  took  in  the  scene  at  a  glance. 

**0h,  dear,  here's  the  master,  thank  God!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Pratt  fervently.  *'Now,  Rosanna, 
p'r'aps  you'll  be  guided  to  reason — do  tell  her,  Mr. 
Campion,  to  put  away  that  steel  knife — it's  naught 
but  a  tempting  of  Providence  to  have  steel  knives 
and  things  like  that  about  when  there's  lightning  in 
the  air — we  might  all  meet  our  sudden  deaths,  and 
me  that  bad  with  the  palpitation  till  I'm  scarce 
ready  for  anything,  let  alone  an  end  like  that!" 

"I  think  it's  a  bit  dangerous,  Rosanna,"  said 
Campion,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  fire  with 
his  wet  coat,  which  he  had  already  taken  off  and 
shaken.  "You'd  better  put  the  knife  away  until 
the  storm's  over." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Rosanna  obediently. 

She  slipped  the  knife  into  the  drawer  of  the 
table  at  which  she  was  working,  and  having  rinsed 
and  dried  her  fingers,  sat  down  on  the  long-settle 
at  William's  side  and  began  to  knit  at  a  pair  of 
stockings  which  she  picked  up  from  the  work-basket 
on  her  table.     Mrs.  Pratt  groaned. 

"Nay,  Rosanna  1"  she  said.  "I  never  saw  aught 
like  you — down  with  a  steel  knife  and  up  with  the 
steel  knitting-needles!  You'll  have  us  all  done  to 
death,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  Christian  woman." 

Rosanna  slipped  the  knitting  out  of  sight.     Cam- 
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pion,  standing  at  the  fire,  was  holding  his  damp 
coat  to  the  blaze — she  went  up  and  took  it  out 
of  his  hands,  and  having  turned  the  sleeves  inside 
out  hung  it  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  Campion, 
still  in  a  brown  study  about  his  spouts,  and  un- 
conscious of  where  he  was,  backed  against  the  table, 
and  leaning  there,  pulled  his  moustache  and  frowned 
at  the  steam  rising  from  the  coat.  Thus  they  re- 
mained, master  and  servants,  while  the  storm  raged 
without  and  the  blue  flame  of  the  lightning  occa- 
sionally eclipsed  the  leaping  flames  on  the  hearth. 

A  knock,  loud,  insistent,  sounded  on  the  door, 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  intervals  of  silence.  The 
latch  was  lifted,  a  voice  heard. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  shelter  for  a  poor  way- 
farer I  though  to  be  sure,  'tis  little  use  asking  cover 
for  one's  skin  when  one's  shirt  is  already  wet 
through.     May  I  come  in,  Mr.  Campion?" 

Campion,  recalled  from  his  spouts,  looked  round 
at  the  man  who  had  entered  the  kftchen.  Recog- 
nising him  instantly  as  the  blind  man  who  sold  bal- 
lads and  song-papers  in  the  fairs  and  markets,  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  went  for- 
ward to  meet  him. 

"Why,  why!"  he  said.  "How  did  you  find 
your  way  down  here?  I'll  swear  it's  many  a  year 
since  you  were  inside  these  doors!  Here — put 
your  hand  on  my  arm." 

The  old  ballad-monger  came  forward  confidently. 

"You  say  rightly,  Mr.  Campion,"  he  said.  It 
is  years,  sir,  since  I  was  in  this  kitchen — ^your 
mother    was    then    alive.     But    unless    you    have 
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changed  it  I  can  tell  you  how  the  furniture  is  dis- 
posed ;  however,  it  is  more  to  the  point  just  now 
to  say  that  passing  your  lane  end  when  the  storm 
broke,  and  being  immediately  engulfed  in  the  pour- 
ing of  the  waters,  I  made  my  way  hither,  and  here 
I  am  craving  for  shelter." 

''You're  wet  through,"  said  Campion. 

"To  the  very  skin,"  assented  the  ballad-monger. 

*'Stand  there  for  a  minute  or  two  and  let  it  run 
off  you  while  I  find  you  dry  clothes,"  said  Cam- 
pion, placing  the  blind  man  on  a  large  mat  which 
Rosanna  had  spread  out  to  keep  the  hearth  clean. 
"Mrs.  Pratt,  mix  him  a  glass  of  hot  rum-and-water, 
and,  Rosanna,  come  with  me  and  I'll  give  you  some 
clothes  for  him." 

Rosanna  followed  Campion  upstairs  into  his  own 
bedroom.  Arrived  there,  he  seemed  to  forget  why 
he  had  gone  there  at  all,  and  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  pulling  his  moustache  and  frowning 
at  nothing  until  Rosanna  coughed  gently.  He 
started  and  looked  at  her  as  if  surprised  to  find 
her  there  at  his  side. 

"Oh,  the  old  fiddler?"  he  said.  *Tes;  well, 
while  we're  about  it  we  may  as  well  give  the  old 
man  a  complete  rig-out.  I've  a  strong  suit  of  clothes 
somewhere  that  will  serve  him  for  a  year  or  two." 

He  produced  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  opening  a 
wardrobe  found  at  last  a  pepper-and-salt  suit  of 
strong,  durable  cloth,  little  worn,  which  he  placed, 
folded  up,  in  Rosanna's  arms.  To  this  he  presently 
added  a  complement  of  underclothing,  taken  from 
his  own  store. 
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"There!"  he  said.  'Tell  William  to  take  the 
old  man  upstairs  and  help  him  to  change  everything, 
Rosanna,  and  when  he  comes  down  bid  Mrs.  Pratt 
give  him  another  glass  of  spirits — he'll  do  with  it 
after  that  wetting." 

Then  when  Rosanna  had  gone  he  locked  up  the 
wardrobe  and  the  press,  and  going  downstairs  to 
the  parlour,  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  getting  out  the 
plans  of  his  farm  buildings,  set  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  how  to  improve  the  spouting  so  that 
no  rain-water  should  be  wasted.  Absorbed  in  this 
occupation,  he  heard  no  more  of  the  storm,  which 
was  now  slowly  dying  away. 

By  supper-time  that  night  the  rain  was  over 
and  gone,  the  deadly  oppression  of  the  previous 
week  had  vanished  with  it,  and  the  eventide  was 
mellow  with  chastened  and  softened  sunlight. 
Daniel,  who  had  been  out  on  the  uplands  in  the 
full  force  of  the  storm  and  had  come  home  look- 
ing, as  Mrs.  Pratt  said,  like  a  drowned  rat,  was 
inclined  to  feel  very  comfortable  now  that  he  was 
in  dry  clothes  and  set  down  to  a  warm  supper.  He 
had  been  surprised  to  find  the  old  ballad-monger 
installed  in  the  corner  of  the  long-settle,  and  had 
hastened  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him.  In  the 
clothes  which  Campion  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
old  man  looked  respectable  and  even  dignified,  and 
his  conversation  as  they  all  sat  at  supper  together 
impressed  each  of  them,  and  ensured  a  hearing 
even  from  William.  That  night,  when  twilight 
fell,  they  gathered  around  the  fire  to  hear  a  tune 
from  the  old  man's  fiddle,  and  later  listened  to  the 
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stories  which  he  brought  out  of  the  garner  of  his 
memory  for  their  edification  and  amusement.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  adven- 
turous life  he  had  seen  many  lands  and  known 
many  people,  and  he  kept  Daniel  and  William  open- 
mouthed  as  he  told  his  tales  over  the  tobacco  and 
rum  which  Campion,  who  had  insisted  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  night's  lodgings,  had  told  Mrs.  Pratt 
to  furnish  him  with. 

/'Can  ye  read  fortunes,  mestur?"  asked  William, 
after  listening  to  a  story  in  which  the  magic  of 
the  East  had  played  a  part. 

*'A  fortune  I  can  read,  my  lad,  with  anybody," 
answered  the  ballad-monger.  *'I  learnt  the  trick 
of  it  during  my  sojourn  in  India.  In  fact,  I  may 
say  that  once  upon  a  time,  before  I  lost  my  sight, 
I  could  tell  a  fortune  by  cheiromancy  with  any 
professor  of  the  art." 

"What  might  this — what  do  ye  call  It? — summat- 
mancy  be,  mestur?"  inquired  William,  who  had 
secured  a  seat  next  to  the  blind  man  and  was  hang- 
ing on  his  every  word.  **Is  It  summat  like  charms, 
and  them  theer,  same  as  owd  Mother  Pepper- 
bottom  ewsed  to  wark  T  our  village  at  home;  shoo 
could  charm  t'  butter  Into  comin'  quick,  shoo  could 
— or  reckoned  to." 

"Cheiromancy,  my  lad,"  answered  the  ballad- 
monger,  "is  the  art,  or  craft,  or  science,  or  gift, 
of  reading  the  future  from  the  lines  of  a  person's 
hand.  Now,  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand,  I  will 
tell  you  your  fortune.  Though  I  have  now  lost 
my  sight,  I  possess  a  sense  of  touch  so  delicate 
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that  with  my  fingers  I  can  trace  out  your  future 
and  tell  you  if  you  are  going  to  be  an  emperor, 
for  which  career  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  prepare 
yourself,  you  being,  I  imagine,  at  this  time  a  youth- 
ful Corinthian  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  sum- 


mers." 


"Goin'  in  eighteen,  mestur,"  answered  William, 
regarding  his  neighbour  with  some  fear.  *'How  did 
ye  tell  that?" 

*'I  can  tell  many  things,"  said  the  ballad-monger. 
He  possessed  himself  of  William's  hands  and  began 
to  run  his  long,  delicate  fingers  over  them.  Daniel 
and  Rosanna  bent  forward  across  the  table  to 
watch. 

"Ah !"  said  the  ballad-monger  presently.  "A 
very  good  life  indeed  you  will  have,  my  son.  You 
will  live  to  be  an  old  man." 

William  grinned  widely. 

"Go  on,  mestur — tell  some  more,"  he  said,  edging 
nearer  to  the  fortune-teller. 

"Everything  will  go  very  smoothly  for  you;  you 
will  never  have  any  real  trouble  in  all  your  life." 

"That's  a  good  'un — this  is  just  my  mark!"  said 
William  delightedly.     "Tell  some  more,  mestur." 

"It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  always 
have  enough  to  eat  and  to  drink,  good  clothes  to 
wear,  and  a  sound  roof  over  your  head." 

"I'll  tak'  good  care  it's  no  fault  o'  mine,  then," 
said  William.  "Gow!  I'm  glad  you  cam'  here  to- 
night, mestur!" 

"You  will  marry  a  good-looking  maid — I  can't 
tell  whether  she  will  be  light  or  dark,  having  lost 
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my  sight,  but  good-looking  she  certainly  will  be — 
and  a  good  wife." 

William  could  find  no  words  wherein  to  express 
his  feelings  upon  receiving  this  information.  He 
opened  and  shut  his  mouth  several  times  without 
emitting  a  sound  and  finally  winked  at  Rosanna 
and  Daniel  as  who  should  say,  There,  you  hear 
that! 

"You  and  your  wife  will  have — ^yes,  fifteen  chil- 
dren." 

William's  mouth  opened  to  its  full  extent,  his 
eyebrows  arched  themselves  until  they  nearly 
reached  his  sandy  hair.  Amidst  Rosanna's  and 
Daniel's  laughter  he  snatched  his  hands  away  from 
the  ballad-monger. 

"Fifteen — fifteen  childer' !"  he  exclaimed.  "Nay, 
deng  It  all,  mestur,  hev'  a  bit  o'  mercy  I  My  father 
and  mother  hed  nine  on  us,  all  younger  nor  me,  and 
ye  couldn't  walk  i'  t'  house-place  wi'out  tummlln' 
ower  some  on  'em.     Is  it  reight?" 

"Quite  right.  The  signs  indicate  fifteen,"  said 
the  ballad-monger  imperturbably.  "And  they  will 
all  live — fine,  strong,  healthy  children  are  indl^ 
cated.  You  ought  to  be  a  proud  man.  'Blessed,' 
saith  Holy  Writ,  'blessed  is  he  that  hath  his  quiver 
full  of  them.'  " 

William  looked  at  Daniel  and  Rosanna  with  a 
long  face.  He  drew  back  into  a  corner,  plunged 
his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  sighed. 

"I  don't  care  about  that  part  on  it,"  he  said. 
"Let  him  tell  thine,  Dan'l." 

"Aye,  what  do  ye  mak'  o'  mine,  mestur?"  said 
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Daniel,  pushing  forward  his  great  hands.  "Can 
ye  tell  owt?" 

Rosanna  dropped  her  sewing  into  her  lap  and 
looked  on  with  interest  while  the  blind  man  ran 
the  tip  of  his  index-finger  over  the  lines  of  Daniel's 
hands.  She  had  been  quick  to  see  that  the  ballad- 
monger  was  teasing  William,  and  had  only  told  him 
the  obvious — she  was  just  as  quick  to  perceive  that 
after  a  brief  examination  of  DanieFs  hands  the  old 
man's  face  became  serious.  He  uttered  a  half- 
peevish  exclamation. 

"At  times,''  he  said,  as  if  he  spoke  more  to 
himself  than  to  them — "at  times  I  would  give  all 
my  other  senses  to  have  it  back!  I  should  like 
to  see  this  hand,"  he  continued,  lifting  his  voice — 
"I  want  to  see  it,  you  understand." 

"Aye?"  said  Daniel  questioningly.  "To  see  it, 
do  you,  mestur?" 

"Feeling  is  all  very  well,  but — ^you  are  going 
on  a  journey,  aren't  you,  young  man?"  said  the 
ballad-monger  suddenly.     "Eh,  aren't  you?" 

Daniel  looked  at  Rosanna  sideways  and  smiled. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  answered.  "A  longish  journey 
I  wor  thinkin'  of  takin',  after  a  bit." 

"After  a  bit?     How  long  first?" 

"Oh,  why,  happen  four  or  fiwt  months,"  replied 
Daniel. 

The  blind  man  fingered  the  hand  before  him  for 
a  minute  or  two  longer.  His  finger  kept  tracing 
the  line  of  life,  and  he  frowned,  knitting  his  bushy 
eyebrows  together,  until  William,  who  was  watch- 
ing him  closely,  grew  afraid.     In  the  yellow  lamp- 
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light  the  old  man's  face  looked  weird  and  uncanny. 

"No!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  pushing  Daniel's 
hand  away  from  him.  "It  is  no  good,  young  man. 
I  daren't  tell  your  fortune  from  merely  feeling 
the  lines  of  your  hand — I  should  have  to  see  them." 

"Why,  you  tell'd  William's,  mestur !"  said  Daniel. 
"You  tell'd  his  easy  enough." 

"A  plain,  obvious,  easily  accomplished  affair," 
answered  the  old  man  indifFerently.  "The  young 
man's  hand  was  as  an  open  book.  Yours  I  cannot 
so  easily  read.  But  when  you  next  go  on  a  journey, 
have  a  care  of  yourself.  You  stand  in  some  danger, 
but  whether  it  is  of  earth,  fire,  air,  or  water,  I  can- 
not tell.  Now,  if  I  had  the  use  of  my  eyes 
again " 

He  stopped  short  there,  and  after  muttering  a 
little  to  himself  said  that  he  was  tired  and  would 
like  to  go  to  the  bed  which  Mr.  Campion  had 
promised  him.  Daniel  helped  him  along  the  cor- 
ridors and  upstairs,  and  after  seeing  him  safely  to 
bed  returned  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  William 
moody  and  grumpish  and  Rosanna  laughing  at  him. 

"Now,  what's  up,  like?"  asked  Daniel. 

William  protruded  a  childish  under-lip. 

"Shoo  says  'at  all  'at  t'  owd  man  telled  about 
me'll  come  true,"  he  said,  regarding  Rosanna  re- 
sentfully. 

"So  it  will,"  said  Rosanna.    "Every  word  of  It." 

"Then  I  shall  go  an'  bide  i'  one  o'  them  nun- 
neries 'at  they  talk  about,  one  o'  them  places  wheer 
there's  nowt  but  men,  if  I  can  nobbut  hear  tell  o' 
one,"  grunted  William.     "I  wecrn't  go  within  a 
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mile  of  t'  finest  wench  'at  iver  lived.  I  know  what 
my  poor  mother  hed  to  go  through — a  parcil  o' 
young  bairns  tummlin'  all  over  t'  house  and  f  ratchin* 
and  squallin'  all  t^  day — theer  niver  wor  no  peace 
i'  t'  place !  Our  owd  lad  used  to  spend  all  his  time 
at  t'  public,  'cause  theer  wor  so  many  bairns.  What 
did  t'  owd  ballant-monger  want  to  flay  me  like  that 
theer  for  ?  I  could  dew  wi'  t'  good-lookin'  lass,  but 
t'  fifteen  childer' — nay,  come,  it's  a  nice  thing  to 
tell  onnybody  at  t'  start-out.  Is  that  I" 

In  the  morning,  before  resuming  his  journey,  the 
ballad-monger  thanked  Campion  In  due  form  for 
his  hospitality,  reminding  him  that  he  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  he  used  those  parts  more, 
enjoyed  similar  kindnesses  from  his  father  and 
mother.  Then,  as  if  anxious  to  disburthen  his  mind 
of  some  thought  which  was  troubling  it,  he  said: 

"You'll  not  believe  In  such  things  as  fortune- 
telling,  Mr.  Campion,  and  no  doubt  rightly  so,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  Is  something  overhang- 
ing that  young  man  of  yours,  the  young  man  Daniel. 
I  have  found  it,  sir,  in  'the  lines  of  his  hand,  but 
what  It  is,  of  what  nature,  I  cannot  say." 

Campion  laughed  indulgently.  The  old  man 
laughed  too. 

"Well,  well,'*  he  said.  "We  shall  see.  I  confess 
it  troubled  me  to  discover  it.  Once  more,  sir,  I 
tender  you  my  best  gratitude." 

Turning  from  the  door  he  felt  his  way  along  the 
railings  of  the  drive  until  he  came  to  the  high-road, 
having  passed  into  which  he  struck  out  sharply  to- 
wards the  point  for  which  he  was  at  that  time  making. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The   Grey  Shadow 

AT  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Moreby,  and  Rosanna 
were  having  a  friendly  cup  of  tea  in  the  great 
kitchen,  and  Campion,  who  had  just  come  in  from 
the  fields,  was  writing  letters  in  the  parlour.  Save 
for  Mrs.  Moreby's  tongue  everything  about  the 
farmstead  was  very  quiet  in  the  June  heat.  The 
noise  made  by  a  horse  which  came  galloping  down 
the  drive  at  top  speed  accordingly  raised  loud  echoes 
from  the  surrounding  walls. 

''Mercy  upon  us  I"  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  "Whatever 
can  that  be?" 

Following  instantly  upon  a  suddenly  ceasing  clat- 
ter of  hoofs  outside  the  porch,  the  rattling  of  the 
violently-lifted  latch  heralded  William,  who  burst 
into  the  kitchen  wide-eyed  and  panting,  bareheaded, 
and  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  at  the  same  moment  in  which 
Campion  came  out  of  the  parlour  to  see  what  all 
the  commotion  was  about. 

"Wheer's  the  maister — th'  maister?"  cried 
William,  almost  dancing  in  his  excitement.  "It's 
Dan'l — poor  Dan'l's  met  wi'  a'  accident — I  want 
th'  maister  1" 

Campion  pushed  his  way  through  the  women 
and  shook  the  lad  by  the  arm,  at  the  same  time 
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snatching  up  a  cup  of  tea  from  the  table  and  holding 
it  to  William's  lips. 

*'Here,  here,"  he  said.  "Drink,  my  lad — and 
take  your  time." 

William  drank.  The  tea  was  strongly  laced  with 
rum — the  rum  brought  back  the  colour  to  his  white 
face.     He  gasped,  swallowed,  and  got  his  breath. 

**Now,  then?"  said  Campion. 

"He's  tummled  offen  th'  load  of  hay  'at  we  took 
to  unload  at  Sicaster  station,"  said  William. 
"Reight  offen  th'  very  top — pitched  on  his  head,  he 
did,  poor  Dan'l — I  see'd  it,"  and  he  burst  into  tears, 
dropping  into  the  nearest  chair  and  rocking  himself. 
"I  see'd  it!    But  I  couldn't  do  nowt." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Campion.  "Come — ^be  a 
man,  my  lad." 

William  rubbed  his  tear-stained  face  with  his 
shirt-sleeves. 

"Theer  wor  a  train  just  comin'  in  for  Clothford," 
he  said.  "They  put  him  in  it  and  tuk'  him  off  to 
Clothford  'Firmary.  Theer  wor  a  doctor  chap  went 
wi'  him — he  thowt  Dan'l's  back  wor  brokken,  he 
did.  He  could  speyk,  could  Dan'l,  all  t'  same.  An' 
— an'  he  wants  ye  an'  t'  lass  theer — Rosanna — to 
go — 'cause  happen  he'll  dee." 

Campion  turned  to  Rosanna.  She  had  grown 
very  pale,  but  he  saw  that  her  nerves  were  steady, 
and  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any  scene  with 
her. 

"Get  your  things  on  at  once,  Rosanna,"  he  said. 
"It's  twelve  miles  to  Clothford — the  mare'll  take  us 
there  in  an  hour.     Here,  Mrs.  Moreby,  you're  as 
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good  as  any  man — help  William  to  get  the  mare 
into  the  trap,  there's  a  good  soul.*' 

During  the  twelve-miles'  drive  through  the  coun- 
try lanes  to  Clothford  master  and  maid  scarcely 
spoke  to  each  other.  But  as  they  rattled  at  last 
over  the  cobble-paved  streets  of  the  great,  gloomy 
manufacturing  town  Campion  said,  "I  hope  we  shall 
find  him  alive,  Rosanna,"  and  Rosanna  answered, 
"I  hope  so,  indeed,  sir." 

It  seemed  to  Campion  that  they  did  things  in 
infirmaries  pretty  much  as  if  sickness  and  accident 
and  death  were  all  parts  of  a  business.  Daniel,  said 
the  keen-eyed,  practical-mannered  house-surgeon 
who  met  them,  was  alive  and  conscious,  but  as  yet 
they  did  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  his  injuries. 
He  was  paralysed  from  his  waist  downwards. 

"If  there's  anything  he  ought  to  do,"  said  the 
house-surgeon,  "he  should  do  it  at  once — I  mean  in 
the  way  of  making  a  will,  if  he's  money  to  leave." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Campion.  "A  little  matter, 
perhaps." 

"He  has  money  to  leave,  sir,"  said  Rosanna,  with 
firm  lips.     "He's  saved  a  good  deal." 

Daniel,  in  a  white  bed,  looked  almost  as  white 
as  the  sheets.  But  he  made  shift  to  smile,  and  a 
little  colour  came  into  his  cheeks  when  Campion 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  Rosanna  bent 
down  to  kiss  his  forehead. 

"Slipped  on  th'  edge  of  the  hay,"  he  whispered. 
"Mi  boots  were  slape." 

The  house-surgeon  explained  shortly  to  Daniel 
that  if  he  would  like  to  make  a  will  he  would  write 
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it  out  for  him,  and  a  nurse  produced  writing  ma- 
terials. 

"Only  a  precaution,  you  know,**  said  the  house- 
surgeon  cheerily.  "You'll  make  many  another,  no 
doubt.  Now  then :  'This  is  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  me,  Daniel  Quayne,  of  Middlethorpe 
Grange,  in  the  County  of  York,  labourer,  made  this 
twelfth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  of 
which  I  die  possessed  to " 

The  house-surgeon  paused  and  looked  at  Daniel. 
Daniel  nodded  his  head  towards  Rosanna.  Rosanna 
laid  her  hand  on  Daniel's. 

"Rosanna  Lovesome  is  my  name,  sir,"  she  said, 
"and  the  address  is  the  same.'* 

When  the  will  had  been  signed  and  witnessed  by 
Campion  and  the  nurse,  Daniel  beckoned  Rosanna 
to  bend  down  to  him.    He  held  her  hand  tightly. 

"If  so  be,  Rosanna,"  he  said,  fighting  for 
strength,  "if  so  be  as  aught  happens  me,  you'll  ta' 
care  of  th'  owd  aunt,  weern't  you?  A  very  little 
helps  her,  but  th'  owd  woman  mo'n't  want  for 
nowt." 

Then  his  grasp  relaxed  and  the  grey  shadow  stole 
slowly  across  his  face. 

END   OF   PART   III 
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PART  FOUR 
THE  HARVEST  SUPPER 

September 
CHAPTER  I 
Mr.  Parradine 

FOR  three  months  Daniel  Quayne  lay  in  his  bed 
in  the  infirmary  at  Clothford  in  a  condition 
which  was  neither  of  life  nor  of  death.  He  felt 
little  pain  and  used  to  look  questioningly  at  those 
about  him  as  if  he  was  perpetually  wondering  how 
it  was  that  he  could  not  get  up  and  go  about  his 
business.  But  though  he  could  move  his  hands 
and  his  head  a  little,  the  rest  of  his  body  seemed 
to  him  to  have  suddenly  ceased  to  be  his — its  mem- 
bers made  no  response  to  the  feeble  volition  of  his 
brain.  He  could  only  lie  there  and  wonder,  and 
feel  as  if  something  had  suddenly  crushed  all  his 
energy  and  strength  out  of  him.  A  great  many 
doctors  came  to  see  him,  and  hung  about  his  bed 
in  earnest  conversation;  after  a  time  the  house- 
surgeon  told  him  that  it  was  proposed  to  perform 
an  operation  upon  him,  and  that  they  trusted  to  re- 
store the  full  use  of  his  limbs  to  him,  and  to  finally 
discharge  him  cured.  Daniel  heard  this  news  with 
something  like  indifference — he  was  as  yet  unable 
to  do  more  than  realise  that  something  had  hap- 
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pened  which  had  drawn  a  dark  veil  over  the  things 
that  had  been,  and  the  things  that  might  be.  He 
had  been,  as  it  were,  broken  in  half,  and  one  half 
of  him,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  seemed  to 
have  no  feeling  for  the  other. 

While  he  lay  there  in  the  infirmary  he  had  many 
visitors.  William  came  to  see  him  and  wept  into  a 
red-cotton  handkerchief;  Ben  Hiles  came  to  see 
him  and  had  to  be  comforted  by  the  nurses;  Cam- 
pion came  and  stood  by  the  bedside  wondering  and 
rebelling  at  the  chance  of  fate  which  in  one  instant 
could  transform  a  vigorous  and  powerful  man  into 
a  helpless  cripple;  Mrs.  Pratt  panted  up  many 
stairs  to  the  ward  in  which  he  lay,  and  if  she  could 
not  talk  much  to  him  she  talked  a  great  deal  to 
the  attendants,  who  were  soon  in  full  possession  of 
Daniel's  history  and  the  story  of  his  love  for 
Rosanna.  This  made  Rosanna  an  interesting  per- 
sonality when  she  paid  her  fortnightly  visit.  The 
nurses  marvelled  at  her  self-possession  and  coolness 
— she  never  wept  nor  talked  loud,  nor  made  any 
demonstrations  at  Daniel's  bedside;  it  was  always 
observed,  however,  that  the  patient  was  benefited 
by  her  visits.  She  used  to  tell  him  of  all  that  was 
going  on  at  the  farm — what  the  men  were  doing, 
how  the  horses  were,  what  prospect  there  was  of 
a  good  harvest,  and  what  arrangements  were  being 
made  about  it,  with  any  other  details  which  she 
thought  would  please  or  interest  him.  Daniel 
listened  to  all  these  things  with  an  almost  childlike 
smile  on  his  white  face — it  was  not  always  certain 
that  he  understood  everything  that  was  said  to  him, 
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but  the  sound  of  Rosanna's  voice  appeared  to  soothe 
him.  One  question  he  invariably  asked  of  her  at 
these  meetings : 

"Is  everything  just  the  same,  Rosanna?'* 
And  Rosanna  always  gave  the  same  reply: 
"Just  the  same,  Daniel — nothing  is  altered." 
Indeed,  except  for  the  absence  of  Daniel  himself, 
there  was  nothing  new  to  chronicle  in  the  annals  of 
Middlethorpe  Grange  at  that  time.  The  usual 
events  of  the  rural  year  came  round  with  clockwork- 
like regularity.  The  hay-harvest  came  and  went, 
and  ere  the  stacks  of  clover  and  of  hay  had  well 
been  thatched  the  wide  fields  of  wheat  and  barley 
and  oats  were  beginning  to  change  colour.  The 
farmstead  became  a  place  of  life  and  bustle — Mrs. 
Pratt  and  Rosanna  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day  in  preparing  meat  and  drink  for  the  men,  and 
the  working  hours  were  prolonged  until  the  moon 
rose  over  the  shorn  fields.  There  was  little  time 
now  in  the  evenings  for  amusements  or  conversation 
— everybody  was  only  too  glad  to  get  early  to  bed. 
Thither  William  invariably  repaired  as  soon  as  he 
had  finished  his  supper,  and  on  Sunday  mornings 
the  strains  of  his  Jew's  harp  were  not  heard — in- 
stead the  sound  of  his  steady  snoring  made  itself 
obvious  in  that  quiet  portion  of  the  old  house  in 
which  the  men-servants  slept. 

"It's  well  that  harvest  only  lasts  a  month,"  said 
Mrs.  Pratt  during  one  of  the  rare  intervals  of  rest 
which  she  and  Rosanna  were  sometimes  enabled  to 
get  between  their  various  duties,  "for  if  it  lasted 
longer  there's  neither  man  nor  beast  about  the  place 
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that  wouldn't  be  done  for.  And  we  haven't  got 
the  worst  part  of  it  over  yet,  for  there's  all  to  do 
for  the  harvest  supper,  and  that's  no  light  matter 
I  can  assure  you,  Rosanna,  even  though  we  do  get 
women  to  help." 

"What  is  there  to  do?"  asked  Rosanna. 

*'A  great  deal  that  men  never  think  of,"  an- 
swered the  housekeeper.  "Of  course,  it's  a  tradi- 
tion in  this  family  is  that  harvest-home  supper; 
most  farmers  hereabouts  have  given  it  up  for  years^ 
but  Mr.  Campion  would  as  soon  think  of  going  with- 
out his  dinner  for  a  month  as  of  not  having  it  cele- 
brated as  usual.  I've  said  to  him  more  than  once 
that  it  would  pay  him  to  give  all  the  folks  that 
come  to  it  five  shillings  each  instead  of  holding  it, 
but  of  course  he'd  never  hear  of  it." 

"I'd  rayther  have  t'  supper  than  onny  five 
shillin',"  said  William,  who  sat  at  the  table  taking  his 
afternoon  drinking  of  ale  and  bread-and-cheese. 
"It  were  a  reight  do,  t'  last  time — t'  singin'  were 
slap-up  and  no  mistak'.  It  wor  as  good  as  goin'  to 
a  theayter." 

"Is  there  singing?"  asked  Rosanna. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  who  after  her  usual  fashion  was 
lacing  her  cup  of  tea  with  a  little  rum,  sighed  pro- 
foundly and  shook  her  cup. 

"I  don't  know  what-all  there  isn't,"  she  answered. 
"The  house  is  turned  upside-down  for  a  day  or  two. 
You  see,  Rosanna,  there's  first  of  all  the  supper. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  on  the  farm  comes  to 
that,  and  there's  one  or  two  extra  from  the  village. 
You  can  be  sure  that  a  crowd  like  that — near  thirty 
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there  were,  last  year,  all  told — takes  some  cooking 
for.  Hot  joints  there  are,  mind  you,  and  roast 
fowls  and  ducks,  and  plum  puddings,  and  the  way 
some  of  'em  eat  you'd  think  they'd  been  starving 
themselves  on  purpose.  And  then  after  that's  over 
Mr.  Campion  provides  an  entertainment  for  them. 
Last  year  he  had  a  professional  humorist,  as  he 
termed  himself — a  fellow  that  sung  comic  pieces, 
you'll  understand,  and  dressed  himself  up  in  all  sorts 
of  old  clothes  and  red  wigs,  and  such  like — a  great 
fool  he  looked,  but  of  course  you  had  to  laugh  at 
him.  This  year  I  think  Mr.  Campion's  considering 
of  engaging  a  conjurer  from  Clothford — he  was 
talking  of  it  the  other  night.  And  there's  always 
Mr.  Clifford  Parradine — he  comes  every  year,  reg- 
ular." 

"Who  is  he?"  inquired  Rosanna. 

"He's  a  reight  'un,  is  yon  Mestur  Parradine," 
remarked  William.  "I  like  him  better  nor  t'  pro- 
fessional chaps,  as  they  call  'em.  He  can  sing  and 
play  as  weel  as  what  they  can,  onny  time." 

"Mr.  Clifford  Parradine,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  "is, 
as  William  indicates,  a  very  accomplished  young 
gentleman  who  is  studying  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  so  far  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  passed  his 
examinations.  There  are  very  few  things  that 
Mr.  Parradine  can't  do,  and  he  can  make  himself 
agreeable  to  everybody,  high  or  low.  As  William 
says,  he  can  sing  and  play — on  more  than  one  in- 
strument— and  he  can  tell  a  good  story;  in  short, 
he's  just  the  person  to  keep  things  going.  Mr. 
Campion  has  invited  him  to  the  harvest  supper  for 
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seven  or  eight  years  now — indeed,  it  wouldn't  be 
complete  without  him — he's  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
party." 

"He's  a  rare  'un  for  the  lasses,"  said  William 
meditatively.  "When  he  wor  here  t'  last  time  he 
hed  t'  sarvent-lass  'at  wor  here  then  i'  t'  little 
kitchen  theer  when  ye  wor  asleep,  missis,  and  he 
wor  a  kissin'  and  cuddlin'  her  reight — me  an' 
Moreby  see'd  'em  thro'  a  crack  'i  t'  door.  Aw, 
he's  a  boy  for  t'  wimmen,  is  Mestur  Parradine !" 

"Well,  well,  young  gentlemen  will  be  young  gen- 
tlemen," said  Mrs.  Pratt.  "And  some  young  gals 
is  so  light-headed  and  silly  when  there's  a  good- 
looking  young  man  takes  a  bit  of  notice  of  them. 
However,  he's  a  very  useful  man  to  have  at  a  party 
like  what  I've  been  speaking  of,  for  Mr.  Campion 
isn't  exactly  the  sort  to  keep  things  going,  though  he 
is  so  hospitable,  and  he's  no  hand  at  singing  a  song 
nor  telling  a  tale,  nor  aught  of  that  sort.  But  Mr. 
Parradine's  quite  competent  to  take  all  that  off  his 
shoulders." 

"It'll  be  a  reight  do  if  he's  theer,"  said  William. 
"I  wish  poor  owd  Dan'l  could  ha'  been  here — he'd 
ha'  enjoyed  himself,  what  wi  t'  'atin'  and  drinkin' 
and  t'  comic  song-singin'  after  t'  supper." 

"Well,  let's  hope  he  will  be  here  before  long," 
said  Mrs.  Pratt  piously.  "But  he'll  none  want 
merrymaking  and  noise,  won't  Daniel,  for  a  while 
— a  bit  of  quiet  will  be  more  in  his  line  till  he's 
strong  again,  won't  it,  Rosanna?" 

Rosanna  shook  her  head.  She  had  no  great 
faith    in    the    chances    of    Daniel's    recovery — the 
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house-surgeon  had  told  her  in  confidence,  having 
observed  that  she  was  a  young  woman  who  would 
not  take  on  or  make  a  scene,  that  Daniers  only 
chance  lay  in  a  successful  operation,  and  whether 
any  operation  would  be  successful  or  not  it  was 
as  yet  impossible  to  tell. 

**rm  sure  I  don't  know  how  youVe  managed 
to  take  it  so  quietly,  Rosanna,"  continued  the  house- 
keeper. **Now  if  it  had  been  me  that  had  gone 
through  such  an  experience  on  what  you  might  term 
the  very  eve  of  the  married  state,  I  should  have 
been  that  bothered  that  I  shouldn't  have  known 
what  to  do  or  which  way  to  turn." 

''What's  the  use?"  asked  Rosanna.  "What's 
done  can't  be  undone.  You  might  as  well  waste 
your  time  in  crying  over  spilt  milk.  It  wouldn't 
cure  Daniel  if  I  sat  down  and  troubled  about  it." 

*'No — no,  it  wouldn't,"  agreed  Mrs.  Pratt. 
"But  young  people  are  different  to  what  they  were 
in  my  time,  though  no  doubt  you're  as  sorry  for 
poor  Daniel  as  what  I  should  have  been  if  aught 
had  ever  happened  to  Pratt,  which  I'm  thankful  to 
say  nothing  ever  did,  he  dying  in  quite  a  respectable 
way  and  in  his  own  bed,  of  trouble  with  his  kidneys. 
And  to  be  sure,  there's  so  much  work  to  do  in  this 
house  just  now  that  one's  mind  has  no  time  to  waste 
on  domestic  afflictions,  and  perhaps  it's  as  well." 

Within  another  week  the  time  of  strenuous 
labour  had  almost  passed  away.  There  came  an 
afternoon  in  the  last  days  of  a  mellow  September 
when  William  rode  homewards  in  state  upon  the 
last  load  of  barley,  with  the   rest  of  his   fellow- 
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labourers  marching,  forks  and  rakes  over  their 
shoulders,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  horse 
and  cart.  It  had  been  a  good  harvest  and  the 
corn  had  been  well  got  and  in  sound  condition. 
Campion  looked  around  the  farmstead  that  after- 
noon with  great  satisfaction.  The  stack-garth  was 
full;  the  Dutch  barns  were  full;  and  there  were 
man  stacks  of  wheat  and  barley  standing  in  the 
outlying  fields.  And  there,  in  stack-garth  and  in 
Dutch  barn  and  in  the  fields,  all  this  wealth  of 
garnered  grain  would  stand  for  some  time — there 
was  no  necessity  in  Campion's  case,  as  there  so 
often  was  on  the  farms  round  about  him,  to  thrash 
the  corn  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  reaped.  He 
could  afford  to  wait. 

Now  that  harvest  was  over  and  there  ensued  the 
period  of  comparative  indolence  which  succeeds  the 
busiest  time  of  the  year,  Campion  fixed  a  date  for 
the  harvest  supper  and  completed  his  share  of  the 
arrangements  by  engaging  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional ventriloquist  and  dispatching  his  usual  in- 
vitation to  his  friend  Parradine,  who  was  always 
at  that  period  of  the  year  on  a  visit  to  a  doting 
mother  at  her  home  in  a  neighbouring  town.  At 
all  other  times  Parradine  was  to  be  found  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  supposed  to  be  studying  medi- 
cine and  walking  the  hospitals.  He  was  a  gay, 
light-hearted,  somewhat  irresponsible  young  gentle- 
man who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  what  he  called 
Life  during  his  six-and-twenty  years.  Campion  had 
first  met  him  at  a  smoking  concert  at  Sicaster  and 
had  persuaded  him  to  come  over  to  Middlethorpe 
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Grange  and  entertain  his  men,  and  the  visit,  once 
made,  had  become  an  annual  event.  Parradine  pro- 
tested sincerely  that  he  looked  forward  to  it — a  few 
days  in  the  old  house,  with  its  lavish  hospitality,  the 
fun  and  humour  of  the  harvest  supper,  and  the 
strolls  about  the  fields  and  woods  were  very  good, 
said  he,  for  blowing  the  cobwebs  out  of  one's  head, 
and  they  sent  him  back  to  his  arduous  studies  much 
refreshed.  On  his  side  Campion  always  looked 
forward  to  these  visits  of  Parradine's — he  always 
had  a  stock  of  new  tales  and  new  jokes  to  retail, 
was  fond  of  a  glass  and  a  pipe,  and  could  entertain 
any  lover  of  music  with  performances  upon  the 
piano  or  upon  some  less  noble  instruments,  in  culti- 
vating the  use  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  that  might  have  been  given  to 
his  medical  studies.  He  displayed  such  earnestness 
and  such  skill,  however,  in  performing  upon  a  banjo, 
a  concertina,  or  a  tin  whistle,  and  gave  such  patient 
toil  to  perfecting  himself  in  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments, that  his  mother,  who  made  him  handsome 
allowances  and  was  anxious  that  he  should  not  over- 
work himself,  was  sure  that  when  he  did  eventually 
complete  his  studies  he  would  prove  a  very  clever 
doctor  indeed. 

Mr.  Parradine  arrived  at  Middlethorpe  Grange 
two  days  before  the  date  of  the  harvest  supper,  and 
in  the  absence  of  Campion,  who  had  gone  to  Corn- 
chester  for  the  afternoon,  was  received  by  Mrs. 
Pratt,  who  welcomed  him  as  an  old  friend.  There 
was  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the  parlour,  but  Mr. 
Parradine,   having  helped  himself  to   whisky  and 
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soda  from  the  sideboard,  walked  forward  to  the 
kitchen  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  hearth  which 
suggested  that  he  felt  very  much  at  home. 

"And  how,"  inquired  Mr.  Parradine,  "how  are 
we,  Mrs.  Pratt?  Have  we  been  well  in  health, 
ma'am,  since  this  festive  time  a  year  ago?  We  look 
well,  but  appearances,  ma'am,  are  sometimes  decep- 


tive." 


"Well,  Mr.  Parradine,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  drop- 
ping into  Rosanna's  chair,  empty  at  that  moment 
because  its  titular  proprietress  was  just  then  chang- 
ing her  dress  and  smartening  herself  for  the  eve- 
ning, "I'll  not  deny  that  I'm  feeling  the  effect  of 
harvest,  as  is  usual  with  me.  It's  been  a  very  trying 
time,  for  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  once  was  and  we 
were  busier  than  usual  for  some  reason  or  other. 
However,  one  must  take  what  comes.  I  hope  you've 
been  well,  Mr.  Parradine,  and  not  studying  too 
hard." 

Mr.  Parradine  thanked  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  replied 
that  he  was  very  well  indeed  in  health,  now  that  he 
had  had  a  short  rest  from  his  studies,  and  went  on 
to  inquire  into  the  present  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  house,  asking  in  particular  for  the  where- 
abouts of  Matilda,  whom  he  had  seen — and  kissed 
— during  his  previous  visit. 

"Oh,  Matilda  left  us  last  Martinmas,"  said  Mrs. 
Pratt.  "She  wouldn't  stay  on  any  longer — the 
place  was  too  quiet  for  her.  We  have  a  new  young 
woman — well,  of  course  she's  been  here  getting  on 
for  a  year  now — a  very  superior  sort  of  young 
woman  from  the  south  country — she's  tidying  her- 
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self  up  just  now,  but  she'll  be  down  in  a  minute,  and 
then  you'll  see  her,  Mr.  Parradine.  I  know  you're 
a  great  admirer  of  female  beauty,  and  Rosanna  is 
a  very  handsome  young  woman." 

These  tidings  gave  Mr.  Parradine,  who  had  a 
great  weakness  for  the  opposite  sex,  considerable 
pleasure,  and  he  remained  chatting  very  amiably 
with  Mrs.  Pratt  until  Rosanna  entered  the  kitchen 
in  her  neat  black  dress  and  spotless  cap,  cuffs,  and 
apron.  Mr.  Parradine  looked  at  the  young  woman 
with  knowing  eyes. 

"Now,  this  is  Rosanna,  Mr.  Parradine,"  said 
Mrs.  Pratt,  **as  I  was  speaking  to  you  of." 

*'Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Parradine.  *'How  do  you 
do,  Rosanna?    I  hope  you  are  very  well." 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?"  responded  Rosanna  po- 
litely, "I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,  sir." 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Parradine  cheerily. 
"It's  always  a  nice  thing  to  hear  of  people  enjoying 
good  health,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Pratt,  ma'am?" 

"Pm  sure,  sir!"  sighed  Mrs.  Pratt.  "But 
Rosanna  there  never  has  aught  to  complain  of." 

"I  perceive,"  said  Mr.  Parradine,  who  was  noth- 
ing if  not  self-confident  and  assured  in  manner,  and 
never  lost  time  in  making  himself  agreeable,  espe- 
cially to  women — "I  perceive  that  the  roses  in 
Rosanna's  cheeks,  and  the  sparkling  light  in 
Rosanna's  eyes,  afford  abundant  proof,  ma'am,  that 
in  this  instance  you  are  right — quite  right." 

Rosanna,  who  was  making  ready  the  tea-tray  for 
the  parlour,  looked  at  Mr.  Parradine  and  smiled  a 
little.     In  this  quick  inspection  of  her  employer's 
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guest  she  saw  that  Mr.  Parradine's  clean-shaven 
face  was  handsome  and  boyish,  and  that  his  eyes, 
which  were  fastened  intently  upon  her,  were  bold, 
daring,  and  challenging,  and  at  the  same  time  full 
of  a  sense  of  fun  and  humour.  Of  slight,  neat 
figure,  Mr.  Parradine,  In  spite  of  his  six-and-twenty 
years,  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  rather 
naughty  boy  inclined  for  any  amount  of  larks  and 
adventures,  and  Rosanna  recognised  Instantly  that 
his  mere  presence  wrought  some  subtle  change  in 
the  usual  sober  and  decorous  atmosphere  of  the 
house.  She  glanced  at  him  again  after  a  time — 
Mr.  Parradine  was  still  watching  her,  and  when  he 
caught  her  eye  he  gave  her  a  look  which  brought 
the  colour  to  her  cheek.  Mr.  Parradine  smiled  and 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  once  more  fallen 
on  his  feet.  Rosanna,  he  said,  would  warm  the 
heart  of  a  hermit. 

"That^s  a  remarkably  fine  young  woman  you've 
got  just  now,  Campion,"  he  said  later  on  in  the 
evening  when  he  and  his  host  faced  each  other  at 
the  tea-table.     "A  real  handsome  wench,  eh?'* 

"She's  a  very  clever  dairymaid  and  a  hard 
worker,"  said  Campion,  ignoring  the  remarks  of  a 
laudatory  nature  on  Rosanna's  good  looks.  "And 
a  very  capable  servant  altogether." 

"Doesn't  say  anything  about  her  looks,"  said 
Parradine  to  himself.  "Feels  'em  too  much  to 
talk  about  'em — that's  It.  Ah,  yes!"  he  continued 
aloud.  *T  should  say  she  was — she  looks  a  good 
worker." 

"If  all  had  gone  well  she  would  have  married 
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my  first  ploughman  this  coming  Martinmas,"  said 
Campion,  as  he  slowly  carved  a  cold  ham.  "And 
then  they  were  going  out  to  Canada;  but  the  poor 
fellow's  had  an  accident,"  and  he  related  the  story 
of  Daniel's  misadventure.  "How  things  will  turn 
out  I  don't  know — she  takes  it  very  coolly,"  he  con- 
cluded, "very  coolly  indeed." 

"Yes,"  said  Parradine,  "yes — I  should  say  she 
would.  She's  a  young  woman  with  something  in 
her." 

Campion  smiled. 

"Still  an  authority  on  women,  Parradine?"  he 
said. 

Parradine  coughed  drily  and  helped  himself  to 
hot  toast. 

"With  a  little  more  added  knowledge,"  he  an- 
swered. 

Campion  was  up  early  next  morning  and  had 
gone  out  into  a  field  close  by  the  house  before  his 
guest  came  downstairs.  But  when  he  returned  to 
breakfast  he  found  Parradine  in  the  dairy,  drinking 
new  milk  and  talking  to  Rosanna  is  a  very  friendly 
fashion  as  she  went  about  her  work.  It  happened 
to  be  churning  day,  and  after  breakfast  nothing 
would  content  Parradine  but  that  he  must  go  back 
to  the  dairy  and  see  the  entire  process.  Campion 
was  going  to  an  outlying  part  of  the  farm  and  would 
have  had  his  guest  to  go  with  him,  but  Parradine, 
having  been  a  spoilt  child  from  infancy,  had  mas- 
tered the  whole  art  of  getting  his  own  way  in 
everything,  and  Campion  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
in  the  dairy  with  Rosanna.     Returning  a  couple  of 
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hours  later  he  found  Parradine  with  his  coat  off,  his 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  one  of  Rosanna's  aprons  tied 
about  his  slim  figure,  making  up  butter  like  an  adept. 
He  pointed  with  pride  to  a  row  of  carefully  finished 
pounds,  all  stamped  and  rolled  in  the  approved 
fashion. 

"There,  you  can't  deny  that  IVe  spent  a  very 
profitable  morning,  Campion,"  he  said.  "I  soon  got 
into  the  way  of  it,  didn't  I,  Rosanna?" 

"Yes,  sir,  very  soon,"  answered  Rosanna,  respect- 
ful and  demure  as  ever. 

Campion  looked  at  Parradine's  serious  face  as  he 
patted  and  shaped  the  golden  mass.  Then  he 
laughed,  and  told  his  guest  that  when  he  was  tired 
of  his  playthings  he  should  be  glad  to  drink  a  glass 
of  ale  with  him  in  the  parlour. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Unrehearsed  Effect 

THAT  Parradine  was  a  useful  man  to  have  in 
the  house  at  a  time  like  this  Rosanna  was  soon 
made  to  perceive.  He  was  one  of  those  enthusi- 
astic young  gentlemen  who  without  any  fussiness 
or  pretension  come  to  the  front  at  such  times  and 
make  themselves  genuinely  useful.  His  mother,  for 
some  reason  scarcely  known  to  herself,  had  destined 
him  for  the  medical  profession,  and  he  himself,  find- 
ing that  the  study  of  medicine  when  combined  with 
a  very  liberal  allowance  and  unlimited  liberty  was 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  pursuit,  had  fallen  in 
with  her  wishes.  What  Nature  had  intended  Par- 
radine for,  however,  was  a  place  as  an  organiser, 
director,  inventor  of  amusements  and  delights,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies.  He  was  a  good  man  to  have  at 
a  house-party  in  the  country  or  at  an  evening  party 
in  town,  and  was  seen  in  his  true  element  when  ar- 
ranging the  details  of  an  evening  programme,  super- 
intending the  production  of  a  stage-play  produced 
by  amateurs,  or  settling  the  various  items  of  an 
entertainment.  Into  these  things  he  threw  himself 
with  energy  and  vivacity,  showing  himself  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  them  and  charming  everybody 
around  him  with  the  fertility  of  idea  and  resource- 
fulness of  purpose  which  he  showed  at  all  junctures. 
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In  other  days  he  would  have  proved  an  admirable 
understudy  to  Beau  Nash;  in  days  still  further  re- 
moved he  would  have  been  found  organising  pro- 
cessions, arranging  festivals,  superintending  carni- 
vals. Here,  engaged  in  no  more  important  task 
than  the  management  of  a  harvest  supper  in  a 
friend*s  house,  he  displayed  the  energy  and  fore- 
thought which  he  would  have  devoted  to  the  getting 
out  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show  or  the  marshalling  of 
a  triumphal  procession  in  Ancient  Rome.  He  was, 
as  Mrs.  Pratt  declared,  of  such  use  at  these  annual 
feasts  that  it  was  hard  to  know  how  they  could 
get  on  without  him. 

Campion  doing  no  more  than  find  the  wherewithal 
that  made  the  eating  and  drinking,  the  singing, 
music,  entertainment,  and  dancing  possible,  Parra- 
dine  was  left  to  devise  the  various  ways  by  which 
these  aids  to  conviviality  and  gaiety  could  be  made 
to  yield  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  delight.  It 
was  Parradine  who,  after  his  first  visit  to  Middle- 
thorpe  Grange,  took  the  entire  affair  in  hand  and 
made  a  success  of  it.  Those  who  remembered  what 
the  harvest  had  been  before  the  Parradine  days, 
shook  their  heads  and  remarked  that  they  were  dull 
occasions  compared  with  what  they  now  were.  Par- 
radine took  everything  into  his  own  hands,  reducing 
chaos  to  order.  Seeing  that  there  was  so  much 
room  in  the  old  house,  he  made  Campion  turn  sev- 
eral apartments  to  good  account  for  this  night  only. 
In  the  old  days  the  guests  had  assembled  higgledy- 
piggledy  in  the  kitchen  while  the  meats  were  being 
set  on  the  table;  with  the  result  that  there  was  much 
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crushing  and  discomfort.  Parradine  had  a  large 
room  arranged  as  a  reception  hall — the  guests  now 
came  half-an-hour  before  supper-time,  drank  a  glass 
or  two  of  ale  to  whet  their  appetites,  and  during 
the  time  of  waiting  were  entertained  by  himself  with 
lively  selections  on  the  piano  or  the  banjo.  When 
they  trooped  into  supper  it  was  in  solemn  order, 
and  every  gentleman  was  expected  to  give  his  arm 
to  a  lady.  Possessing  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  Parradine,  in  arranging  this  procession,  re- 
moved every  man  as  far  as  possible  from  his  lawful 
spouse  and  gave  him  another  man's  wife  as  table- 
mate:  it  was  his  ordinance  also  that  gave  the  chil- 
dren a  special  table  for  their  own  use  and  told  off 
two  of  the  women-helpers  to  look  to  their  wants  and 
their  suppers.  This  wise  arrangement  was  par- 
ticularly favoured  and  approved  by  the  women, 
who  for  a  blissful  space  were  free  of  domestic  sur- 
roundings and  too-familiar  faces.  Under  Parra- 
dine*s  management  the  supper  was  a  great  success — 
Mrs.  Moreby,  who  had  associations  with  high  life 
because  she  had  once  been  a  scullery  maid  at  the 
Hall,  said  that  it  was  for  all  the  world  just  like 
the  way  in  which  the  quality  took  their  dinners. 
Throughout  the  dinner  Parradine  was  all  energy 
and  activity.  He  could  see  an  empty  plate  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  seemed  to 
know  exactly  when  a  glass  needed  refilling.  He 
it  was  who  knew  just  what  the  old  women  liked 
and  who  saw  that  the  children  had  plenty  of  plum- 
pudding.  And  when  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
had  eaten  as  much  as  he  or  sKe  could,  it  was  Parra- 
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dine  who,  having  commanded  the  glasses  to  be 
charged,  rose  amidst  much  applause,  and  proposed 
the  health  and  long  life  of  Mr.  Garrett  Campion  in 
a  speech  which  never  failed  to  bring  tears  to  the 
women's  eyes  and  make  Campion  himself  wonder 
at  his  friend's  extraordinary  glibness  of  tongue. 

But  Parradine's  energies  were  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Having 
entertained  the  people  with  meat  and  drink,  it  was 
necessary  to  amuse  them  during  the  period  of  diges- 
tion. Parradine  knew  the  virtues  of  constant  change 
in  this  sort  of  diversion.  A  long  experience  of 
music-halls  and  popular  entertainments  had  taught 
him  that  if  you  want  to  keep  people  amused  you 
must  give  them  something  new  every  few  minutes. 
Therefore,  having  put  his  audience  in  good  temper 
by  much  meat  and  drink,  he  kept  it  in  good  humour 
by  a  succession  of  novelties.  It  had  been  at  his 
suggestion  that  Campion  first  provided  a  profes- 
sional entertainer;  it  was  his  accurate  sense  of  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  such  an  entertainment  that 
made  him  sandwich  other  items  between  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman's  choicest  turns.  He  was  equal 
to  any  professional  himself  and  always  came  pro- 
vided with  a  wardrobe  by  means  of  which  he  could 
transform  himself  into  a  comic  curate,  a  be-pearled 
costermonger,  a  red-haired  policeman,  or  a  High- 
lander in  an  attenuated  kilt  and  a  large  tam  o' 
shanter  in  a  few  minutes,  and  while  he  brought  with 
him  each  year  a  selection  of  entirely  new  songs,  he 
was  sharp  enough  to  remember  that  country  folk 
are  fond  of  a  tune  which  has  once  caught  their  fancy. 
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He  was  astute  enough,  too,  to  know  that  country 
folk  like  to  show  what  they  can  do  themselves,  and 
he  took  care  to  interpolate  between  any  perform- 
ance of  his  own  and  the  professional  gentleman's 
some  such  item  as  the  singing  of  "The  Derby  Ram" 
by  Moreby — an  annual  event,  high  in  favour — a 
sentimental  love-song  by  the  cowman,  and  a  per- 
formance on  the  Jew's  harp  by  William.  It  said 
much  for  Parradine's  tact  that  the  professional  gen^ 
tlemen  were  never  jealous  of  him,  and  that  the 
amateur  performers  found  their  bashfulness  melt 
away  from  them  like  snow  in  spring  under  his  en- 
couragement. 

Campion  used  to  smile  indulgently  at  the  enthusi- 
asm and  devotion  which  his  friend  displayed  on 
these  occasions.  He  himself  was  rather  inclined  to 
regard  the  harvest  supper  as  a  time-honoured  feast 
which  family  tradition  obliged  him  to  keep  up.  It 
turned  the  usually  quiet  and  orderly  house  upside 
down  for  a  few  days,  and  he  was  always  glad  when 
it  was  over.  But  he  liked  to  see  his  work-people 
enjoy  themselves,  and  was  grateful  to  Parradlne  for 
the  way  in  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  task  of 
amusing  them.  His  own  share  in  the  entertainment 
was  small  enough.  He  always  made  a  little  speech, 
finding  it  hard  enough  to  select  the  right  words,  in 
response  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  and  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expressed  in  it  were  always  the 
same.  He  was  glad  to  see  everybody,  young  and 
old.  He  hoped  they  would  all  enjoy  themselves. 
He  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Parradlne  for  his 
kindness  in  coming  to  amuse  them.    And  he  hoped 
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he  would  see  them  all  again  next  year — and  that 
there  would  be  none  of  the  old  faces  missing.  He 
was  always  very  glad  when  this  speech-making  busi- 
ness was  over — he  had  nothing  more  to  do  during 
the  evening  than  to  see  that  everybody  was  com- 
fortable and  supplied  with  refreshment.  The 
"Good-nights*'  and  "Thank-you-sirs"  which  came  at 
ten  o'clock — that  hour  having  been  fixed  upon  by 
the  thoughtful  Parradine  as  the  proper  hour  for 
winding-up  the  festivities — were  the  welcome  pre- 
ludes of  an  hour  or  two  of  quiet  over  a  pipe  and 
a  glass  before  going  to  bed.  He  was  unfeignedly 
pleased  to  know  that  the  people  had  enjoyed  their 
entertainment,  but  festivity  and  merrymaking  were 
not  greatly  to  Campion's  taste,  and  he  often  won- 
dered how  Parradine  could  devote  himself  so  ardu- 
ously to  the  study  and  correct  rendering  of  all  the 
newest  music-hall  ditties. 

Parradine  threw  himself  into  the  harvest  supper 
festivities  of  that  year  with  more  zest  than  ever. 
He  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Campion, 
escaping  from  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  was 
not  in  evidence  again  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  con- 
sequently Parradine  and  the  women  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  There  was  no  lack  of  assistance  in  mak- 
ing provision  and  preparation  for  the  feast — Mrs. 
Pratt  on  such  occasions  would  not  go  short-handed, 
and  in  addition  to  securing  the  services  of  two  stout 
women  from  the  village  she  engaged  a  woman  who 
had  at  one  time  officiated  as  cook  in  a  public  institu- 
tion and  was  competent  to  take  the  roasts  and 
boileds,  the  ducks  and  the  fowls,  out  of  Rosanna's 
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hands.  And  partly  by  skilful  wire-pulling  on  the 
part  of  Parradine,  and  partly  through  Mrs.  Pratt's 
easy-going  temperament,  which  inclined  her  to  allow 
everybody  to  have  their  own  way,  Rosanna  was  soon 
enlisted  into  Paradine's  service  as  chief  assistant  in 
putting  up  decorations,  arranging  the  reception 
room,  lacing  the  piano  in  position,  and  ornament- 
ing the  walls  of  the  great  kitchen  with  green-stuff. 
These  occupations  afforded  them  many  opportunities 
of  conversation,  and  of  exchange  of  Ideas,  and  they 
got  on  together  very  well  and  had  made  everything 
spick  and  span  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

To  Campion  it  seemed  that  the  harvest  supper 
went  off  in  much  the  usual  way.  His  company 
looked  just  as  it  had  looked  a  year  before  and 
would  probably  look  a  year  later.  There  were  the 
men  In  their  best  clothes,  their  clean  shirts,  very 
shiny  in  the  face,  very  oily  about  the  hair,  very 
much  bothered  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  hands 
and  feet  during  the  period  of  waiting  for  the  sum- 
mons to  supper.  There  were  the  women  in  their 
best  gowns  and  such  bits  of  faded  finery  as  they 
possessed,  gossiping  in  low  tones  and  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  children,  whose  nostrils  dilated  uncon- 
sciously at  the  scent  of  the  roasting  meat.  There 
was  the  usual  scene  at  supper — the  hearty,  unre- 
strained enjoyment  of  the  good  food,  the  laughter 
occasioned  by  Parradine's  jokes,  the  solemn  silence 
which  fell  on  everybody  when  grace  had  been  said 
and  Parradine  was  waiting  to  make  the  usual 
speech.  There  was  the  usual  reply  from  himself, 
and  the  usual  cheers  followed  it.     Then  came  the 
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adjournment  to  the  room  wherein  the  entertainment 
was  to  take  place,  with  himself  and  Mrs.  Pratt  side 
by  side  in  the  seats  of  honour  and  Parradine  in  his 
favourite  role  of  stage-manager.  It  was  all  just 
the  same  as  on  many  a  year  past,  except  that  the 
conjurer-ventriloquist  was  a  new  feature  and  that 
Parradine  had  some  wonderful  new  songs  and  had 
learnt  to  do  marvellous  things  on  the  concertina. 

It  was  the  custom  to  wind  up  these  festivities 
with  a  simple  country  dance  in  which  everybody 
who  could  shake  a  leg  joined.  For  this  Parradine 
always  provided  a  piano  accompaniment,  to  which 
the  participants  had  learnt  to  keep  in  step.  Coming 
to  this  accustomed  finale  he  paired  off  Campion  with 
Mrs.  Pratt,  and  the  professional  gentleman — a 
polite  youth  who  had  proved  himself  very  accom- 
modating and  agreeable — with  Rosanna,  and  hav- 
ing arranged  the  rest  of  the  company  in  order  he 
took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  and  gave  the  signal. 
And  watching  the  dancers  he  suddenly  formed  the 
conclusion  that  Rosanna  was  a  proficient  in  the  art 
and  that  she  could  waltz  divinely — if  she  had  the 
opportunity. 

Parradine  loved  dancing  as  he  loved  women, 
wine,  and  song — with  a  whole-souled  devotion.  He 
also  loved  anything  in  the  way  of  dramatic  effect. 
He  watched  Rosanna  closely  as  she  stepped  through 
the  simple  figures  of  the  country  dance,  and  his 
sharp  observation  told  him  that  she  not  only  had  a 
natural  taste  for  dancing,  but  had  been  trained  to 
dance  in  a  professional  fashion.  He  looked  again 
and  knew  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 
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When  the  country  dance  was  over,  Parradine, 
after  a  brief  consultation  with  the  professional 
young  gentleman,  went  up  to  Rosanna  and  whis- 
pered something  to  her  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  a  flood  of  bright  colour  into  her  cheeks. 
She  shook  her  head — Parradine  seemed  to  insist. 
Again  she  shook  her  head,  and  glanced  at  Campion. 
Parradine  approached  him. 

"You  don't  mind  me  leading  Rosanna  out  for  a 
little  dance?"  he  said.  "I  want  to  have  a  fling  my- 
self." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Campion.  "Why  shouldn't 
you?    I  don't  know  whether  Rosanna  can " 

But  Parradine  had  turned  away.  He  was  look- 
ing round  at  the  people,  who,  fanning  their  cheeks, 
had  returned  to  the  seats,  which  had  been  set  back 
against  the  walls  of  the  room.  With  his  character- 
istic self-confidence  he  lifted  his  hand. 

"Rosanna  and  I,"  he  said,  "are  going  to  dance 
for  you.  Mr.  Mortimer,  please  oblige  us  with  the 
waltz  of  which  we  spoke  just  now.    Now,  Rosanna." 

He  took  Rosanna's  hand  in  his  and  led  her, 
blushing  and  shy,  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  where 
Mrs.  Pratt  and  Campion  had  resumed  their  seats. 
Amidst  a  wondering,  wide-eyed,  open-mouthed 
silence,  and  to  the  faint  dreamy  strains  of  Strauss, 
Parradine  and  his  partner  made  obeisance  to  these 
two  as  to  a  king  and  queen  who  were  presiding 
over  revels — he  with  a  magnificently  executed  bow, 
she  with  a  profund  courtesy  which  swept  her  to 
the  ground  with  a  grace  that  any  fine  dame  of  the 
court  might  have  envied.     Erect  once  more,  they 
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saluted  each  other  with  the  same  punctilio  and  cere- 
mony. And  then,  in  a  dead  silence,  through  which 
the  music  seemed  to  throb  from  a  far  distance,  Par- 
radine  and  Rosanna  began  to  dance. 

Of  the  people  who  watched  this  sudden  strange 
deviation  from  the  accepted  programme  only  Cam- 
pion had  ever  seen  men  and  women  dance  in  any 
other  than  an  amateur  fashion — the  fashion  to  be 
seen  on  village  greens.  In  the  dancing  saloons  of 
provincial  towns,  even  in  the  ball-rooms  of  the  rich. 
But  Campion,  now  and  then,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  London,  had  seen  dancing  on  the  stage, 
and  he  knew  before  he  had  seen  Rosanna  float 
around  the  room  twice  that  whoever  had  taught 
her  to  dance  had  been  a  master  of  his  art.  Still 
clad  in  her  simple  black  dress  and  her  white  linen 
cap  and  apron,  she  became  transformed.  The 
subtle,  languorous,  passionate  music,  the  sense  of 
motion,  the  knowledge  of  her  own  proficiency  dis- 
played to  at  least  some  understanding  eyes,  the  feel- 
ing that  she  could  compel  the  wondering  admiration 
of  those  who  did  not  understand,  obsessed  her — 
her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  lips 
parted  in  a  smile  of  soft  seductiveness.  Parradine, 
who  had  felt  sure  of  her  abilities,  knew  before  they 
had  taken  many  steps  together  that  he  would  have 
to  put  forward  all  his  knowledge  and  his  power  to 
keep  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  hers.  As  if  by 
tacit  understanding  each  challenged  the  other,  an( 
the  piano-player,  watching  them  and  subtly  catch- 
ing a  sense  of  their  mutual  incitation  to  greatei 
things,  led  them  gradually  from  the  slow  and  th< 
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dreamy,  the  languorous  and  the  slumbrous  to  the 
stirring  and  the  awakening,  and  on  by  dizzy  and 
confusing  heights  to  a  maddening,  blinding  whirl 
on  the  topmost  peaks  of  imagination.  The  dance 
became  a  gyration  of  two,  a  dazzling  flashing  in 
and  out  of  black  and  white ;  its  rhythm  burnt  itself 
in  upon  the  brains  of  the  watchers  and  set  their 
pulses  beating  in  unison  until  at  the  precise  fraction 
of  time  in  which  it  seemed  that  every  man  and 
woman  there  must  leap  into  the  air  and  dance  in 
emulation,  the  music  ceased  with  a  crash  and  the 
dancers  swept  themselves  to  the  earth  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  burst  of  applause  which  greeted 
them. 

"Well,  upon  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pratt. 
*'I  never  did — never!  to  think  of  you  dancing  like 
that  there,  Rosanna — as  light  as  a  fairy.  I  was 
fond  of  a  dance  myself  when  I  was  a  young  gel, 
but  I  could  never  step  it  like  that.  You  made  a 
capital  pair,  Mr.  Parardine,  you  and  Rosanna — 
didn't  they,  Mr.  Campion?'' 

"Capital — capital!"  said  Campion,  whose  head 
and  pulses  were  still  throbbing  with  the  unwonted 
excitement  of  music  and  dancing.  "Capital,  in- 
deed!" 

"Oh !  with  a  little  practice !"  said  Parradine,  who 
was  fanning  himself  with  a  sheet  of  music — "with 
a  little  practice  together,  you  know.  Hard  work, 
isn't  it,  Rosanna,  when  you're  not  in  form?" 

But  Rosanna  had  slipped  away  from  the  admirers 
who  wished  to  congratulate  her  on  her  nimble  feet 
and  trim  ankles  and  was  not  seen  again  until  she 
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brought  a  supper-tray  Into  the  parlour  for  Campion 
and  his  two  guests.  She  was  still  flushed  and  her 
eyes  shone  and  her  breast  rose  and  fell  rather 
quickly,  but  her  face  was  otherwise  composed  and 
demure  as  she  busied  herself  about  her  duties  in  the 
usual  way.  She  showed  no  consciousness  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  three  men  were  watching 
her,  and  her  voice  was  steady  and  unconcerned  when 
she  asked  Campion  if  he  required  anything  further. 

"That  young  woman  dances  most  beautifully," 
said  the  conjurer-ventriloquist  young  gentleman 
when  Rosanna  had  left  the  room.  "Talk  of  the 
poetry  of  motion! — I  think  you  both  gave  us  an 
exhibition  of  that,  Mr.  Parradine." 

Parradine  looked  at  the  bubbles  which  were  ris- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  tumberful  of  whisky-and-soda 
which  he  had  just  mixed  and  shook  his  head  with 
an  expressive  air. 

"Ahl"  he  said.  "The  young  lady  can  dance!  It 
was  no  ordinary  dancing,  that — she's  been  trained 
by  somebody  who  knows  all  about  stage  dancing.  I 
know !    I  saw  it  in  an  instant." 

Just  then  Rosanna  re-entered  the  room  with  a 
Yorkshire  pie  which  Parradine  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  partake  of.    Parradine  accosted  her. 

"Rosanna,  you  were  taught  to  dance  by  a  pro- 
fessor, weren't  you?"  he  asked. 

Rosanna  met  his  gaze  frankly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered. 

"Ah,  I  was  sure  of  it!"  said  Parradine.  "You 
do  him  great  credit." 

Rosanna  made  no  reply  to  this.     She  placed  the 
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Yorkshire  pie  on  the  table,  re-arranged  the  appoint- 
ments near  it,  and  left  the  room.  Campion  invited 
his  guests  to  eat  and  drink.  He  himself  was  won- 
dering where  it  was  and  under  what  conditions 
that  Rosanna  had  been  taught  to  dance.  He  had 
always  regarded  her  as  a  country  girl,  but  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  country  girl  possessing  such 
an  accomplishment. 

As  he  mechanically  ate  and  drank,  and  pressed 
his  guests  to  help  themselves.  Campion's  mental 
vision  was  fixed  on  Rosanna  as  she  danced.  He  saw 
once  more  her  supple  figure,  her  glowing  cheek,  her 
bright  eyes — above  all,  the  seductiveness  of  her 
smile,  and  he  recognised  suddenly  that  the  old 
temptation  had  again  come  upon  him,  and  this  time 
with  greater  strength  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  Door  Opens 

AT  eleven  o'clock  that  night  a  cab  arrived  from 
Sicaster  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  thither 
the  professor  of  prestidigitation  and  ventriloquism, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  he  departed,  with  one  of 
Campion's  best  cigars  in  his  mouth,  and  two  of  Cam- 
pion's guineas  jingling  pleasantly  in  his  pocket. 
Campion  and  Parradine,  having  watched  the  lights 
of  the  cab  disappear  up  the  drive,  turned  into  the 
house  again,  now  quiet  enough  after  the  recent 
racket. 

"Help  yourself,  Parradine,"  said  Campion  hos- 
pitably. 

Parradine  glanced  dubiously  at  the  spirit-case  and 
at  his  empty  glass.  He  seemed  to  consider  things, 
and  he  yawned. 

"Well,  just  a  drop,  then,"  he  said.  "And  after 
that,  with  your  permission.  Campion,  I'm  for  bed. 
Entertaining  a  score  of  amiable  rustics  is  a  tiring 
business.    I  ought  to  sleep  like  a  top." 

"It  all  went  off  very  well,"  remarked  Campion 
absently.    "They  were  all  pleased." 

"Oh,  It  fetched  them  all  right,"  said  Parradine. 

"They're  not  difficult  to  please.     You'll  have  to 

be  thinking  of  something  else,  something  new,  to 

give  them  next  year." 
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"1*11  leave  that  to  you"  answered  Campion. 
"You'll  see  to  all  that  much  better  than  I  shall  I'' 

"All  right/'  said  Parradine  carelessly.  "I'll  see 
to  it;  plenty  of  time."  He  tossed  off  the  contents 
of  his  glass  and  rose,  yawning  widely.  "I'll  go  to 
bed,  old  chap,"  he  said  apologetically.  "I'm  dead 
tired." 

"Yes,  go,"  said  Campion  in  his  usual  hospitable 
tone.  "Don't  sit  up  for  me.  I  shan't  be  so  very 
long  myself." 

When  they  had  said  good-night  and  Parradine 
had  gone  up  the  stairs  to  the  sleeping-chambers 
above.  Campion  mixed  himself  another  drink  and 
lighted  another  cigar,  and  tried  to  think  calmly. 
But  his  brain  was  heated  and  active — he  still  saw 
Rosanna,  as  she  floated  to  the  dreary  music,  or 
whirled  in  flying  circles  to  the  call  of  the  increas- 
ingly rapid  numbers;  he  saw  her  heaving  bosom,  her 
liquid,  shining  eyes,  caught  some  subtly  feminine 
fragrance  of  her  as  her  draperies  swept  past  him 
in  the  dance. 

"It  will  be  a  good  thing  when  Daniel  marries 
her  and  takes  her  away,"  he  said.  And  he  repeated 
the  words  he  had  used  months  before,  as  he  walked 
about  the  fields  after  hearing  Daniel's  news:  "The 
best  thing  that  could  happen." 

But  what  chance  was  there  now  of  that  mar- 
riage ever  taking  place?  True,  Daniel  might  yet 
recover,  and  not  only  recover  but  be  a  strong  and 
healthy  man  again.  Campion  had  received  a  letter 
that  day  from  the  house-surgeon  setting  forth  this 
probability  in  plain  terms.     That  very  week  there 
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was  to  be  an  operation,  and  all  would  depend  upon 
its  success  or  failure.  If  the  desired  result  was  ob- 
tained, Daniel  would  very  likely  make  such  rapid 
progress  towards  recovery  that  his  friends  might 
reasonably  expect  to  see  him  amongst  them  again 
within  a  few  weeks.  If  the  operation  was  a  failure, 
well . 

"But  if  it's  a  success,''  said  Campion,  folding  up 
the  letter  from  the  house-surgeon,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  pocket  and  re-read,  "if  it  is,  I'll 
make  it  my  business  to  get  them  married  and  off  to 
Canada  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,  they  say.  I  don't  know — I  don't  seem  to 
know  anything  when  I'm  faced  with  these  matters. 
But  no  other  woman's  presence  ever  affected  me 
like  that,  and  if  it's  an  evil  influence  I  must  rid 
myself  of  it." 

Yet  he  remembered,  then,  with  a  scrupulous  de- 
sire to  be  fair,  that  Rosanna  had  always  comported 
herself  towards  him  with  entire  modesty  and  pro- 
priety, and  he  groaned,  not  knowing  how  to  recon- 
cile her  behaviour  in  this  respect  with  her  appar- 
ently wanton  conduct  with  the  machinery  man.  And 
feeling  that  the  eternal  feminine,  of  which  he  had 
always  known  that  he  knew  next  to  nothing,  was 
becoming  more  of  an  enigma  to  him  than  ever,  he 
presently  turned  out  the  lamps,  made  his  customary 
inspection  of  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and  went 
to  his  room.  As  he  passed  the  old  clock  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  he  noticed  that  he  had  spent  an 
hour  by  himself  after  Parradlne's  retirement.  It 
was  now  half  an  hour  after  midnight. 
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Although  he  had  passed  a  long  day  in  the  open 
air,  and  had  been  tried  by  the  events  of  the  evening, 
Campion  could  not  sleep.  He  tossed  from  side  to 
side,  cursing  his  wakefulness,  and  making  matters 
worse  instead  of  better.  All  sorts  of  thoughts,  vis- 
ions, fancies,  crude,  immature,  shapeless,  fevered, 
crowded  through  his  brain.  He  tried  the  old  wives' 
trick  of  counting  imaginary  sheep,  and  growing 
^drowsy  at  the  ninetieth,  dropped  off  to  sleep  and 
^oke  almost  instantly  to  wonder  what  number  he 
lad  got  to. 

Outside  the  old  clock  struck  one,  and  two,  and 
three.  As  the  last  stroke  of  three  died  away  he 
slept. 

He  woke  again  with  a  start.     The  dawn  was 
ireaking  through  his  window — already  the  various 
)bjects  in  his  room  were  faintly  visible.    He  left  his 
>ed  and  went  over  to  the  dressing-table  to  look  at 
lis  watch,  and  to  his  astonishment  found  it  indicat- 
ing half-past  two.     He  had  been  too  much  pre- 
[occupied  on  the  previous  night  to  wind  it  up   at 
ten  o'clock,  as  he  invariably  did  on  all  other  nights. 
Then  he  remembered  that  at  ten  o'clock  he  was 
watching  Parradine  dance  with  Rosanna. 

Campion's  room  was  at  the  end  of  a  long,  wide 
corridor  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  that  wing 
of  the  house.  By  the  side  of  the  door  was  a  small 
window  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  curtain.  He 
went  over  to  this,  and  drawing  the  curtain  aside 
a  little,  looked  down  the  corridor  at  the  old  clock 
which  hung  over  the  door  of  the  room  at  the  other 
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end — the  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs — Rosanna's 
room.     Five  o'clock. 

He  was  about  to  turn  away,  meaning  to  wind  up 
his  watch  and  go  back  to  bed  again,  when  he  sud- 
denly observed  something  which  made  him  drop 
the  curtain  across  the  little  window  until  there  was 
only  a  mere  strip  of  the  latter  unveiled.  Through 
this  he  gazed  earnestly  down  the  corridor,  his  heart 
beating  as  if  he  were  about  to  see  a  ghost. 

The  door  of  the  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
was  being  slowly  opened  from  within — opened  inch 
by  inch,  as  if  whoever  opened  it  was  fearful  of  caus- 
ing even  the  slightest  noise.  The  gap  widened — it 
was  a  foot — two  feet.  A  head  appeared,  looking 
round  the  frame  of  the  door — the  face  came  clear  in 
view. 

Parradine  I 

He  slipped  out — crossed  the  corridor,  dis- 
appeared in  the  spare  room  close  by — the  spare 
room  reserved  for  visitors. 

Then  the  door  of  Rosanna's  room  was  slowly 
closed  again — from  within. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Parradine^s  Philosophy 

OR  a  longer  time  than  he  could  afterwards 
reckon  upon  Campion  stood,  a  rigid,  motionless 
figure,  staring  at  the  little  window,  over  which  he 
had  now  dropped  the  curtain,  as  if  he  were  wonder- 
ing whether  it  was  a  real  thing  or  a  figment  of  his 
imagination.  At  length  he  uttered  a  deep  sigh  which 
gradually  transformed  itself  to  a  groan,  and  turning 
away  from  the  window  began  to  pace  his  chamber, 
pulling  at  his  moustache,  as  he  always  did  when  in 
deep  thought.  The  grey  light  grew  clearer  and 
clearer,  and  at  last  a  shaft  of  sunlight  shot  athwart 
his  dressing-table  from  the  dormer  window.  The 
morning  was  come  and  very  soon  the  ordinary  day's 
routine  of  the  farmstead  would  have  begun.  Men 
and  women  would  be  going  about  their  work — they 
would  breakfast,  and  gossip,  and,  if  they  found  a 
chance,  they  would  idle  while  they  gossiped;  every- 
thing would  be  just  as  it  was  on  all  other  days,  and 
presumably  everybody  would  wear  the  same  expres- 
sion of  countenance  yes,  even  Parradine  and 
Rosanna,  a  guilty  pair. 

Under  his  own  roof,  under  his  very  nose,  the  man 
whom  he  reckoned  as  a  friend — the  woman  for 
whom  he  found  employment!  It  seemed  to  Cam- 
pion that  there  was  treachery  in  this.     The  family 
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traditions  of  the  Campions  were  clean  and  honest; 
true,  such  things  might  have  gone  on  under  that 
roof  before,  but  they  had  never  known  of  or  coun- 
tenanced them.  Well,  if  the  truth  were  to  be  faced, 
he  himself  would  never  have  known  of  this  but  for 
the  accident  of  the  unwound  watch.  Now  that  he 
did  know  of  it,  however,  he  knew  what  it  was  that 
he  had  under  his  roof.  Whatever  doubt  he  might 
have  persuaded  his  charity  to  allow  him  at  the  time 
of  the  wool-chamber  episode,  he  had  none  now.  He 
had  known  nothing  of  the  machinery  man,  but  he 
knew  Parradine. 

He  remained  walking  up  and  down  the  floor  of 
his  chamber  for  some  time;  at  last,  far  off  in  the 
house,  he  heard  the  rattle  of  fire-irons  and  knew 
that  William  was  lighting  the  kitchen  fire.  At  that 
he  washed  and  dressed,  and  going  downstairs  put 
on  a  pair  of  stout  boots  and  went  out  into  the  land. 
It  was  then  six  o'clock,  and  one  or  two  of  the  out- 
door labourers  were  coming  from  their  cottages  to 
the  farmstead.  They  stared  at  the  sight  of  him — 
it  was  very  seldom  that  they  saw  him  at  such  an 
early  hour.  Campion  bade  them  good  morning  but 
said  nothing  that  explained  his  presence  there. 
Watching  him  after  he  had  passed  them,  they  saw 
that  he  took  his  way  towards  the  most  outlying 
district  of  the  farm. 

It  was  half-past  eight  when  he  returned  to  the 
house,  half-dazed  with  continued  effort  to  think 
clearly.  Everything  there  was  going  on  as  usual. 
As  he  approached  the  kitchen  entrance  he  saw  Ros- 
anna   standing  in   the  porch,   talking  to   a  young 
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woman  who  had  presumably  come  to  purchase  eggs 
and  butter.  Rosanna  was  as  smart  and  trim  as  usual 
— her  print  gown  was  spotless,  her  linen  apron  im- 
maculate, her  glossy  hair  as  neat  as  ever.  She  stood 
aside  to  let  Campion  pass,  and  replied  to  his  greet- 
ing in  her  usual  quiet,  respectful  way.  He  mar- 
velled at  it — he  himself  felt  scarcely  able  to  breathe 
in  her  presence,  not  from  any  anger  or  scorn,  but 
because  of  some  instinct  or  impulse  which  he  could 
not  analyse.  He  felt  himself  tremble  as  he  passed 
her — something  in  her,  something  that  seemed  to 
flow  from  her  drew  his  strength  out  of  him  and 
left  him  weak. 

Beyond  the  evidence  of  last  night's  merrymaking 
^everything  within  the  house  looked  just  as  it  might 
lave  looked  on  any  of  the  other  three  hundred  and 
iixty-four  days  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  bustling 
ibout  the  kitchen  giving  orders  to  Mrs.  Moreby, 
^ho  had  come  to  help  in  putting  things  to  rights; 
)y  the  hearth  sat  the  cowman,  who  had  just  finished 
lilking  and  was  waiting  for  some  refreshment, 
'hrough  the  open  door  of  the  parlour  Campion 
jaw  the  breakfast-table,  and  behind  it,  his  back  to 
the  fire,  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  Parradine,  read- 
ing The  Yorkshire  Post. 

'Now  that  you're  in,  Mr.  Campion,''  said  Mrs. 
*ratt,  bustling  forward  to  the  hearth,  'Til  send  in 
le  breakfast — Mr.  Parradine's  been  ready  this  ten 
linutes,  but  he  wouldn't  start  until  you  came.    All's 
ready." 

Campion  made  no  reply  beyond  a  careless  nod  of 
the  head.    He  went  forward  into  the  parlour.    Par- 
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radine,  sleek  of  hair,  fresh  of  countenance,  debonair 
and  cool  as  ever,  looked  over  the  top  of  the  news- 
paper and  greeted  him  with  his  usual  mixture  of 
unconcern  and  kindly  affection. 

"Well,  my  noble  lord!"  he  said.  "Out  and  about 
earlier  than  usual,  eh?  How  looks  the  land  thy 
soul  delights  to  till?  And  hast  therefrom  derived 
an  appetite  ?  That's  blank  verse,  by-the-bye,  though 
not  intended.     Nice  morning,  isn't  it.  Campion?" 

"It's  a  very  nice  morning,"  answered  Campion, 
making  an  effort  to  speak  carelessly.  He  picked  up 
the  newspaper  which  Parradine  had  thrown  down  on 
the  hearthrug,  and  dropping  into  his  easy-chair,  af- 
fected to  read  it.     "Any  news  to-day?" 

"None  to  speak  of,"  replied  Parradine,  yawning. 
"How  often  is  there  any  news?  The  best  news  I 
can  hear  of  will  be  an  announcement  of  breakfast 
— and  if  I  mistake  not,  hither  comes  Aurora  in  the 
shape  of  the  fair  Rosanna  to  make  that  welcome 


announcement." 


Rosanna  at  that  moment  entered,  bearing  a  tray. 
She  looked  the  absolute  personification  of  the  well- 
regulated,  well-behaved,  domestic  as  she  moved 
about  the  table. 

"Good  morning,  Rosanna,"  said  Parradine. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Parradine,"  replied 
Rosanna. 

"I  hope  you  don't  feel  too  tired  after  our  dance 
last  night?" 

"No,  sir,  thank  you — only  a  little  stiff." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Parradine.  "I  feel  a  bit 
stiff  myself — I  can't  hop  about  as  I  once  could." 
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Rosanna  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard  these  con- 
cluding remarks.  She  glanced  at  Campion,  said 
that  breakfast  was  ready,  and  left  the  room.  Parra- 
dine  approached  the  table. 

''What  have  we  here  of  bountiful  provision?" 
he  said.  ^'Eggs — toasted  bacon — cold  ham — a 
round  of  beef.  'Tis  well — 'tis  excellent  well;  as 
very  vulgar  people  say,  that'll  do  me  a  treat.  Come 
on,  my  saturnine  friend,  my  worthy  host." 

Campion,  who  was  pulling  at  his  moustache,  and 
staring  at  the  newspaper  with  knitted  brows,  came 
out  of  a  reverie  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  aye — help  yourself,  Parradine,'*  he  said. 
'*I  didn't  see  it  was  ready.  Which  will  you  have 
— tea  or  coffee?" 

"Tea,  if  you  please,"  answered  Parradine,  help- 
ing himself  to  an  egg.  "And  no  sugar — and  next 
to  no  cream.    Have  an  egg?" 

But  Campion  apparently  had  small  appetite  that 
morning.  He  shook  his  head  at  the  eggs  and  then 
at  the  toasted  bacon,  and  after  a  time  carved  a  slice 
or  two  of  beef  for  himself  and  ate  them  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  But  Parradine,  who  had  remarkable 
powers  of  observation,  noticed  that  his  host,  if  he 
ate  little  that  morning,  drank  a  great  deal  of  tea, 
pouring  out  for  himself  cup  after  cup  and  drinking 
them  off  rapidly  as  though  he  could  not  sufficiently 
assuage  some  fierce  thirst.  Parradine  made  no  re- 
mark— he  had  a  rare  faculty  of  holding  his  tongue 
at  times.  He  went  on  with  his  own  breakfast  in 
business-like  fashion.  There  was  nothing  amiss 
with  his  appetite,  he  thanked  Heaven !    He  ate  an- 
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other  egg,  and  praised  its  freshness  and  quality,  and 
helped  himself  to  the  toasted  bacon,  and  said  that 
that  was  the  only  way  in  which  bacon  should  be 
cooked  for  breakfast,  subsequently  describing  a 
Dutch  oven  which  he  had  made  his  landlady  buy  and 
had  taught  her  the  use  of,  and  long  after  Campion 
had  pushed  his  cup  away  and  was  sitting  staring 
moodily  at  the  tea-pot,  he  was  attacking  the  round  of 
beef  with  apparently  undiminished  appetite.  Event- 
ually having  made  an  end  with  a  trifling  attention  to 
preserved  apricots  and  thick  cream,  Parradine 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  declared  himself  at  peace 
with  all  the  world. 

"Have  a  drink  to  wind  up  with?**  said  Campion, 
nodding  his  head  sideways  toward  the  spirit-case 
on  the  sideboard. 

"No  thank  you,  my  boy,**  answered  Parradine. 
"Much — much  too  early  for  me — hardened  sinner 
though  I  am  in  such  respects.** 

Campion  laughed — a  harsh,  unreal  laugh.  He 
went  over  to  the  sideboard  and  mixed  himself  a 
strong  glass  of  whisky-and-soda  and  drank  it  off  at 
a  draught.  Parradine,  watching  him  without  seem- 
ing to  do  so,  arched  his  eyebrows,  and  thought. 

"I'm  going  out  for  a  drive— on  business — this 
morning,'*  said  Campion,  turning  to  his  guest. 
"You'd  better  come.** 

"All  right — I*m  agreeable,**  answered  Parradine. 
"In  how  long?** 

Campion  replied  that  the  marc  and  trap  would  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour  and  left  the  room.    Parradine 
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did  not  see  him  again  until  they  met  in  the  yard  and 
took  their  seats  in  the  trap. 

Campion  drove  away  along  the  lanes  outside  the 
farm  until  he  came  to  a  place  where  four  roads  met. 
Along  one  of  these  he  turned. 

*'Hallo! — this  is  the  road  to  Crossborough," 
said  Parradine,  glancing  at  the  mile-post  and  nam- 
ing the  town  in  which  his  mother  resided. 

"My  business  is  at  Crossborough,"  replied  Cam- 
pion, "or  not  far  off  it." 

"Oh  I  I  see,'*  said  Parradine. 

Campion  was  evidently  in  no  mood  for  conver- 
sation. He  drove  on  for  some  distance  without 
giving  more  than  monosyllabic  replies  to  whatever 
Paradine  said. 

Parradine,  however,  affected  to  take  no  notice 
of  his  host's  taciturnity — he  talked  in  his  usual  care- 
less, off-hand  fashion  about  anything  and  every- 
thing— in  reality  he  was  wondering  what  made 
Campion  so  quiet. 

At  the  top  of  a  long  ascent,  up  which  they  had 
walked  to  ease  the  mare,  they  came  to  a  half-way 
house,  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  standing  all  alone  in 
the  midst  of  woods  and  plantations.  Parradine 
paused. 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  glass  of  cool  ale.  Cam- 
pion?" he  said.  "That's  a  stifiish  pull  up  there 
and  I'm  thirsty." 

Campion  replied  to  this  suggestion  by  leading 
the  mare  to  the  gate  of  the  stableyard  at  the  side 
of  the  inn  and  whistling.  An  untidy  half-ragged 
man  appeared,  pulling  at  his  thatch  of  hair. 
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"Hold  the  mare,"  commanded  Campion. 

He  turned  away  into  the  inn,  followed  by  Parra- 
dine.  Parradine  wanted  ale  out  of  the  cellar;  Cam- 
pion demanded  whisky,  and  possessing  himself  of  the 
bottle  which  the  landlady  produced  at  the  bar,  in- 
sisted on  mixing  his  glass  for  himself. 

"I  didn't  know  you  drank  spirits  in  a  morning," 
said  Parradine.     "You  didn't  use  to." 

Campion  made  no  reply.  He  took  a  heavy 
drink,  replenished  his  glass,  threw  money  on  the 
counter,  and  turned  towards  a  private  room, 

"Let's  sit  down,"  he  said.     "Come  on." 

Parradine,  assured  that  something  was  in  the 
air,  picked  up  his  glass  of  ale  and  followed  him. 
Campion  closed  the  door,  and  pointing  Parradine 
to  a  chair  on  one  side  of  the  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  took  another  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  drew  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  forehead. 

"What's  the  matter.  Campion?"  asked  Parra- 
dine.    "Aren't  you  well?" 

Campion  bent  across  the  table,  looked  Parra- 
dine in  the  face,  and  brought  his  fist  down  softly 
on  a  family  Bible  which  lay  between  them. 

"Parradine,"  he  said,  breaking  into  the  familiar 
vernacular — a  thing  which  he  never  did  save  when 
much  moved  by  anger  or  emotion — "if  thou  had'st 
some  men  to  deal  with  they'd  break  thy  damned 
neck!" 

Parradine  was  making  a  cigarette.  He  looked 
up    in    astonishment,     studied    his    friend's    face, 
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grasped  much,   and  resumed  his  cigarette-making 
with  steady  fingers. 

*'Oh?"hesaid.    *'Wouldthey?" 

Campion  spoke  again  in  the  same  low,  concen- 
trated voice. 

*Tarradine,  thouVt  a  damned  liar  I" 

Parradine  lighted  the  cigarette.  He  carefully 
blew  out  and  threw  away  the  match. 

*Well?^'  he  said.     "What  next?*' 

"Parradine,  thou  saidst  'Good  marning'  to  yonder 
lass  when  she  brought  in  the  things  for  breakfast. 
As  if  that  was  the  first  time  thou'dst  set  eyes  on 
her  this  morning!  But  I  saw  thee  leave  her  room 
at  five  o'clock.  Saw  thee,  I  say,  Parradine,  with 
my  own  eyes  I    And  her  shut  the  door  after  thee." 

Parradine  folded  his  arms  and  watched  Campion 
steadily. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"In  my  house,"  said  Campion.  "Under  my 
roof." 

Parradine  moved  his  head  forward  and  frowned 
a  little. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Yes — that  was  rather  in  bad 
taste.  You  see.  Campion,  it  isn't  always  well  to 
find  things  out.  You'd  have  been  all  the — happier, 
eh? — if  you'd  remained  in  ignorance." 

"In  my  house,"  repeated  Campion.  "Under  my 
roof.    My  servant-maid." 

Parradine  made  a  grimace  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"My  servant-maid,"  said  Campion  again. 

"But  neither  your  wife,  your  daughter,  your  sis- 
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ter,  nor  your  sweetHeart,"  said  Parradine  quickly. 
"And — not  even  your  mistress." 

Campion  stared  at  him. 

"Be  reasonable,  Campion,"  said  Parradine. 

Campion's  forehead  worked — his  fingers  knitted 
themselves  about  his  glass. 

"I  told  you  she  was  going  to  marry  my  first 
ploughman — Daniel  Quayne,"  he  said,  in  quieter 
fashion. 

Parradine  made  another  grimace,  jerking  his 
head. 

"Poor  devil  I"  he  said. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  silence.  Campion's 
fierce  breathing  became  more  regular — his  eyes  lost 
some  of  the  lurid  gleam  which  Parradine  had  first 
seen  in  them. 

At  last  Parradine  spoke. 

"I*m  sorry  to  have  broken  the  laws  of  hospital- 
ity," he  said.  "But — ^you  know  me.  And  if  you 
will  keep  a  light  woman  in  your  house,  Campion, 
what  do  you  expect?" 

Campion's  fists  clenched  again  on  the  table. 

"Damn  her!"  he  said. 

Parradine  made  a  queer  face — the  muscles  of  his 
mouth  twitched. 

"Exactly!"  he  safd.  "That's  just  what  human 
beings  of  your  immaculate  sort  will  say.  You  mor- 
alists always  have  a  stone-heap  ready  to  hand. 
Well,  Fm  going — I'll  walk  into  Crossborough." 

He  was  outside  before  Campion  could  overtake 
him.  Campion  put  up  a  finger  to  the  man  who 
was  holding  the  marc. 
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"Here,  you  I"  he  said.     ''Drive  Mr.  Parradine 
to  Crossborough  and  then  bring  the  mare  back  to 


me. 


Then  without  a  word  to  his  friend  he  turned 
back  into  the  inn. 

Parradine  climbed  into  the  trap.  Now  that  he 
was  out  of  Campion's  sight  his  own  hands  trembled 
a  little,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"Mad  on  her  himself  I"  he  said  under  his  breath. 
"Mad  on  her — utterly  mad  I    Good  God  1" 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Threshold 


WHEN  Campion  went  back  into  the  Hare  and 
Hounds  he  ordered  more  whisky  at  the  bar, 
and  carrying  his  glass  into  the  little  parlour  closed 
the  door  upon  himself  and  sat  down  to  think  des- 
perately of  the  events  of  the  night  and  morning. 
Parradine's  cool  acceptance  of  undoubted  facts,  his 
cheap  and  easy  philosophy,  his  utter  indifference 
to  anything  outside  his  own  selfishness,  had  thrown 
a  new  light  upon  things  to  Campion.  How  easily  a 
man  like  Parradine,  a  hardened,  sneermg  libertine, 
took  these  matters! — to  him  all  this  was  a  mere 
adventure  encumbered  on  the  highway-side  of  life, 
to  be  treated  as  an  amusing  episode  and  recalled 
or  forgotten  at  will.  This,  which  had  stirred  his 
own  pulses  to  the  point  of  madness  and  was  still 
goading  him  to  a  sort  of  indefinite,  vague,  impotent 
fury — a  fury  and  passion  which  he  could  not  ex- 
plain— was  to  a  man  of  Parradine's  nature  a  some- 
thing of  no  importance,  a  nothing,  the  foundation 
of  a  good  story  to  be  retailed  to  companions  as 
callous,  as  cold-hearted  as  himself.  It  left  such  a 
man  as  Parradine  unaffected;  but  it  worked  upon 
him,  Campion,  in  a  fashion  that  meant  an  upheaval, 
a  tearing-out,  an  utter  blasting  of  all  preconceived 
notions,  thoughts,  conceptions.     It  seemed  to  him 
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that  he  had  been  looking  on  at  a  play  which  had 
for  its  motif  the  proposition  that  nothing  matters, 
that  nothing  is  worthy  of  belief,  that  the  only  thing 
is — Do  as  you  please.  Such  a  doctrine  upset  Cam- 
pion's theories  and  calculations — he  felt  as  if  he 
were  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  and  as  though  some- 
thing from  its  unseen  depths  were  calling,  calling 
calling. 

As  he  sat  there,  his  hands  plunged  in  his  breeches 
pockets,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  he  was  con- 
scious of  seeing  all  the  things  in  the  inn  parlour  as 
if  they  were  a  long  way  off  and  possessed  a  strange 
significance.  A  horsehair-covered  sofa;  two  easy 
chairs,  similarly  upholstered ;  six  smaller  chairs,  also 
in  horsehair,  stiff  and  shiny;  a  walnut  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  ornamented  by  a  family  Bible 
and  a  few  gaily  bound  books;  on  the  mantelpiece, 
in  front  of  an  old  gilt  mirror,  a  stand  of  wax  flowers 
covered  by  a  glass  dome ;  on  either  side  of  it  large 
shells;  at  one  extremity  of  the  mantelpiece  one  of 
those  plaster  busts  of  Dickens  which  wandering 
Italians  carry  about  the  country  in  baskets  on  their 
heads ;  at  the  other  extremity  a  cracked  vase  which 
somebody  had  filled  with  dried  grasses.  On  the 
wall  facing  the  window,  above  a  formal-looking 
sideboard,  two  pictures  in  glaring  colours — one 
labelled  *The  Meet,"  the  other  "The  Kill."  In  the 
recesses  on  either  side  the  fireplace  two  engravings 
after  Millais — "The  Black  Brunswicker"  to  the  left, 
"The  Order  of  Release"  to  the  right.  Over  the 
top  of  the  mirror  a  dusty,  moth-eaten  fox*s  head. 
The  eyes  looked  like  glass  beads. 
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Why  did  all  these  things  of  wood  and  wax  and 
paint  and  cheap  upholstery  stare  at  him  so — and 
seem  to  be  alive?  They  were  like  dumb  animals 
that  sit  and  look  and  look  and  look  and  say  nothing. 

He  began  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  family 
Bible,  staring  idly  at  the  floral  designs  at  the  head 
of  each  book  and  at  the  big  red  letters  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  each  chapter.  Now  and  then  his 
eyes  encountered  a  familiar  passage,  a  well-known 
verse,  but  they  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way 
off  and  from  a  far-back  period.  Everything  was 
unreal. 

But  the  things  that  Parradine  had  said  were  not 
unreal — they  kept  forcing  themselves  in  upon  his 
consciousness  with  rare  insistency. 

"If  you  will  keep  a  light  woman  in  your 
house     .     .     ." 

Of  course  it  was  true — who  could  doubt  it?  Oh, 
true  enough — seeing,  he  knew,  was  believing.  No- 
body could  gainsay  that. 

First  Ardent,  then  Parradine.  Both  here-to-day- 
gone-to-morrow  fellows  that  would  make  light  and 
merry  and  go  their  ways  with  never  a  thought  or  a 
care,  and  would  damn  you  for  a  simple  fool  if  you 
were  so  innocent  as  to  talk  of  things  done  in  a 
corner.  *'It  isn't  always  well  to  find  things  out," 
says  Parradine.    No,  so  it  would  seem. 

Campion  closed  the  family  Bible  with  a  snap  and 
brought  his  fist  down  upon  it. 

"She  goes  !'*  he  said  under  his  breath.  "This  very 
day!" 

Then,  as  if  he  had  In  these  brave  words  settled 
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everything,  he  tossed  off  his  drink,  and  going  out  to 
the  bar  talked  to  the  landlord  and  his  wife  pf  coun- 
try-side matters  until  the  stable-man  came  back  with 
the  mare  and  trap.  He  said  good-day  then  and 
went  out,  as  calm  and  collected  as  he  had  previously 
seemed  agitated.  The  stable-man,  standing  by  the 
mare,  touched  his  ragged  cap  and  handed  him  a 
note,  a  scrap  of  paper  roughly  twisted  up. 

*'The  gentleman  asked  me  to  give  you  this,  sir,'* 
said  the  stable-man. 

Campion  unfolded  the  leaf  which  Parradine  had 
torn  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  read: 

"E>EAR  Campion, — In  sending-  my  things  on — which 
please  do  at  your  earliest  convenience — will  you  see  that 
the  banjo  is  carefully  packed  in  its  case?  It  has  just 
been  re-strung,  and  I  don't  want  it  to  get  knocked  about. 

Yours,   CP." 

Campion  tore  this  communication  to  shreds,  and 
after  dropping  them  on  the  road,  gave  the  stable- 
man a  shilling,  and  taking  the  reins  from  him  got 
into  the  trap  and  drove  rapidly  away.  There  were 
several  miles  between  him  and  Middlethorpe 
Grange,  and  he  wanted  to  get  back  and  do  what 
must  be  done. 

It  was  well  past  noon  when  he  arrived  at  the 
farmstead.  He  drove  up  to  the  porch  of  the 
kitchen;  before  he  had  left  the  trap  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  Pratt,  arrayed  in  her  best  silk  gown,  and 
duly  bonneted  and  mantled,  appeared  in  a  state  of 
evident  distress  and  agitation.  Behind  her  appeared 
Rosanna,  carrying  a  portmanteau,  shawls,  and  an 
umbrella.  Then  Campion  saw  that  Mrs.  Pratt's 
moon-like  face  was  bedewed  with  tears  and  that 
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Mrs.  Pratt's  gloved  fingers  were  clutching  two  yel- 
low envelopes — telegrams.  Mrs.  Pratt  made  for 
the  trap. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Campion,  Pm  so  glad  youVe  come  I" 
she  panted.  "You'll  have  to  drive  me  to  Sicaster, 
Mr.  Campion,  at  once — please  God,  I  can  catch  that 
three  o'clock  train.  My  poor  sister,  Mr.  Campion 
— Elizabeth  Mary — oh  dear,  Pm  afraid  it's  all  over. 
See,  this  came  just  after  you'd  gone  out  with  Mr. 
Parradine,  and  that  half  an  hour  ago." 

She  thrust  the  telegrams  into  Campion's  hands, 
and  began  without  further  parley  to  climb  into  the 
trap. 

"Everything's  left  as  orderly  as  could  be  in  such 
short  notice,  and  if  Pm  away  for  a  week,  or  if  it 
might  be  a  fortnight,  Rosanna  there  is  quite  com- 
petent to  do  the  housekeeping,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt. 
"Put  the  things  in  at  the  back,  Rosanna.  Heaven 
knows  what  I  shall  find !  You'll  see  to  everything, 
Rosanna,  won't  you — you  know  where  everything 
is  and  all  that  there  is  to  be  done.  You'll  get  me 
to  the  station  in  time,  Mr.  Campion,  won't  you?" 

Without  saying  a  word  Campion  turned  the 
mare's  head  round  and  drove  off  in  the  direction  of 
Sicaster.  He  had  a  strange,  vague  feeling  that  his 
plans  were  thwarted  by  some  new  vagary  of  Fate 
— the  only  thing  that  he  could  do,  then,  was  to  obey 
his  housekeeper's  behests.  He  drove  Mrs.  Pratt  to 
Sicaster  as  rapidly  as  the  already  tired  mare  could 
go.  He  himself,  beyond  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  her  in  her  trouble,  said  nothing.  His  silence 
mattered  little  to  Mrs.  Pratt.    She  was  one  of  those 
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women  whom  domestic  affliction  Impels  to  garru- 
lousness,  and  before  she  and  Campion  had  reached 
the  railway  station  she  had  told  him  with  circum- 
stantial detail  of  all  the  illnesses  which  had  ever 
befallen  her  family. 

**You  can  trust  all  to  Rosanna,  Mr.  Campion/* 
said  Mrs.  Pratt  as  he  saw  her  into  the  train. 
"Rosanna's  one  of  them  that  one  can  trust." 

Campion  drove  slowly  home.  There  was  no  one 
about  the  buildings  when  he  reached  the  farmstead, 
and  he  stabled  and  fed  the  mare  himself.  Then  he 
went  into  the  house. 

Rosanna,  In  her  afternoon  dress,  her  smart  cap, 
her  smart  apron,  was  sewing  in  her  easy-chair  by 
the  cosy  hearth.  She  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him.  And  Campion  suddenly  realised  that  he  and 
she  were  alone. 

END  OF  PART  IV 
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THE  STACK-GARTH  FIRE 

March 


PART  FIVE 
THE  STACK-GARTH  FIRE 

March 
CHAPTER  I 

The  Return 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  a  spring-like  afternoon 
in  the  March  of  the  following  year,  a  young 
man,  who  wore  a  heavy  overcoat  and  walked  with 
a  stout  stick,  entered  the  village  of  Hedgeley  at  its 
southern  extremity  and  set  his  face  northwards 
along  its  single  street.  He  looked  about  him  with 
a  certain  air  of  curiosity  and  of  recognition,  gazing 
at  the  farm-houses  whose  gables  overhung  the  cause- 
way, at  the  cottages  in  their  trim,  tree-shaded  gar- 
dens, and  at  the  little  Methodist  chapel  with  its  drab 
walls  and  red-tiled  roof,  as  if  he  had  seen  them  be- 
fore in  some  long-distant  past,  and  was  glad,  to  the 
point  of  great  thankfulness,  to  see  them  again.  He 
sniffed  the  air,  too,  as  if  there  were  essences  in  it 
that  did  him  good,  and  every  now  and  then,  pausing 
to  look  about  him,  he  nodded  his  head  and  smiled 
delightedly,  as  one  might  smile  at  the  face  of  an  old 
friend  whom  one  has  not  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Something  in  his  bearing  and  expression  seemed  to 
show  that  he  had  come  from  a  far  distance  to  see 
these  things,  and  was  rejoiced  to  reassure  himself 
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that  they  still  wore  a  well-remembered  and  familiar 
aspect. 

Passing  along  the  side  of  a  garden  shut  off  from 
the  road  by  a  row  of  ancient  palings  surmounted 
by  a  hawthorn  hedge,  whereon  the  first  faint  green 
of  spring  was  just  beginning  to  show,  this  young 
man  heard  a  quavering  voice  ringing  behind  the  haw- 
thorn, and  the  sound  of  a  rake  being  dragged  over 
the  loose  gravel  of  a  path.  The  quavering  voice  cut 
the  sharp  air,  in  which  there  was  more  than  a  trace 
of  frost,  with  staccato  notes : 

Wh-en  I  can  re-ad  my  ti-tle  dear 
To-oo   mansions    in    the   ski-ies.    .    .    . 

The  young  man  in  the  heavy  overcoat  raised  him- 
self on  the  tips  of  his  toes  and  looked  over  the 
hedge.  On  the  other  side  an  elderly  man,  of  an 
apple-cheeked  face  and  bristling  white  whiskers  cut 
in  little  triangles  between  his  ears  and  his  mouth, 
was  raking  the  gravel  on  a  garden-path.  His  sing- 
ing was  interrupted,  as  he  stooped,  with  something 
like  a  wheeze,  to  pull  up  by  the  roots  a  weed  which 
showed  itself  through  the  gravel.  As  he  straight- 
ened himself  the  young  man  spoke. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mestur  Dawson,''  he  said, 
half-shyly,  half-effusively.  "I  hope  you're  well, 
sir?" 

The  old  man  in  the  garden  straightened  himself 
Still  more,  clapping  one  hand  to  the  small  of  his 
back  as  he  did  so.  He  gazed  at  the  new-comer  out 
of  suddenly  rounded  eyes,  and  his  mouth  opened  in 
astonishment  as  he  threw  his  head  back  in  his  effort 
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to  examine  more  clearly  who  It  was  that  hailed  him 
so  unexpectedly.  Then  the  light  of  recognition  came 
into  eyes  and  face,  and  with  an  odd  sound  that  was 
something  like  a  chuckle  of  delight,  he  hurried 
nearer  the  hedgerow  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

*'Well,  now,  if  that  theer  isn't  Dan'l  Quayne, 
Mestur  Campion's  young  manl'*  he  exclaimed. 
*'Well,  well,  praise  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies  I 
Dear-a-me,  an'  it's  really  you,  Dan'l,  and  in  seemin* 
health,  judgin'  by  your  face — ^your  poor  body  I  can't 
behold  'cause  o'  the  palin's.  And  you'm  quite  gotten 
over  your  accident?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Daniel,  shaking  the  out- 
stretched hand  with  great  heartiness  and  blushing 
with  pleasure.  **Leastways,  I'm  about  all  right 
again — the  doctors  say  I'm  fit  for  work  now." 

'Traise  the  Lord,  praise  the  Lord,"  said  Mr. 
Dawson  fervently.  "Ah,  a  sore,  sad  time  of  tribu- 
lation you've  a-gone  thro',  Dan'l.  You'll  have 
come  away  from  the  hospital,  no  doubt?'* 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Daniel.  "I've  been  in  a  hos- 
pital in  London,  sir,  for  a'most  this  last  four  month 
— they  sent  me  theer  from  Clothford.  But  for  the 
last  three  week  I've  been  in  a  seaside  home  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  I  come  fro'  theer  yesterday  and 
stopped  i'  London  all  night.  I've  just  gotten  off  the 
train  now  at  Richester  yonder." 

"Dear-a-me  1"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "Come 
all  the  way  fro'  London  town  this  morning!  Eh, 
but  you  mun  come  in,  Dan'l,  you  mun  come  in  and 
rest;  it's  near  three  miles  yet  to  Mestur  Campion's 
place,  and  a  dish  o'  tea'li  do  you  no  hurt.    Theer's 
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a  gate  at  the  corner  yonder — mak'  your  wez  to  it 
an*  come  in  and  sit  you  down.'* 

"Why,  thankin*  you  kindly,  Mestur  Dawson," 
said  Daniel,  "I  could  do  with  a  few  minutes*  rest. 
I  were  thinkin'  of  callin*  at  the  public,  but  I've  never 
drunk  naught  at  all  since  my  accident,  and  I  mis- 
doubt a  pint  o*  beer  *ud  get  into  my  head.  So  if  it*s 
no  trouble  to  you  I  should  be  obligated  for  a  cup 


o*  tea.** 


He  went  round  to  the  garden  gate  and  came 
down  the  path  to  the  old  man,  still  smiling  de- 
lightedly.   The  old  man  patted  him  on  the  arm. 

"Eh,  I  can  see  *at  you*ve  been  through  the  waters 
of  tribbylationl'*  he  said.  "Your  clothes  has  a  dis- 
position to  hang  loose  yet,  but  th*  owd  native  air*ll 
put  flesh  on  you.  Come-your-wez  in,  Dan*l,  come- 
your-wez  in  1** 

Inside  the  cottage,  by  a  bright  fire,  enthroned  in 
the  midst  of  the  cleanly  atmosphere  which  her  own 
labours  had  created,  Mrs.  Dawson  sat  knitting.  She 
was  as  big  and  heavy  a  woman  as  her  husband  was 
spare  and  light,  and  had  a  large,  solemn  countenance 
which  became  almost  tragic  as  she  looked  up  and 
recognised  Daniel.  She  rose  heavily,  stretching  out 
a  fat  hand. 

"Well,  now,  if  that  isn*t  that  theer  young  man 
o'  Mestur  Garrett  Campion's  at  Middlethorpe 
Grange !"  she  said,  shaking  Daniel's  hand  in  a  grip 
as  strong  as  his  own.  "Deary-me-to-day,  ye've 
given  me  quite  a  turn.  An'  how's  your  poor  back, 
young  man?  I've  forgotten  ye'er  name  for  this 
minute,  though  me  an*  Mattha  theer  we*ve  offens 
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talked  about  you — ^you  browt  t'young  woman  fro' 
t'  Grange  to  t'  chappil  one  night  last  summer.  I 
mind  hearin'  her  sing,  an'  a  rare  good  voice  shoo 
hed,  an'  all.  Deary-me!  an'  so  ye'er  back  worrn't 
brokken,  when  all's  said  an'  done?" 

"No,  ma'am;  thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,"  replied 
Daniel.  **At  least  th'  doctors  hes  mended  it  all 
reight." 

"He's  been  i'  London  town  for  some  time  past, 
has  t'  poor  young  man,  Martha  Mary,"  said  Mr. 
Dawson.  "T'  London  doctors  hes  been  curin'  him. 
An'  come  fro  London  by  railway  train  this  varry 
day!" 

*'Ye  niver  say!"  exclaimed  Martha  Mary. 
"Here,  young  man,  sit  yersen  down  i'  t'  easy-chair 
theer,  unless  indeed  ye'd  choose  to  lig  on  t'  sofy. 
Now,  you  shall  hev'  a  cup  o'  tea  i'  no  time;  it's  as 
near  Mattha'  and  my  tea-time  as  it  can  be.  An' 
how  did  it  all  happen,  like?"  she  continued,  as 
Daniel  and  the  old  man  sat  down  and  she  herself 
began  to  bustle  about  between  the  cupboard  and  the 
tea-table.     "Ye  hed  a  bad  fall,  hadn't  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Daniel.  "I  tummled  offen 
a  big  load  of  hay,  and  pitched  reight  on  to  my  head 
and  t'  left  shoulder.  They  thowt  'at  mi  back  wor 
brokken  when  I  got  to  t'  infirmary  at  Clothford,  did 
t'  doctors,  and  for  a  piece  they  couldn't  be  sure 
whether  it  wor  so  or  no,  'cause,  you  see,  I  wor 
what  they  call  parrylised.  I  niver  felt  so  varry  gre't 
pain,"  continued  Daniel  reflectively,  "but  they 
seemed  to  think  'at  that  wor  a  bad  sign.  How- 
sumiver,  i'  t'  end  they  did  summat  at  me,  but  what 
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it  wor  I  don't  relghtly  know,  and  *at  after  that 
they  had  what  they  call  a  consultation  amongst  their- 
sens,  and  about  t'  midde  o'  November  they  sent  me 
to  a  hospital  i*  London,  and  theer  t*  doctors  cured 
me.  Then  I  went  fro*  theer  to  a  seaside  home  i'  t' 
Isle  of  Wight — a  grand  place  it  wor  an'  all ! — to  get 
my  strength  up,  like.  They  did  reight  to  you  at  that 
theer  place,"  he  concluded.  "They  giv'  us  all  sorts 
o'  fine  things — beef-tea,  and  eggs,  and  fowls,  and 
jellies,  and  port-wine — it  did  me  a  deal  o'  good, 


ma'am." 


**An'  sure  I  am  'at  ye'd  want  it,"  said  Martha 
Mary.  "It's  a  marcy  'at  ye've  comed  through  as 
weel  as  ye  hev',  young  man.  Tummled  offen  a  load 
o'  hay!  an'  ye'd  none  fall  so  light,  neyther." 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Daniel.  "I  weighed  varry 
near  fifteen  stone  at  that  time." 

"You'll  not  be  weighin'  so  much  now,  Dan'l," 
said  the  old  man,  eyeing  Daniel's  somewhat  wasted 
form. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Daniel.  "I  lost  a  deal  o'  flesh 
wi'  liggin'  i'  bed  such  a  long  time." 

"Why,  now,  then,  ye'll  soon  put  it  on  ageean," 
said  Martha  Mary  reassuringly.  "Ye'll  be  glad  to 
get  back  to  t'owd  country,  I  reckon.  Are  ye  on  your 
way  to  Mestur  Campion's?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Daniel.  "They  don't  ex- 
pect me,  for  I'd  no  reight  chance  o'  sendin'  'em 
word.  I  come  away  a  bit  sudden,  like,  but  it'll  be 
all  reight  theer." 

"An'    hev'    ye    been    to    see   ye'er    feyther    and 
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mother?"  inquired  Martha  Mary.  "They'll  ha' 
been  varry  anxious  about  yer." 

Daniel  shook  his  head. 

*'No,  ma'am,"  he  answered.  "I  hevn't  neyther 
father  nor  mother — they  died  when  I  wor  a  little 
'un.  I  hed  an  owd  aunt — mi  Aunt  Sarah — but  she 
died  while  I  were  i'  t'  hospitals." 

"Ye  niver  sayl"  exclaimed  Martha  Mary.  She 
put  an  extra  spoonful  of  tea  into  the  pot  because 
of  this  sad  confession  and  brought  out  a  jar  of 
apricot  jam  of  her  own  making.  "Eh,  dear,  it's  a 
cruel  world  is  this  here.  Howsumiver,  I  expect  ye'U 
go  back  to  work  at  Mestur  Campion's  now?" 

Daniel  twiddled  his  thumbs  and  looked  at  the 
ceiling. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "I'm  thinkin'  o'  goin' 
to  Canada.  You  see,  me  an'  Rosanna — that's  the 
young  woman  at  the  Grange,  ma'am,  as  come  with 
me  to  your  chappil  that  Sunday  night — her  and  me 
was  to  ha'  been  wed  last  Martelmas  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  my  accident,  and  we  wor  goin'  to  emigrate 
to  Canada.  An'  now  'at  I'm  better  I  expec'  'at 
we  shall  carry  out  our  former  plans." 

"An'  I'm  sure  I  hope  ye'U  be  happy  an'  all!" 
said  Martha  Mary.  "I  heerd  summat  about  you 
and  t'  young  woman,  but  we  don't  oft  get  news  i' 
this  place — ye  see,  theer's  none  o'  our  men  works 
at  Middlethorpe,  or  i'  that  direction,  so  we  don't 
hear  much.  And  now  pull  your  chair  up,  young 
man,  and  raek'  a  real  good  tea.     Mattha,  ax  th' 


blessin 


?  >» 


Daniel   expressed  his  gratitude   for   this   ready 
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hospitality,  and  was  quick  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  it.  He  rewarded  his  host  and  hostess  by  telling 
them  of  his  life  in  hospital  and  at  the  sea-side 
home. 

**They  treat  you  varry  well  indeed,  i*  all  them 
places,'*  he  said.  *'Nobody  could  be  better  looked 
after  than  what  I  wor.  All  t'  same,  I'm  glad  to 
be  out  and  about  again." 

"Aye,  I'm  sure,"  agreed  Martha  Mary.  "And 
ye'll  be  glad  to  see  a  familiar  face  or  two,  let 
alone  t'  young  woman's.  Of  course,  you'll  have 
had  letters  fro'  her  while  ye've  been  i'  strange 
parts." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Daniel.  "I've  heard 
reg'lar  fro'  Rosanna  all  the  time.  Once  a  fort- 
night, or  thereabouts.  I  think  theer's  nowt  much 
altered  about  the  place  fro'  what  she's  telled  me." 

"No,  theer's  nowt  alters  much  i'  country  places," 
said  Martha  Mary.  "I  did  hear  'at  Mestur  Cam- 
pion's housekeeper  had  left  him,  and  'at  your  young 
woman  wor  doln'  t'  housekeepin'  an'  all — and 
varry  weel  they  said  she  managed  it,  did  them  'at 
telled  me.  But,  of  course,  you'll  know  more  about 
that  nor  what  I  do." 

Daniel  lifted  surprised  eyes.    He  shook  his  head. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "She  hasn't  made  me 
aweer  of  owt  o'  that  sort,  hasn't  Rosanna.  She  did 
say  at  one  time  'at  Mistress  Pratt,  t'  housekeeper, 
had  had  to  go  away  for  a  piece  on  account  of  her 
sister's  illness,  and  that  she  wor  more  nor  usual 
busy  I'  consequence,  but  nowt  no  more.  No,  I  wor 
expectin'  to  find  t'  housekeeper  theer." 
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"Why,  but  ye'll  not  find  her  theer,"  said  Martha 
Mary.  "It  wor  Susan  Burton  'at  telFd  me  some 
time  ago,  worrn't  it,  Mattha? — she  hes  dealings  wi* 
Middlethorpe  Grange  way  now  and  thin,  hes  Susan. 
She  telled  us  'at  Mistress  Pratt's  sister  died,  and 
theer  wor  a  family  o'  youngish  childer  left  to  t' 
widow-man,  and  of  course  blood's  thicker  nor 
watter  anny  day,  ond  Mistress  Pratt  felt  'at  it  were 
her  duty  to  go  an'  bide  wi'  t'  man  an'  his  family, 
and  so  she  didn't  come  back  to  Mestur  Campion's, 
and  your  young  woman  tewk  t'  housekeepin'  job  on, 
and,  as  I  said  afore,  they  say  she  manages  it  varry 
well.  I  thowt  she  were  a  clever,  managin'  sort  o' 
young  woman  when  ye  and  her  cam'  to  t'  chappil 
that  night." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Daniel.  "She's  a  very  clever 
young  woman,  is  Rosanna." 

"She'll  be  the  reight  sort  to  go  out  to  foreign 
parts  wi',"  said  the  old  man,  who  had  occupied 
himself  during  the  foregoing  conversation  in  soak- 
ing crusts  of  toast  in  his  tea.  "You  need  a  clever, 
managing  sort  o'  wife  i'  them  regions,  by  all  ac- 


counts." 


Daniel  said  he  had  heard  that  was  so,  and  re- 
marked that  Rosanna  was  the  cleverest  hand  at 
managing  a  dairy  that  he  had  ever  heard  of.  He 
talked  in  strains  of  high  praise  of  her  abilities  and 
qualities  until  the  meal  was  over,  and  elicited  more 
congratulations  from  his  hostess,  who  said  that  it 
was  always  a  comfort  to  know  that  a  young  man 
was  doing  well  for  himself. 

After  smoking  a  pipe  with  his  host,  Daniel  re- 
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sumed  his  overcoat  and  walking-stick  and  set  out 
for  Middlethorpe  Grange.  He  journeyed  by  the 
lanes  and  paths  along  which  he  had  walked  with 
Rosanna  that  summertide  evening,  and  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  he  paused 
for  a  moment  and  stood,  thinking.  Setting  forward 
again  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  went  on  at  a 
quicker  pace,  but  in  the  next  field  stopped  and 
gazed  ahead.  The  farmstead,  lonely  and  quiet, 
lay  before  him,  bathed  in  the  March  sunlight. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Golden  Heart 

WHEN  Daniel  came  to  the  kitchen  door,  he 
knocked  upon  it  gently,  and,  without  waiting 
for  any  response  to  his  summons,  lifted  the  latch 
and  walked  in.  He  was  still  smiling  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  with  anticipation.  He  was  hoping  that 
he  would  see  Rosanna  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold,  but  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  There 
was  no  sign  of  Rosanna's  presence.  Instead,  his 
eyes  encountered  Mrs.  Moreby,  who  was  making 
toast  at  a  clear  fire.  At  the  sound  of  the  lifted 
latch  and  of  heavy  feet  upon  the  sanded  floor  Mrs. 
Moreby  turned  her  head,  uttered  a  cry  of  aston- 
ishment, and  dropped  the  toasting-fork. 

"Mercy  upon  me,  if  it  isn't  Dan'l  Quayne  !*'  she 
exclaimed.  "I  knew  as  sure  as  fate  'at  summat 
was  goin'  to  happen  ever  since  our  blind  fell  down 
yesterday  wor  a  week.  And  is  it  really  you  i'  t* 
flesh,  Dan'l,  and  hev'  you  gotten  t'  use  o'  your 
limbs  again? — well,  ye've  putten  me  all  in  a 
dither  I" 

"Aye,  it's  me,  Mrs.  Moreby,"  said  Daniel,  whose 
eyes  were  straying  from  door  to  door.  "I'm  all 
reight  agen,  thankin'  you  kindly.  I  hope  all's  well 
wi'  everybody,  ma'am." 

"All's  well  wi'  all  t'  lot  as  fur  as  I  know,  or 
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care,  eyther,"  replied  Mrs.  Moreby  with  sublime 
indifference.  *'Moreby's  alius  complainin'  about 
hissen,  but  ye  w'o'dn't  think  theer  wor  much  t* 
matter  wi*  him  if  ye  saw  him  ate  and  drink.  I'm 
sure  I  wonder  'at  he  doesn't  burst  hissen,  a  gre't 
guzzlin'  pig  'at  he  is,  and  wi'  no  sympathy  for 
them  'at  hes  summat  t'  matter  wi'  'em.  Well,  I'm 
sure! — an'  it's  really  ye,  Dan'l?  Now  'at  ye've 
come  a  bit  nearer  I  can  see  'at  ye  look  a  pulled- 
downish  look,  an'  all;  sit  yoursen  on  t'  settle. 
Rosanna'll  be  here  i'  now — shoo's  fettlin'  hersen  up. 
We  been  a  bit  busier  nor  usual  to-day,  and  ye  see 
Rosanna's  t'  housekeeper  now  'at  Mrs.  Pratt's  gone 
and  so  hes  more  to  do.  Shoo  weern't  hear  tell  of 
hevin'  another  lass  i'  t'  house  wor  it  iver  so — 
shoo  teks  iverything  on  her  own  showders,  does 
Rosanna.  But  of  course  theers  alius  me  to  fall  back 
on — it's  not  oft  'at  I'm  not  here  ivery  day  till 
three  or  four  o'clock.  I'll  lay  ye  could  do  wi'  a 
bite  an'  a  sup,  Dan'l?" 

"No,  thankin'  you,"  replied  Daniel.  *'I  hed  my 
tea  at  owd  Mestur  Dawson's  i'  Hedgeley — he  wo'd 
hev,  me  to  go  in  and  tea  wi'  him  an'  t'  missus. 
I  didn't  know  'at  Mrs.  Pratt  had  gone  for 
good." 

"Why,  you  see,  her  sister  left  a  parcil  o'  young 
childer,"  explained  Mrs.  Moreby,  "an'  of  course 
t'  brother-i'-law  couldn't  be  expected  to— " 

She  paused,  suddenly  seeing  Daniel's  face  flush 
a  rosy  red  and  then  grow  white.  He  rose  from 
the  long-settle,  opening  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  but 
no  words  came   from  them.      Mrs.   Moreby,    fol- 
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lowing  the  direction  of  his  glance,  saw  that  he  was 
staring  at  Rosanna. 

Rosanna  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  parlour 
staring  at  Daniel.  If  possible  she  was  handsomer 
than  ever — her  cheeks  were  just  as  glowing,  her 
eyes  just  as  bright,  her  hair  just  as  glossy.  But  in 
all  other  outward  respects  she  was  the  same 
Rosanna  that  Daniel  remembered — the  smartened- 
up  Rosanna  of  the  evenings,  the  Rosanna  of  the 
black  gown,  the  white  cap  and  apron.  And  yet,  ill- 
accustomed  as  Daniel  was  to  analysis  of  any  im- 
pression, or  sense,  or  feeling,  something  struck  it- 
self upon  him  with  the  certainty  of  a  well-directed 
blow — he  knew,  rather  than  felt,  that  in  Rosanna 
there  was  some  change,  some  alteration  which  noth- 
ing could  have  enabled  him  to  define.  That  some- 
thing swept  over  his  ardent  soul  as  an  unexpected 
ice-blast  sweeps  across  a  land  that  thirsts  for 
warmth  and  soft  rains. 

Rosanna's  colour  wavered  a  little — she  grew  a 
little  pale — her  breath  was  caught  a  little — then  she 
smiled,  laughed,  and  came  forward  with  her  old  con- 
fidence, holding  out  her  hand. 

"Why,  Daniel!"  she  said.  '*And  you  never  let 
us  know  you  were  coming!  I  was  going  to  write 
to  you  this  very  night — didn't  I  say  so  to  you,  Mrs. 
Moreby?" 

She  lifted  her  cheek  towards  Daniel,  and  he, 
holding  her  hand,  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her 
awkwardly. 

"Aye,  sure  enough  you  did!"  assented  Mrs. 
Moreby.     "  'I  mun  write  a  letter  to  Dan'l  this  very 
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night' — them  were  her  words.  Howsumiver,  give 
me  a  tongue  i'stead  of  a  pen  onny  time." 

"I — I  didn't  rightly  know  when  I  should  get 
away  fro'  the  seaside  home,"  said  Daniel,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  use  his  tongue.  "It  were — a 
bit  unsettled  like." 

*'Well,  never  mind — ^youVe  here  now,''  said 
Rosanna.  "Sit  down,  Daniel,  and  you  shall  have 
some  tea.  We  were  just  going  to  have  a  cup, 
weren't  we,  Mrs.  Moreby? — we've  had  a  hard  day, 
and  there's  the  supper  to  get  ready  yet." 

"You'll  have  another  man  i'  th'  house  i'stead 
of  me?"  said  Daniel,  who  in  some  strange  fashion 
was  feeling  himself  almost  a  stranger. 

"Yes,"  answered  Rosanna.  "James  Boon  is  his 
name ;  he  does  nothing  but  work  and  sleep  and  eat, 
does  he,  Mrs.  Moreby?  And  we've  William  still — 
he's  grown  since  you  saw  him,  has  William." 

Daniel  smiled  delightedly. 

"I  could  like  to  see  William,"  he  said.  "He  wor 
a  bit  of  a  caution,  wor  William ! — I  used  to  think  a 
deal  about  William  when  I  wor  lyin'  bad  i'  t'  hos- 
pitals. How  he  used  to  play  t'  tink-a-lary  o'  Sun- 
day mornin's  out  on  t'  granary  steps  theer — eh, 
dear,  I've  oft  laughed  at  t'  thowt  on  it  I  How's  t' 
maister?" 

"Mr.  Campion's  very  well,"  replied  Rosanna. 
"He'll  be  pleased  to  see  you.  Of  course  you'll  be 
stopping  here  all  night,  Daniel?" 

"Why,"  said  Daniel,  "if  it  weern't  mak'  no  differ- 
ence  " 

"Of  course  it  won't,"  said  Rosanna.     "I'll  see 
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that  you're  all  right.  And  now  you  shall  have  a 
cup  of  tea." 

The  three  were  at  tea  when  Campion  suddenly 
entered,  to  stand  surprised  and  agape  at  DaniePs 
presence.  Daniel  stood  up — Campion,  recovering 
from  his  surprise,  came  forward  and  shook  his 
hand. 

"Why,  Daniel!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  coming — you  didn't  let  us  know  that 
we  were  to  expect  you,  did  you?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Daniel.  "I  were  just  ex- 
plaining like,  to  Rosanna  theer,  how  it  wor  'at  I 
couldn't  send  word." 

"Well,  you're  looking  nearly  all  right  again," 
said  Campion,  affecting  to  regard  him  critically. 
"Do  you  feel  as  if  you'd  got  your  strength  back 
yet?" 

"Varry  near,  sir.  The  doctors  said  I  were  fit 
for  work  again,"  answered  Daniel. 

He,  too,  was  regarding  Campion  with  scrutinis- 
ing eyes — he  thought  he  saw  an  alteration  in  his  old 
master.  Campion's  face  was  fuller  and  redder,  and 
it  was  plain  to  Daniel,  who  was  not  of  a  naturally 
observant  nature,  that  his  eyes  were  bloodshot. 
Some  alteration  had  come  over  Campion  during 
those  months  of  absence  from  the  farm — this  Dan- 
iel vaguely  realised. 

"Well,  sit  down  and  rest  yourself  and  make  a 
good  tea,"  said  Campion,  turning  off  towards  the 
parlour.     "Of  course  you'll  stop  the  night  here?" 

"Thankin'   you   kindly,    sir,"    answered   Daniel. 

He  sat  down  again  opposite  Rosanna,  who,  at 
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the  moment  of  Campion's  entrance,  had  been  pour- 
ing out  a  second  cup  of  tea  for  him.  She  now 
handed  this  across  the  table,  and  remarking  that 
she  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Campion,  followed  the 
latter  into  the  parlour  and  closed  the  door. 

Campion  stood  at  the  sideboard  with  a  decanter 
in  one  hand  and  a  tumbler  in  the  other.  He  was 
pouring  whisky  from  the  decanter  into  the  tumbler, 
and  his  hand  shook  so  much  that  the  lighter  vessel 
rattled  sharply  against  the  heavier.  He  looked  up 
as  he  heard  Rosanna  enter,  and  she  saw  that  his 
face  was  very  pale.  Drops  of  sweat  hung  thick  on 
his  forehead.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  had 
a  fright  or  a  sudden  shock. 

Rosanna  went  straight  to  him  and  with  unhesi- 
tating firmness  took  the  decanter  and  the  glass  out 
of  his  hands.  She  held  the  glass  up — Campion  had 
poured  whisky  into  it  until  it  was  more  than  half- 
full.  She  poured  the  greater  part  of  what  he  had 
helped  himself  to  back  into  the  decanter,  and  filling 
up  the  tumbler  with  soda-water  from  a  syphon, 
handed  it  to  him.  And  without  a  word  she  turned 
the  key  in  the  patent  lock  of  the  spirit-case  and 
put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

*'Not  another  drop  to-night  unless  I  give  it  to 
you,"  she  said,  looking  steadily  at  Campion. 
"You'll  need  all  your  wits  about  you  to-night.  We 
shall  have  to  think." 

"You  knew  he'd  come,"  said  Campion. 

"Not  so  soon.  However,  it  doesn't  matter. 
The  thing  is  to  get  him  quietly  away,"  answered 
Rosanna. 
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"What  will  you  do?"  he  asked. 

She  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  knitting  her 
brows  and  compressing  her  lips. 

''Leave  it  to  me,"  she  said.  "FU  manage  it.  Of 
course,  there's  no  work  here  that  you  could  give 
him  at  present." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  I  could  find  him " 

Rosanna  frowned. 

*'I  said  there's  no  work  here  that  you  could  give 
him,"  she  repeated.  "You're  to  understand  that  if 
he  asks  for  work  you've  nothing  to  offer  him.  I'll 
manage  the  rest — I'm  twice  as  clever  as  you  are. 
Leave  it  all  to  me — keep  out  of  it.  And  keep  off 
that,"  she  concluded,  pointing  a  warning  finger  at 
the  spirit-case. 

"You've  got  the  key  in  your  pocket,"  said  Cam- 
pion sullenly. 

Rosanna  made  no  reply.  She  left  the  parlour 
and  went  back  to  the  tea-table  in  the  kitchen.  A 
moment  later  and  she  was  deep  in  conversation  with 
Daniel  on  the  subject  of  his  hospital  experiences. 

That  evening  Daniel  was  the  object  of  much  at- 
tention from  his  former  fellow-labourers.  They 
heard  of  his  arrival  and  had  him  out  to  the  stables, 
where  he  had  to  answer  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
way  In  which  he  had  been  treated  and  narrate  the 
full  details  of  his  accident.  These  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  those  already  given  to  the  men  over  and 
over  again  by  William,  but  they  were  still  thrilling 
and  stirring  and  gained  a  new  Interest  when  nar- 
rated by  Daniel  himself.  Nevertheless  each  man 
went  home  disappointed  that  Daniel,  by  reason  of 
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having  been  under  the  influence  of  anassthetics  when 
the  various  operations  were  performed,  was  unable 
to  say  if  they  cut  him  to  pieces  and  then  put  him 
together  again. 

No  one  was  so  pleased  to  see  Daniel  as  William 
was.  He  hung  about  him  as  a  dog  hangs  about  a 
master  whom  it  has  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and 
while  he  and  the  new  ploughman,  Boon,  ate  their 
suppers,  and  Daniel  sat  on  the  long-settle,  smoking 
his  pipe  and  watching  them,  he  kept  up  a  ceaseless 
chatter  of  reminiscences  of  things  which  he  and 
Daniel  had  done  together,  with  the  laudable  object 
of  proving  to  Boon  that  Daniel,  who  had  met  with 
a  nearly  fatal  accident,  who  had  undergone  opera- 
tions, who  had  seen  London  town  and  other  foreign 
countries,  was  his  very  dear  and  particular  friend. 
Boon,  a  heavy,  stupid-faced  young  man,  who  had 
small  command  of  language,  stared  at  Daniel  as  if 
he  were  one  of  the  freaks  shown  at  the  statute 
hiring  fairs,  and  made  no  contribution  to  the  con- 
versation beyond  an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  London  way. 

Upon  William's  ceaseless  chatter  Rosanna  broke 
in.  She  looked  out  of  the  little  room  which  Mrs. 
Pratt  had  used  as  a  private  parlour  and  beckoned 
to  Daniel. 

^'Come  in  here,  Daniel,''  she  said.  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you — I  should  think  William's  making  your 
head  ache  with  all  that  talk.  You  don't  talk  as 
much  as  that  every  day,  William." 

"Dan'l  doesn't  come  back  ivery  day,"  retorted 
William.     **Howsumiver,  if  ye  want  him,  Rosanna, 
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ye  can  tak'  him — theer'll  be  other  times  when  I  can 
talk  to  thee,  Dan'l." 

"Aye,  to  be  sure,  lad,"  said  Daniel  cheerily.  He 
followed  Rosanna  into  the  little  parlour,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  easy-chair  she  pointed  out  to  him,  made 
a  furtive  inspection  of  his  surroundings.  He  did 
not  remember  much  about  the  room  as  it  was  in 
Mrs.  Pratt's  days,  but  he  had  a  dim  notion  that 
it  had  undergone  some  changes.  It  was  now  a 
smart,  brightly  painted  and  papered  room,  with 
good  furniture,  a  comfortable  sofa,  and  two  easy- 
chairs  such  as  Daniel  had  never  sat  in  before. 
There  were  new  blinds  and  curtains,  a  new  carpet 
and  hearthrug,  and  the  walls  were  decorated  with 
steel  engravings.  A  handsome  gilt  mirror  stood  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  in  one  of  the  windows  hung  a 
gilded  cage  wherein  was  a  canary. 

Daniel  felt  that  his  big  hands  and  feet  were  out 
of  place  in  this  smart  apartment.  He  looked 
around  him  more  carefully — why,  it  was  much  finer 
than  the  master's  parlour  I  He  would  never  feel  at 
home  in  such  a  grand  room — and  yet  Rosanna,  sit- 
ting opposite  to  him  in  the  other  easy-chair,  sewing 
as  industriously  as  in  the  old  days,  looked  entirely 
and  naturally  at  home.  In  spite  of  her  cap  and 
apron,  badges  of  servitude,  she  looked  like  a  lady 
receiving  a  visitor,  and  herself  in  the  midst  of  due 
and  proper  surroundings.  Daniel  thought  her 
cleverer  than  ever. 

*^I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  Daniel,"  she 
said,  "and  I  called  you  in  here  because  there's  no 
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peace  in  the  kitchen  there  when  William's  tongue 
gets  going.  Now  that  Mrs.  Pratt's  gone  I  do  all 
my  sewing  in  this  room." 

Daniel's  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  once 
more. 

"It's  a  fine  place,  this,  Rosanna,"  he  said.  "It 
worn't  as  fine  as  this  when  t'  housekeeper  had  it — 
at  least,  I  can't  bring  it  to  mind,  though,  of  course, 
it  were  not  oft  'at  I  wor  in  it." 

"No,  it's  been  re-furnished  and  painted  and 
papered,"  replied  Rosanna  carelessly.  "Mr.  Cam- 
pion said  it  needed  it,  and  so  he  had  it  done  thor- 
oughly. It's  a  nice  room  now  and  will  do  very 
well  for  the  next  housekeeper,  however  particular 
she  may  be." 

"Mrs.  Pratt's  not  coming  back,  then?"  asked 
Daniel. 

"That  I  can't  say,  for  it's  not  known  yet,  with 
any  certainty,"  replied  Rosanna.  "She  may  be,  and 
she  may  not,  but  I  should  think  not.  I've  promised 
to  keep  things  going  for  Mr.  Campion  for  a  while 
— then  he  must  look  out  for  somebody  in  Mrs. 
Pratt's  place.  And  that  reminds  me,  Daniel,  that  I 
want  to  talk  about  what  we're  going  to  do — ^you 
and  I." 

Daniel's  heart  throbbed  with  delight.  She  had 
linked  herself  with  him:  the  thought  of  it,  the 
sound  of  the  words,  was  full  of  joy. 

"Of  course,"  continued  Rosanna,  "there's  no 
work  going  begging  here  on  the  farm,  and  if  there 
was  you  wouldn't  think  It  worth  while  to  take  it. 
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What  we  want  is  to  get  out  to  Canada  as  quickly 
as  possible.'* 

"Aye,  to  be  sure  I"  assented  Daniel.  "Fm  all  for 
that." 

"Well,"  said  Rosanna,  regarding  her  work  with 
head  bent  sideways,  and  speaking  very  slowly  and 
reflectively,  "I've  been  making  a  lot  of  inquiries  of 
late  about  going  out  there.  There  was  a  returned 
missionary  from  Canada  came  to  preach  at  Hock- 
ington  church  in  winter,  and  I  went  to  see  him  the 
next  day  and  asked  a  lot  of  questions.  He  said 
it  is  a  splendid  country  to  go  to,  but  that  a  young 
man  should  not  take  a  wife  there." 

Daniel's  face,  which  had  been  shining  with  simple 
happiness,  clouded  over  on  hearing  this  portentous 
announcement. 

"Not  tek'  a  wife?"  he  said.  "Why— I  don't  un- 
derstand that  theer." 

Rosanna  carefully  folded  a  seam  down  in  her 
work. 

"What  he  meant  was  this,"  she  continued.  "He 
said  that  in  a  case  like  ours — ^yours  and  mine,  Dan- 
iel— the  young  man  should  go  first,  look  about  him, 
decide  on  where  he's  going  and  what  he's  to 
do,  and,  when  he's  properly  settled,  send  out  for 
the  young  woman  he's  going  to  marry.  That  plan, 
he  said,  saves  anxiety,  and  time,  and  money." 

Daniel  shuffled  his  feet  about  on  the  hearthrug. 

"Why,  I  expec'  he'd  know  all  about  it,  wo'd  that 
theer  clergyman,  if  he'd  been  a  missionary  theer," 
he  said.     "Seen  a  deal  o'  t'  country,  no  doubt?" 

"Oh,  he  knew  all  about  it!"  answered  Rosanna. 
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"He  told  me  everything  there  was  to  be  told.  Ac- 
cording to  him  it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  take  his  wife  out  until  they  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  going  to.  He  said  that  if  he 
were  in  your  position  he  should  go  out  there  to  a 
place  called  Regina — ^William  found  it  on  the  maps 
for  me — where  there's  plenty  of  work  to  be  had 
while  you're  looking  round,  and  where  you'd  hear 
of  likely  plots  of  land  that  can  be  had  for  nothing. 
Then,  when  you'd  got  fairly  settled,  you  could  write 
to  me  to  come ;  of  course,  it  isn't  a  very  long  voyage 
out  there." 

Daniel  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands,  which 
rested  over  his  waistcoat,  just  above  the  steel  chain 
given  to  him  by  Rosanna  at  Sicaster  statute  hiring 
fair.  His  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the  ceiling — in 
his  mind  there  was  a  rudimentary  consciousness  that 
the  dreams  and  plans  of  his  convalescent  days  were 
being  dissipated  and  broken  down.  After  they  had 
told  him  that  he  could  recover  and  be  a  strong  man 
again,  he  had  thought  daily  of  the  setting  forth  of 
Rosanna  and  himself  in  the  path  of  the  sun,  to- 
gether. Now  she  was  asking  him  to  go  alone.  He 
swallowed  something  in  his  throat. 

"Well,  of  course,  Rosanna,"  he  said,  "of  course, 
I'd  aimed  at  us  bein'  wed,  like,  and  goin*  out  theer 
man  and  wife,  as  at  first  arranged.  But  if  so  be  as 
you  think  it  'ud  be  best  for  me  to  go  theer  first, 
why,  then " 

"I'm  sure  it  would  be  best,  Daniel,"  she  said 
quickly.  "It  would  only  mean  a  month  or  two  to 
wait — you'd  soon  see  how  things  were.     There's  a 
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ship  going  from  Liverpool  a  fortnight  on  Saturday 
— why  couldn't  you  go  by  that?  Then,  by  the  time 
you've  got  settled,  Mr.  Campion  will  have  got  a 
new  housekeeper,  and  I  shall  be  free  to  leave.  I 
couldn't  very  well  go  until  he's  got  things  arranged. 
You  haven't  many  preparations  to  make,  and  the 
sea  air  would  do  you  good  just  now." 

Daniel  rubbed  his  chin.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  Rosanna's  plans  must  be  followed. 

^'No,"  he  said,  *'I've  none  so  many  preparations 
to  mak*.  I  mun  go  over  to  t'  owd  village  to-morrer 
and  see  about  sellin'  t'  owd  aunt's  bits  o'  things — 
shoo  left  'em  all  to  me  to  do  what  I  liked  wi',  but  it's 
no  use  o'  keepin'  'em.  I  can  bide  theer  for  a  week 
or  two  while  I'm  makkin'  arrangements  about  goin' 
— Ben  Hiles's  mother'll  tek'  me  in.  An' — an'  of 
course,  Rosanna,  you'd  come  as  soon  as  I  thowt  fit 
and  safe  to  send?" 

There  was  world  of  anxiety  in  Daniel's  voice, 
and  fires  of  ardent  entreaty  in  his  eyes,  which 
Rosanna  might  have  seen  had  she  looked  at  him. 
But  she  was  busily  engaged  in  considering  her 
sewing. 

'*Oh,  of  course  I"  she  answered.  *'It'll  be  a  very 
short  time  after  all,  for  you'll  not  be  long  in  look- 
ing round  and  finding  out  what's  most  likely.  Dan- 
iel, I'm  sure  it's  the  best  plan." 

*'Very  well,  Rosanna,"  he  said.  "Owt  'at's  agree- 
able to  you  is  agreeable  to  me,  an'  I'll  start  seein' 
about  gettin'  mi  tickets  and  that  theer,  at  once.  I 
wish  we  could  ha'  gone  together,  all  t'  same." 
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**It's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  though,"  said 
Rosanna. 

Daniel  stood  up.  Something  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  smart  little  parlour  seemed  to  oppress  him 
— he  wanted  to  be  out  of  it,  to  breathe  other  air,  to 
feel  an  ampler  space. 

"I  think  I'll  smoke  a  pipe  outside  for  a  piece,"  he 
said.  Then,  very  shyly  and  awkwardly,  he  produced 
a  small  parcel  from  his  breast-pocket  and  laid  it 
gently  on  the  work-table  at  Rosanna's  elbow.  *'I 
browt  you  a  bit  of  a  present  fro'  London,"  he  mur- 
mured. *'I  see'd  it  i'  one  o'  t'  shop-windows,  an'  I 
thowt  ye'd  like  to  weer  it  o'  Sundays — t'  chap  inside 
t'  shop  said  it  could  be  worn  wi'  a  bit  o'  blue  ribbon 
like  that  we  bowt  at  Sicaster." 

Then,  without  waiting  to  hear  more  than 
Rosanna's  first  hasty  thanks,  Daniel  hurried  out 
of  the  room.  The  kitchen  was  empty;  he  let  him- 
self through  the  porch  into  the  darkness  which  had 
long  since  enveloped  the  farmstead. 

Left  alone,  Rosanna  slowly  unwrapped  the  vari- 
ous folds  of  paper  in  which  Daniel's  offering  lay 
hidden.  There  was  much  brown  paper,  then  a 
cardboard-box,  then  a  packet  lying  inside  it,  swathed 
in  tissue  paper.  By  this  time  her  curiosity  was 
aroused — she  tore  the  tissue  paper  away  and  re- 
vealed a  mass  of  cotton  wool.  And  at  last  she 
found,  deeply  embedded  in  the  cotton  wool,  a  little 
golden  heart  whereon  the  engraver  had  figured  an 
anchor.  She  held  it  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  for 
some  time,  looking  at  and  admiring  it;  yes,  she  de- 
cided, it  would  look  well  attached  to  a  thin  blue 
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ribbon  or  a  necklet  of  black  velvet,  but  much  better 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  thin  gold  wire.  She  turned 
it  over  with  the  tip  of  her  little  finger  and  held  it 
closer  to  the  light  so  that  she  might  see  the  hall- 
mark. 

**Eighteen-carat  gold,"  she  said  musingly,  and  she 
estimated  the  weight  of  the  golden  heart.  "Daniel 
must  have  given  at  least  two  pounds  for  it." 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  she  carried  Campion's 
usual  supper-tray  Into  the  parlour,  and,  having  set 
It  on  the  table  and  arranged  Its  contents,  she  took 
the  key  of  the  spirit-case  from  her  pocket  and  laid 
it  near  him.  Campion  affected  to  take  no  notice. 
He  was  reading  a  newspaper  and  did  not  look  up. 
Rosanna  sat  down  near  him  and  folded  her  hands 
on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"I've  arranged  everything  with  him,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "He  will  sail  in  a  fortnight — a  fort- 
night next  Saturday." 

Campion  put  down  the  newspaper  and  looked  at 
her.  There  was  a  searching  inquiry  in  his  gaze; 
there  was  also  a  sense  of  uneasiness. 

"Alone?"  he  asked. 

"Alone,"  she  replied,  returning  his  searching  gaze 
with  one  of  equal  steadiness. 

Campion  picked  up  the  newspaper  again  and  af- 
fected to  read  it.  Rosanna  sat  where  she  was, 
watching  him. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said  with  so  faint  a  note  of  sar- 
casm in  her  voice  that  only  Campion's  ears  could 
have  detected  It — "perhaps,  after  all,  you  would 
be  best  pleased  If  I  went  with  him?" 
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Campion  crushed  that  part  of  the  paper  which 
he  was  holding  into  a  crumpled  mass.  He  frowned 
heavily  and  angrily. 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  can't  do  with- 
out you  I"  he  muttered,  not  looking  at  her. 

Rosanna  drummed  the  table  with  her  fingers. 
She  smiled. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "but  I'll  give  you  fair  warning 
that  you'll  have  to  do  without  me  unless — but  you 
know  what  I  mean,  well  enough.  I'll  give  you  three 
months,  and  when  that's  up,  if  you're  still  in  a  mind 
for  puttlng-off  and  puttlng-off,  I  shall  go.  And,  as 
you  say,  you  can't  do  without  me;  you'd  be  after  me 
in  a  week  wherever  I'd  gone." 

Campion  made  an  impatient  movement.  Rosanna 
rose. 

"I've  always  told  you,"  she  said,  "that  a  ring 
and  a  marriage  licence  would  solve  the  difficulty. 
For  you'll  never  bear  to  let  me  go — and  I  shan't 
stay  longer  than  I've  said,  unless " 

She  paused  there  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  got 
up  and  left  the  parlour. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Scorching  Flame 

IT  was  lambing-time  with  the  two  hundred  and 
odd  ewes  whose  maternal  fortunes  were  just 
then  Moreby's  chief  concern,  and  he  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  them  day  and  night.  Like  family  doctors 
who  live  in  thickly  populated  districts,  he  never 
knew  when  his  services  might  not  be  required.  Dur- 
ing the  four  or  five  weeks  in  which  the  lambs  put 
in  an  appearance,  therefore,  he  lived  in  an  impro- 
vised chamber  in  the  farm  buildings,  wherefrom  he 
could  more  easily  visit  his  patients  than  from  his 
own  cottage,  which  lay  at  some  distance.  This  tem- 
porary abode  he  made  home-like  by  introducing  into 
it  a  make-shift  bed,  an  old  easy-chair,  a  kettle,  and 
two  or  three  tin  mugs — these  things,  with  a  bottle 
of  rum  which  appeared  to  bear  a  strong  affinity  to 
the  widow's  cruse,  combined  to  make  him  quite  com- 
fortable at  night — during  the  daytime,  except  when 
he  needed  an  hour's  sleep,  he  bivouacked  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  house,  where  he  also  took  all  his 
meals  and  his  numerous  allowances  of  ale.  He  was 
always  sure  of  a  little  company  in  his  lodging  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  evening — one  or  other  of  the 
men  in  the  house  would  go  over  and  sit  with  him 
in  friendly  converse,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  and  a  drop  of  rum-and-water.    It  was  at 
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this  season  of  the  year  that  Moreby  told  the  best 
of  his  large  collection  of  marvellous  stories,  and 
it  was  popularly  supposed  that,  although  he  him- 
self never  forgot  to  impress  upon  everybody  that 
he  was  passing  through  a  time  of  soul-exhausting 
anxiety,  he  really  enjoyed  the  period  of  increase  be- 
cause he  had  as  much  to  eat  and  drink  as  he  liked  to 
ask  for,  and  was  free  from  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Moreby,  who  suffered  from  an  active  tongue. 

It  was  to  Moreby's  temporary  abode,  at  the 
further  side  of  the  farm-buildings,  that  Daniel  made 
his  way  after  leaving  Rosanna.  He  had  often  sat 
with  the  shepherd  o*  nights  in  the  spring  of  the 
previous  year,  and  his  steps  turned  naturally  in 
the  familiar  direction.  Growing  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  as  he  made  his  away  across  the  fold,  he 
was  able  to  discern  the  forms  of  many  of  Moreby's 
patients  as  they  rested  amidst  the  straw.  There 
were  the  mothers-to-be  whose  time  was  near  at  hand 
——every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  night  Moreby 
would  go  his  rounds  amongst  them,  lanthorn  in 
hand,  solicitous  and  watchful  of  their  condition. 
Outside  in  the  home  meadow  were  more  ladies, 
whose  time  was  not  yet — Moreby  would  visit  them, 
too,  during  the  night,  but  less  frequently.  And  in 
a  shed,  carefully  fenced  in  from  the  cold  March 
night-winds,  were  the  recently  made  mothers  with 
their  progeny — Daniel  heard  the  faint,  tremulous 
baa-aa-aa-ing  of  the  lambs  as  he  came  to  the  shep- 
herd's door.  He  paused  there,  hearing  Moreby's 
voice  uplifted  in  discourse,  and  looking  through  the 
slate  which  served  instead  of  a  glass-filled  window 
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he  saw  the  shepherd,  pipe  in  one  hand  and  pot  in 
another,  sitting  in  his  easy-chair  by  the  fire  and 
holding  forth  to  Boon  and  William,  who  sat,  one 
in  a  chair  and  the  other  on  Moreby's  bed,  regarding 
their  host  with  staring  eyes  and  open  mouths. 
Moreby's  voice  came  clear  and  distinct  to  DanieFs 
ears — it  seemed  a  long,  long  time  since  he  had  heard 
it  in  the  same  place,  and  yet  it  was  but  a  year! 

"A'  but  don't  thee  tell  me  'at  theer's  no  sich 
things  as  ghoasts  and  sperrits  an'  t'  likes  o'  them 
theer,"  said  Moreby,  waving  his  tin  mug  at  William. 
"  'Cos  tha  sees,  I  knaw  'at  theer  is.  When  thou's 
talkin'  to  me,  thou's  talkin'  to  some'dy  'at  knaws, 
dosta  see?  Thou  'minds  me  of  a  young  chap  sum- 
mat  like  thisen  'at  lived  i'  our  village,  afore  I  cam' 
into  thease  parts — he  wor  alius  reck'nin'  'at  he 
didn't  believe  i'  ghosts,  and  boggards,  and  bargests, 
and  so  on,  nor  i'  t'  Owd  Lad  neyther — that's  what 
he  alius  said,  did  that  theer  fella.  But  he  gat  t' 
stopper  putten  on  him  reight — tak'  a  bit  o'  notice  I" 

"Why,  how  did  he  get  t'  stopper  putten  on  him?" 
asked  William. 

Moreby  consulted  the  contents  of  the  tin  mug. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  thi  ha'  he  gotten  t'  stopper  putten 
on  him,"  he  said.  "An'  what  I'm  tellin'  tha's  trew, 
thou  mun  knaw — it's  noan  like  these  here  tales  'at 
they  put  i'  t'  books  an'  t'  newspapers — it's  t'  trewth, 
is  this.  He  wor  hevin'  a  pint,  as  it  might  be,  or  it 
might  ha'  been  a  pint  or  two — I  weern't  say  'at  it 
worrn't — at  t'  Crumpled  Horn  one  neet,  and  he 
wor  boastin'  about  his  noan  believin'  i'  ghosts  and 
sich-like,  and  he  said  'at  he  dar'  goa  onnywheer  and 
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dew  owt — that's  what  he  said.  An'  theer  wor  a  bet 
made — it  wor  to  be  a  reight  slap-up  supper  for 
fower  on  'em,  and  t'  landlady  o'  t'  Crumbled  Horn, 
shoo  wor  to  cook  it,  an'  a  rare  good  cook  shoo  wor 
too,  wor  that  theer  woman — shoo  wor  a  relative  o' 
mine,  leastways  her  mother  wor  mi  feyther's  sister, 
so  we  called  worsens  relatives — howsumiver,  this 
here  fella  wor  to  go  to  t'  owd  chu'ch  at  midneet, 
and  he  wor  to  descend  into  one  o'  t'  owd  vaults  'at 
theer  wor  theer,  and  he  wor  to  stick  a  pickin'-fork 
into  one  o'  t'  owd  coffins,  and  theer  he  wor  to  leave 
it.  That's  what  he  wor  to  dew — that's  t'  job  'at 
he  wor  appointed  to  dew,  dosta  see,  to  win  t'  bet." 

"And  did  a'  dew  it?"  inquired  William  breath- 
lessly. 

"Tak'  thi  time,"  said  Moreby,  having  further 
recourse  to  the  tin  mug.  "I'm  comin'  to  what  t' 
chap  did.  They  gat  t'  chu'ch  door  kays  out  o'  t* 
owd  sexton  did  these  here  fellas,  dosta  see,  and  it 
wor  appointed  to  t'  chap  'at  didn't  believe  i'  ghoasts 
'at  he  wor  to  goa  to  t'  chu'ch  t'  next  neet — same 
as  it's  Tewsda  now,  he  wor  to  goa  as  it  might  be 
to-morra,  Wensda — and  theer  he  wor  to  enter  t' 
family  vault  and  ram  t'  pickin'-fork  into  t'  coffin. 
An'  it  wor  sattled  'at  noan  o'  them  'at  wor  i'  t' 
secret  wor  to  go  wi'  him — at  least,  not  into  t'  chu'ch- 
yard — he  wor  to  hev'  t'  chu'chyard  and  t'  owd 
chu'ch  all  to  hissen,  does  ta  see?  Howsumiver, 
theer  wor  some  on  'em  waited  bi  t'  chu'chyard  gate 
when  t'  chap  goas  in,  bowld  as  brass,  wi'  his  pickin'- 
fork.  Nah,  they  hedn't  waited  soa  varry  long  afore 
theer  wor  one  o'  t'  biggest  skreyks  'at  onnybody 
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iver  heerd — they  said  it  wor  a  skreyk  like  as  if  t' 
Owd  Lad  his  awn  self  hed  gotten  ho'd  o'  t'  chap 
'at  hed  goan  down  into  t'  vault.  Some  on  'em  'at 
wor  list'nin',  they  ran  away  down  t'  street  as  fast  as 
iver  their  legs  could  carry  'em,  but  twQ  on  'em  ran 
up  to  t'  door  o'  t'  vault  and  axed  what  wor  the 
matter,  like.  And  t'  chap  inside — Gow,  they  said 
he  wor  rammlin'  and  ravin'  i'  his  mind  like  as  if 
he'd  goan  mad !  ^What's  t'  matter  wi'  thee  ?'  axes 
one  o'  them  outside.  'Hes  owt  happened?'  *Aye!' 
says  t'  chap  inside  t'  vault,  same  as  if  he  wor  freet- 
ened  out  on  his  senses.  *I'm  ta'en  prisoner — sum- 
mat's  ho'din'  me  fast — I  can't  move  a  limb !'  he  says. 
Then  one  o'  t'  chaps  outside  he  wor  for  fotchin' 
a  Prayer-Book  and  repaytin'  t'  Lord's  Prayer  back- 
'ards  way,  but  t'  other  chap,  he  knew  a  better  trick 
nor  that  theer  an'  he  made  t'  Howly  Cross  on  t' 
door-jawmb,  and  he  ses  'Pull  thisen  loise,  lad — t' 
Devil's  no  power  ower  thee  now  I  Soa  then  they 
heer'd  a  gre't  hivin'  and  rendin',  same  as  if  t'  Owd 
Lad  wor  terrin'  all  t'  young  fella's  clothes  offen  his 
back,  and  in  another  minute  he  rushes  out  and  tum- 
bles hafe-deaad  Into  their  arms.  And  as  trew  as  t' 
Gospel  trewth,  t'  Devil  had  sammed  him  bi  t'  coat- 
tails — he  wor  weerin  one  o'  them  long-skirted  coats 
'at  they  ware  i'  them  days — and  rived  it  reight  offen 
him  up  to  his  waist.  I  seed  it  wi'  mi'  own  ees,  so 
I  knaw!"  concluded  Moreby. 

In  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence,   Boon's  voice, 
thick  and  husky,  was  heard. 

"Did  they  ate  t'  supper?"  he  inquired. 

"Aw,  aye,  they  et  t'  supper  reight  enough,"  an- 
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swered  Moreby.  "Ye  see,  t'  arrangements  hed  been 
made  for  t*  supper,  and  soa  theer  wor  nowt  to  do 
but  eyt  it — they  hed  roast  ducks  ameng  other  things, 
and  varry  tooithsome  they  said  they  wor,  did  them 
'at  hed  t'  ate*in'  on  'em." 

After  another  deep  silence  William  manifested 
signs  of  disbelief. 

"How  did  they  know  'at  it  wor  t'  Owd  Lad  'at 
sammed  t'  fella  bi  his  coat-tail?"  he  inquired  scepti- 
cally. 

"Why,  who  else  wor  there  'at  could  ha'  gotten 
ho'd  on  him  but  t'  Owd  Lad?"  retorted  Moreby. 
"Doesn't  it  say  i'  t'  Good  Book  'at  he  goes  about 
seekin'  summat  to  devour?  If  t'  young  fella  hedn't 
teered  hissen  away  efter  t'  other  chap  hed  made  t' 
Howly  Cross  on  t'  door-jawmb,  t'  Owd  Lad  'ud  ha' 
carried  him  off  and  etten  him  up,  boans  and  body. 
An'  more  bi  token,  I  can  tell  tha  what  they  foun' 
i'  t'  vault  next  mornin'  when  some  on  'em  went  to 
look — they  foun'  out  'at  t'  Owd  Lad  wor  that  theer 
mad  at  his  prey  hed  'scaped  him  at  he'd  takken  t' 
skirt  o'  t'  coat  and  fastened  it  to  t'  coffin  wi'  t' 
pickin'-fork !  T'  owd  sexton  see'd  it  his  awn  self, 
and  theer  wor  some  talk  o'  fotchin'  t'  parson  and 
gettin'  him  to  say  a  few  o'  good  words  ower  it,  but 
they  considered  i'  t'  end  'at  they'd  happen  best  say 
nowt  about  it.  But  he  didn't  say  no  more  about 
ghoasts  and  boggards  and  bargests,  didn't  that  theer 
chap  'at  t'  Owd  Lad  sammed  ho'd  on  i'  t'  vault, 
and  he  went  about  t'  village  wi'  a  face  as  white  as 
a  mork  for  ower  a  week.  An'  he  hed  to  pay  for  t' 
supper  an'  all." 
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Daniel  pushed  open  the  door  and  went  in,  smil- 
ing with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  familiar  surround- 
ings. At  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  Moreby,  who 
had  buried  his  nose  in  the  tin  mug  once  more,  looked 
up,  and  recognising  him,  grinned  a  wide-mouthed 
welcome. 

*'Why,  it's  Dan'l  I"  he  said,  peering  at  his  visitor 
through  the  thick  clouds  of  pungent  tobacco  smoke 
ascending  from  three  pipes.  *'Come-thi-wez  in, 
Dan'l,  and  sit  tha  down.  Wi'  t'  hev  a  drop  o*  rum- 
and-watter?  I  hev  a  *lowance  o'  rum  i*  t'  owd  cup- 
board theer — ^ye  want  summat  comfortin'  when 
ye're  noyterin'  these  here  yowes  at  neets.'* 

"No,  thankin*  ye  kindly,  Moreby,"  said  Daniel 
as  he  sat  down  and  pulled  out  his  pipe.  "I've  niver 
hed  nowt  to  drink  sin'  mi  accident — 'ceptin'  t'  port 
wine  'at  they  gev  me  i'  t'  hospital  when  I  wor  gettin' 
better." 

"It's  a  varry  good  thing  is  port  wine  for  them 
'at's  on  t'  mend,  like,  so  they  tell  me,"  said  Moreby. 
"Port  wine  and  beef  tea  and  new-laid  eggs — that's 
what  t'  quality  lives  on  when  they  been  badly." 

"How's  t'  lambin'  gettin'  on?"  inquired  Daniel. 
"Are  ye  doin'  weel  wi'  'em  this  time,  or  no?" 

"Why,  we've  hed  nowt  much  to  complain  on, 
Dan'l,"  replied  Moreby.  "Of  course,  we've  lost 
a  yowe  or  two,  but  ye  can't  expect  no  different  owt 
o'  two  hundred  odd.  Theer's  about  hafe  on  *em 
lambed  so  far,  but  theer's  nowt  much  to  chronicle, 
as  they  say.  One  on  'em  hed  a  lamb  wi'  two  heeads 
and  five  legs,  but  it  deed  soon  efter  it  wor  born. 
I  wanted  t'  maister  to  hev  it  stoofed,  but  he  wo'dn't. 
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Not  'at  it's  t'  fost  time  'at  I've  seen  owt  o'  that 
sort,"  continued  Moreby.  "When  I  wor  livin'  wi' 
owd  Mestur  Sterricker,  away  theer  i'  t'  East  coun- 
try— I  wor  a  lad,  then,  like  it  might  be  William 
theer — we  hed  a  cow  'at  browt  forth  a  cawfe  'at 
hed  two  heeads.  It  lived  an'  all,  an'  t'  owd  gentle- 
man selled  it  to  one  o'  these  chaps  'at  tak's  sich 
things  as  them  theer  about  to  fairs  and  shows." 

*'Did  both  t'  heeads  eyt  at  one  time?"  inquired 
Boon,  in  accents  of  deep  interest. 

*'Why,  I  don't  reightly  remember,"  answ'ered 
Moreby,  scratching  his  head.  "I  ommost  think  'at 
they  tuk'  it  i'  turns  to  eyt — when  one  heead  wor 
stalled  t'other  started  on,  dosta  see?  All  t'  same 
it  wor  noan  a  foul  cawfe — ^ye  couldn't  ha'  seen  'at 
theer  wor  onny  difference  betwixt  it  an'  another 
cawfe  if  it  hedn't  happened  to  hev'  two  heeads 
i'stead  o'  one." 

A  deep  groan  from  the  fold  outside  made  William 
jump.  Moreby  rose  to  his  feet  and  lighted  his 
lanthorn. 

"That's  yon  theer  black-faced  yowe,"  he  said. 
"I  knew  shoo'd  none  ho'd  out  ower  t'  neet.  I  mun 
away  and  'tend  to  her — thou  can  come  and  ho'd  t' 
light  if  thou  likes,  Dan'l." 

Moreby  and  Daniel  went  out  together  into  the 
dark  fold.  Boon,  yawning  cavernously,  pulled  out 
an  old  silver  watch  and,  after  shaking  it  and  hold- 
ing it  to  his  ear,  consulted  the  dial. 

"It's  past  nine,"  he  said.  "I'm  away  to  bed. 
Ista  comin',  Bill?" 
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*'No,"  answered  William.  "I'll  bide  here  till 
Dan'l  comes  back." 

When  Boon,  hands  in  pockets,  had  slouched 
away  across  the  fold  in  the  direction  of  the  house, 
William  sat  down  in  the  old  easy-chair  and  remained 
staring  meditatively  at  the  fire  until  Daniel  and  the 
shepherd  came  in  again,  the  latter  carrying  by  its 
forelegs  a  very  limp  and  yellow  lamb  which  he  de- 
posited on  a  sack  stretched  out  upon  the  hearth 
and  proceeded  to  chafe  into  more  active  promise  of 
life. 

**He's  noan  so  far  off  bein'  a  goner,  isn't  this," 
said  Moreby.  "But  IVe  hed  warse  nor  this  to  deal 
wi'.  Put  that  sup  o'  milk  'at's  i'  t'  pan  theer  on  to 
t'  hob,  William,  and  we'll  give  him  a  mouthful  out 
o'  t'  bottle." 

"Why  don't  yet  let  him  hev'  a  bellyful  fro'  t' 
yowe?"  inquired  William,  as  he  set  an  old  saucepan 
half-full  of  new  milk  on  the  fire.  "It  'ud  dew  him 
more  good  nor  cow's  milk  will." 

"He's  ower  wake  yit,"  answered  Moreby,  rubbing 
away  at  the  lamb,  "and  theer's  two  more  on  'em 
'at  comed  afore  he  did — strong  'uns  they  are,  an' 
all,  aren't  they,  Dan'l?" 

"Aye,  they're  all  reight,"  said  Daniel.  He 
looked  reflectively  at  the  small  waif  lying  on  the 
old  sack.     "He's  a  poor  'un,  is  \hat,"  he  remarked. 

"Why,  theer's  ofEens  a  waster  when  a  yowe  hes 
three  on  'em,"  said  Moreby.  "It's  same  wi'  human 
bein's.  When  John  Wilki'son  wife  hed  triplets 
theer  wor  one  on  'em  'at  wor  noa  bigger  nor  a 
child's  doll — I  see'd  em  afore  they  wor  two  hour 
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owd.  They  wrate  to  t'  Queen  Majesty  and  teird 
her  all  about  it,  and  shoo  sent  'em  three  pound  in 
a  letter  for  t'  bairns.  Howsumiver,  t'  bairns  died, 
ivery  man  jack  on  'em,  soa  t'  Queen  Majesty  brass 
come  in  to  bury  him  wi' !" 

When  Daniel  and  William  left  Moreby  to  his 
vigils  they  crossed  the  fold  and  entered  the  house 
by  the  back  way.  Boon  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
lamp  was  turned  low  in  the  kitchen.  Rosanna  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  as  the  two  young  men  were 
taking  off  their  boots  preparatory  to  going  upstairs 
she  came  in  from  the  parlour  and  advanced  to  Dan- 
iel's side. 

^'Everything's  ready  for  you,  Daniel,"  she  said. 
"It's  the  room  next  to  your  old  room — William  will 
show  you.  And  if  there's  anything  you  want,  tell 
William  and  he'll  get  it  for  you."  Then,  bending 
down  to  him,  and  whispering,  she  said,  "I'll  thank 
you  for  your  present  in  the  morning — I  can't  now 
while  William  is  there." 

This  whisper  revived  Daniel's  spirits.  He  bade 
Rosanna  a  cheery  good-night  and  presently  followed 
William  along  the  well-known  corridors  and  pas- 
sages to  the  men's  sleeping  chambers.  Reaching  the 
head  of  the  stairs  they  heard  Boon  snoring  vigor- 
ously— his  diapason  resounded  and  echoed  in  the 
empty  chambers  around  him. 

"He  snores  all  t'  neet,  does  yon,"  said  William 
as  he  led  the  way  into  the  room  which  had  made 
ready  for  Daniel.  "He's  enough  to  lift  t'  roof  off 
now  and  then.  This'is  wheer  thou's  to  lig,  Dan'l 
— is  theer  owt  thou  wants?" 
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"No,  lad,"  answered  Daniel.  "I  shall  be  all 
reight." 

William  set  down  a  candle  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  going  over  to  the  window  drew  the  blind  aside 
and  looked  out  into  the  darkness. 

"What's  ta  lookin'  at?"  asked  Daniel. 

"Nay,  nowt,"  replied  William,  "leastways,  when 
I  wor  goin'  to  bed  last  neet  I  chanced  to  look  out 
o'  t'  window  and  I  thowt  I  see'd  som'd'y  strike  a 
leet  reight  away  on  t'  other  side  o'  t*  stack-garth 
theer.    It  war  in  and  out  in  a  flash,  like." 

"It  wor  happen  one  o'  t'  gamekeepers  passin' 
that  way,"  said  Daniel. 

"Happen  it  wor  as  thou  says,  but  it's  soft  wark 
to  strike  a  match  agen  a  stack-garth  like  ours — 
theer's  scarce  been  a  stack  threshed  yit." 

"If  it  wor  a  gamekeeper,  he'd  tak'  care  to  do 
no  harm,"  said  Daniel,  who  was  by  this  time  half- 
undressed. 

"No,"  said  William.  He  dropped  the  blind,  and 
coming  across  the  room,  seated  himself  on  the  foot 
of  Daniel's  bed,  and  rubbed  his  nose  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  staring  at  Daniel  with  eyes  which 
seemed  to  be  considering  something.  "Dan'l,"  he 
said,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "hesta  noticed 
owt  sin'  thou  cam'  back?" 

Daniel  looked  at  his  interrogator  with  startled 
eyes.  Something  of  the  sick-at-heart  feeling  which 
had  come  over  him  when  he  found  that  Rosanna 
wished  him  to  go  alone  to  Canada  came  over  him 
again. 

"What's  ta  mean,  Bill,  lad?"  he  asked. 
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"Hes  ta  noticed  owt  about  t'  place — owt  'at's 
different,  like?"  replied  William. 

"No-o/*  said  Daniel  slowly.     "Nowt  partiklar." 

"Nowt  about  t'  maister?'' 

"Why,  I  did  think  t'  maister  seemed  a  bit  dif- 
f'rent,"  answered  Daniel  with  diffidence. 

William  tip-toed  over  to  the  door  and  closed  it. 
Then  he  tip-toed  back  again  to  his  seat  on  the  bed, 
and  planting  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  resting 
his  chin  in  his  hands,  he  looked  at  Daniel  with  an 
expression  of  cunning  intelligence. 

"Thou  didn't  notice  'at  t'  maister's  ta'en  to  t' 
drink?"  he  said.     "What?" 

Daniel,  who  was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece, 
his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers, 
his  head  bent  forward  on  his  breast,  frowned. 

"I  thowt  he  looked  a  bit  queerish  when  he  cam' 
in  this  afternoon,"  he  said.  "But  I  didn't  know 
what  it  wor." 

"Well,  I'm  tellin'  thee,"  said  William.  "He's 
kep'  varry  quiet  about  it,  an'  Rosanna's  kep'  it  quiet 
an'  all,  but  he's  on  t'  booze,  Dan'l,  is  t'  maister.  I 
seen  him  reight  bad — ^more  nor  once — soa  theerl" 

Daniel  sighed  heavily. 

"What's  t'  reason  on  it?"  he  asked. 

"Nay!"  answered  William. 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  while. 
William  rubbed  his  nose  again;  again  he  studied 
Daniel's  moody  countenance. 

"Art  ta  still  bahn  to  Cannyda,  Dan'l?"  he  in- 
quired presently. 

"Aye,  I'm  goin'  to  Canada,"  replied  Daniel. 
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"And  is  Rosanna  goln'  an*  all? — ^wi'  thee?" 

Daniel  shook  his  head  and  sighed  again,  more 
heavily  than  before. 

"No — she's  comin'  out  after  IVe  got  settled  down 
theer,"  he  replied. 

William  began  to  kick  his  stockinged  feet  to- 
gether. 

"Dan'l,"  he  said,  "don't  thee  go  wi'out  Rosanna. 
Don't  thee  go  a  yard  o'  t'  way  wi^out  her.  For 
if  thou  does,  Dan'l,  she'll  niver  come  out  to  join 
tha  theer  I    I'm  tellin'  thee." 

Daniel  started  into  an  erect  posture.  His  gloomy 
face  flushed,  his  hands  twitched.  He  made  one 
stride  across  the  floor  and  caught  William  by  the 
shoulder. 

"What's  ta  sayin'?"  he  demanded,  giving  the 
lad  a  fierce  shake.    "What's  ta  mean?    Owt  wi'  it!" 

"I'm  sayin'  nowt  but  what  I  knaw,"  said  the  lad. 
"Thou  can  jowl  mi  heead  agen  t'  wall,  or  thou 
can  pawse  me  till  I  can't  sit  down,  if  thou  likes, 
Dan'l,  but  it  weern't  mek'  no  difference.  I  wo'd'nt 
tell  thee  owt  'at  I  didn't  knaw  to  be  true,  not  for 
nowt !" 

Daniel  took  his  heavy  hand  off  William's  shoul- 
der. He  stepped  back,  resumed  his  former  atti- 
tude, and  stared  at  his  companion  as  if  he  and 
everything  that  he  had  said  were  figures  and  images 
of  some  incomprehensible  dream. 

"What's  ta  mean,  Bill?"  he  said  wearily. 

"Theer's  been  summat  queer  iver  sin'  Mistress 
Pratt  went  away,"  said  William.  "It's  niver  been 
nowt  'at  you  could  put  a  name  to,  but  theer's  sum- 
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mat.  If  thou  mun  know,  I  believe  'at  t'  malster^s 
sweet  on  Rosanna.  IVe  niver  said  nowt — not  one 
word,  Dan'l — to  nobody,  and  yon  theer  Boon,  he's 
that  theer  thick-heeaded  wP  'atin*  and  drinkin'  'at 
he's  ees  for  nowt  but  his  belly,  and  of  course  he 
doesn't  knaw  how  things  used  to  be.  But  thou  sees, 
Dan'l,  Rosanna  spends  all  her  time  wi'  t'  maister 
now.  Shoo  niver  sits  wi'  me  an'  Boon  i'  t'  kitchen 
as  shoo  used  to  sit  wi'  thee  an'  me  i'  t'  owd 
days " 

Daniel  almost  cried  out.  The  old  days!  They 
were  indeed  old  days  by  that  time — they  seemed  so 
far  off.     But  William  was  still  talking. 

'^Efter  Mistress  Pratt  went  away  to  bide  wi'  t' 
chap  'at  bed  wed  her  sister,"  continued  William, 
*'it  wor  settled  'at  Rosanna  wor  to  keep  house.  It 
wor  then  'at  she  started  sittin'  wi'  t'  maister  a  deal 
o'  nights — shoo  used  to  go  wi'  t'  tray  for  his  sup- 
per, and  shoo  stopped  theer.  Then  t'  maister  bed 
that  theer  parlour  'at  Mistress  Pratt  used  to  sit  in 
all  done  up  fine — thou  wor  in  it  to-neet,  Dan'l — did 
ta  notice  'at  theer's  a  door  been  made  atween  it 
and  t'  maister's  parlour?" 

"No,"  said  Daniel.     ''No." 

"Happen  tha  took  it  for  a  cupboard  door,  but 
it's  a  door  atween  t'  two  parlours,"  said  William. 
"An'  I  can  tell  tha  this — 'at  many  a  time  when 
Rosanna's  reckoned  to  be  in  her  own  parlour,  sewin', 
shoo's  been  wi'  him  i'  his,  talkin'  to  him — soa 
theer!" 

Daniel  stirred  restlessly. 
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"Theer's  no  harm  i'  her  talkin'  to  t'  maister,"  he 
said. 

William  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  replied.  He  sat  knocking  his  feet  to- 
gether for  a  time,  his  shrewd  face  puckered  up  into 
an  expression  of  hesitancy.  At  last  he  looked  up. 
"All  t'  same,  Dan'l,  lad,"  he  said,  "if  I  were  thee, 
I'd  wed  Rosanna  afore  sailin'  to  Cannyda,  and  tak' 
her  wi'  me.  I  couldn't  like  to  see  thee  hev'  no  dis- 
appointments." 

Daniel  walked  over  to  the  little  looking-glass 
which  stood  on  the  table  in  the  window-place  and 
stared  gloomily  at  his  own  face.  He  remained 
standing  there  in  silence  for  some  time,  then,  with- 
out turning  round,  he  said:  "Good-night,  Bill, 
lad!" 

William  rose  from  the  bed.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
wished  to  say  something  further,  but  thinking  better 
of  it,  he  moved  away  to  the  door  and  lifted  the 
latch. 

"Well,  good-night,  Dan'l,  lad;  Fm  glad  thou's  all 
reight  agen.  I  thowt  thou  wor  done  for  when  I 
see'd  thee  tummle  offen  t'  load  o'  hay.  Good-night, 
lad!" 

"Good-night,  lad,"  responded  Daniel. 

He  was  still  standing  In  the  same  attitude  when 
William  closed  the  door  and  went  away,  and  he 
stood  there  for  some  time  longer,  staring  at  and 
yet  not  seeing  himself.  He  was  thinking,  or  trying 
to  think. 

"Don't  thee   go   a  yard  o'   t'  way  wi'out  her. 
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For  if  thou  does,  Dan'l,  she'll  niver  come  out  to 
join  tha  theer !    rm  tellin'  thee." 

This  admonition  repeated  itself  over  and  over 
again  in  DaniePs  confused  brain.  Was  it  true? 
Was  it  really  true  that,  if  he  went  across  seas  with- 
out Rosanna,  he  would  be  leaving  her  for  good? 
Was  it?  was  it? 

He  turned  away  from  the  window-place  at  last, 
and  blowing  out  the  candle  and  throwing  himself 
undressed  on  the  bed,  became  the  victim  of  more 
discomposing  thoughts.  And  eventually  came  one 
which  roused  a  dull  anger  in  his  mind.  Were  they 
trying  to  get  rid  of  him?  Did  they  want  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way? 

He  thought  of  this  with  rapidly  increasing  resent- 
ment. His  was  only  an  elementary  mind,  and  every- 
thing presented  itself  to  him  in  primitive  fashion. 
If  there  were  truth  in  William*s  suspicions,  then,  of 
course,  they  would  want  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 
Canada  was  far  out  of  this  little  world — when  he 
was  once  there,  why,  then 

He  had  advanced  a  long  way  upon  the  thorn- 
strewn  road  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  of  soul-tearing 
uncertainty  and  awakening  jealousy,  when  an  hour 
later  he  was  suddenly  brought  to  his  immediate 
senses  by  a  spark  of  light  that  seemed  to  ignite  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  window,  which  his  sleepless 
eyes  had  been  watching.  He  rushed  across  the 
room  and  tore  away  the  blind.  At  the  further  side 
of  the  stack-garth  he  saw  a  tongue  of  red  lire  lick 
its  way  up  the  side  of  a  round  stack  and  spread 
into  a  sheet  of  flame.    The  stack-garth  was  on  fire ! 
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Daniel  had  thrown  himself  on  the  bed  in  his 
shirt  and  trousers — without  stopping  to  assume 
more  clothes  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  shook  Boon 
and  William  into  wakefulness,  and  sped  down  the 
stairs  to  the  front  part  of  the  house,  intent  on  arous- 
ing Campion  and  Rosanna.  His  first  instinct  was 
to  call  the  owner  of  the  threatened  property,  and 
without  standing  on  ceremony  he  dashed  against 
Campion's  door  and  burst  wildly  into  the  room. 

The  next  instant  he  came  out  again  with  ashen 
cheeks  and  eyes  that  blazed  with  a  fire  to  which 
the  fire  outside  was  as  starlight  is  to  the  noontide 
sun. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Red  Mist 

EARLY  next  morning,  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  fear  of  the  fire  spreading  to  the  farmstead 
or  to  the  buildings,  the  men  who  had  worked  in  the 
darkness,  in  the  grey  dawn,  and  through  the  first 
hour  of  the  mocking  sunlight,  ceased  from  their 
labours,  and  gathered,  weary  and  toil-stained,  about 
the  fire-engines,  around  which  a  crowd  of  people 
from  the  neighbourhood  had  already  congregated. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  men  had  leisure  to  look 
around  them  and  to  think. 

The  stack-garth  was  burnt  out.  Of  all  the  stacks 
of  wheat,  the  stacks  of  barley,  the  stacks  of  oats, 
the  ricks  of  hay  and  clover,  not  one  was  left.  In 
the  light  morning  air  the  ashes  were  floating  about 
like  fine  grey  dust.  There  had  been  small  chance 
of  saving  anything.  The  fire  had  broken  out  to 
windward.  Sicaster  was  five  miles  away  in  one 
direction;  Cornchester  eight  miles  away  in  the  other 
— it  had  taken  hours  to  get  the  fire-engines  to  Mid- 
dlethorpe  Grange.  Nevertheless,  the  buildings  and 
the  house  were  safe.  So  were  the  cattle  in  the 
stables,  and  the  ewes  and  their  lambs  in  the  fold. 

The  Chief  Constable  drove  up  In  his  trap  as  the 
men  ceased  working,  and  surveyed  the  desolate 
scene  with  critical  eyes. 
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"A  bad  business,"  he  said,  getting  out  of  the 
trap.     "Where's  Mr.  Campion?" 

But  Campion  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  pres- 
ently appeared  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  seen  him. 

"I  thowt  he  wor  workin'  o'  this  side  o'  t'  garth," 
said  Moreby.  "Hevn't  ye  seen  t'  maister, 
William  r' 

*'No,  I  wor  sure  he  wor  on  t'  other  side,  wi'  ye," 
answered  William.     "I  ne'er  seen  him  all  t'  neet." 

"Ye'll  find  him  i'  t'  house,  sir,"  said  Moreby. 

The  Chief  Constable  went  towards  the  house. 
He  knocked  and  entered — to  find  a  dead  silence. 
He  opened  the  door  into  the  parlour — then  the 
door  into  the  front  hall.  And  there,  seated  statue- 
like on  a  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  something 
beyond  him,  he  saw  Daniel  Quayne.  At  his  feet 
lay  Campion's  gun. 

Campion  himself,  half-dressed,  lay,  a  huddled 
heap,  on  the  mat  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  His  eyes, 
fixed  and  glazed,  stared  at  the  ceiling.  On  the 
stairs,  leaning  against  the  banisters,  lay  Rosanna, 
her  night-clothes  stained  with  red. 

The  Chief  Constable  touched  Daniel  on  the 
shoulder.     Daniel  looked  at  him  out  of  dull  eyes. 

"Aye,  I  did  itl'^  he  said.  "I  did  it,  reight 
enough !" 

He  was  only  an  elementary  creature — a  simple- 
hearted  pagan,  and  he  had  followed  his  first  brute 
instinct.  No  man  had  ever  taught  him  that  for- 
giveness is  sweeter  than  revenge,  and  that  vengeance 
is  the  jealously  preserved  prerogative  of  the  Eternal. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Clock  Strikes  Eight 

SOUTH-WEST  of  the  city  of  Clothford,  on  the 
summit  of  a  low,  swelling  hill  which  rises  in 
the  midst  of  a  suburb  now  grey  and  smoke-staine.d 
by  the  fumes  and  vapours  of  the  manufactories  and 
workshops  which  fill  a  once  verdant  and  pastoral 
valley,  stands  a  gaunt  building  of  dark  stone,  capped 
at  various  points  by  towers  and  turrets,  fashioned 
in  imitation  of  those  of  a  mediaeval  castle.  This 
building  may  be  seen  from  most  quarters  of  the  city 
and  from  the  higher  ground  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  it — to  the  dwellers  in  the  villages  it  is 
a  place  of  mystery  and  of  gloom;  the  people  who 
live  in  the  shadow  of  its  walls,  however,  regard 
it  with  no  more  concern  than  they  regard  their 
own  houses.  They  see  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren taken  within  the  gates  which  look  as  if,  being 
opened,  they  would  never  shut,  and  being  shut 
would  never  open,  and  by  long  usage  have  little  in- 
terest in  them.  Some  of  these  folk  remain  there 
but  a  few  days  and  come  out  with  wolfish  eyes  and 
fingers  eager  to  snatch  at  food;  few  stay  within 
the  grim  walls  long;  now  and  then,  however,  a 
man  enters  who  will  never  come  out  again,  alive 
or  dead. 

A  long  sloping  street  leads  up  to  the  battlemented 
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gates  of  this  securely  fenced-in  place,  and  at  its 
head,  immediately  facing  the  wicket  through  which 
the  condemned  must  pass,  a  group  of  people,  men 
and  women,  were  gathered  on  a  summer  morning, 
waiting,  gossiping,  smoking,  lounging  against  walls, 
but  all  looking  from  time  to  time  at  one  of  the 
turrets  high  above  them,  whereon,  a  plain  mark 
against  the  sky,  stood  a  tall  flagstaff,  bare  at  that 
moment  of  its  flag.  It  was  then  a  quarter  to  eight, 
and  as  the  three-quarter  chimes  sounded  from  a 
neighbouring  church,  a  few  more  people  came  out 
of  the  adjacent  houses,  and  a  few  more  heads  were 
protruded  from  upper  windows.  But  in  all  there 
were  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  people  amongst 
the  half-million  of  the  city  who  were  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  pause  from  their  toil  or  their  pleasure 
to  wait  there  until  the  clock  struck  eight. 

When  five  more  minutes  had  gone  by  two  young 
men  came  hurrying  up  the  sloping  street  and  halted 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  group  of  idlers.  Their 
rough  dress,  their  stout  soil-stained  boots,  the  ash- 
plant  sticks  which  they  carried,  showed  them  to  be 
countrymen — their  rusticity  was  made  still  more  evi- 
dent by  their  disinclination  to  advance  further 
amongst  the  people,  an  inner  circle  of  whom  had 
formed  around  a  man  who,  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  curb,  was  talkin  in  a  quiet  yet  forcible  voice  to 
those  about  him.  But  on  one  of  these  young  men 
catching  a  stray  word  or  two  from  the  speaker  he 
signed  to  his  companion  to  follow  him,  and  began 
to  edge  his  way  into  the  group. 

*'Come  on,  William,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
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"It's  t'  owd  ballant-monger.  Let's  hear  what  he 
has  to  say." 

The  blind  man,  dressed  in  the  clothes  which  Cam- 
pion had  given  him  a  year  before  and  carrying  his 
fiddle  slung  over  his  shoulder  in  his  usual  fashion, 
was  talking  earnestly  to  a  few  people  who  were  evi- 
dently sufficiently  impressed  by  his  manner  to  listen 
carefully  to  him. 

".  .  .  well  it  is,  I  say,"  he  was  saying  as 
William  and  Ben  Hiles  pushed  their  way  to  the 
front,  "well  it  is  that  the  Inscrutable  Power  above 
does  not  judge  as  men  judge.  Knowing  as  I  did  the 
poor  humanities  who  were  concerned  in  this,  one  of 
our  poor  life's  poor  tragedies,  I  can  understand  as 
you  who  did  not  know  them  cannot  understand. 
Two  men  and  a  woman — one  man  and  the  woman 
dead — the  other  man,  their  slayer,  to  die  in  a  few 
minutes — to  die  with  this  summer  sun  shining  in  his 
eyes.  Analyse  the  three  of  them.  The  woman, 
clever,  capable,  attractive,  lovable,  but,  as  evidence 
has  shown,  a  wanton  from  childhood.  A  mother  at 
seventeen,  hardly  used,  betrayed,  left  to  face  the 
world — sensible  enough  then  to  earn  her  own  living 
in  a  healthy,  honourable  way,  but  even  then,  with 
all  her  experience,  unable  to  control  the  dominating 
quality  of  her  nature.  A  scheming  woman,  too, 
fond  of  money — fond  of  saving,  hoarding,  secret- 
ing, clinging  to  every  penny  she  could  get — easy- 
going to  the  men  she  favoured,  but  hard  as  adamant 
in  such  monetary  dealings  as  she  had  with  them. 
Such  women  there  are  in  plenty — and  wherever  man 
meets  them  let  him  flee  as  from  a  pestilence  I    Then 
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the  men.  The  man  who  is  dead — a  man  as  clever 
as  the  woman  was  clever,  but  not  clever  enough  to 
avoid  the  snare,  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
latent  slowly  aroused  passion  that  ate  him  up  as 
fire  eats  up  fine  wool.  And  the  other  man,  now  to 
die — a  simple,  lad,  destitute  of  guile,  an  unformed, 
unthinking  creature,  knowing  little  more  than  his 
own  primitive  instincts — it  will  be  well  for  all  of  us 
at  the  Great  Assize  if  we  have  no  more  guilt  on 
our  souls  than  he!  I  say  the  Watching  Eye  that 
never  closes  sees  these  things  not  as  men  see  them." 
Overhead,  somewhere  behind  the  grim  walls,  a 
bell  began  to  toll.  The  crowd  stirred,  shivered, 
grew  silent.  The  blind  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
his  head.  He  began  to  speak  again  in  a  clear  voice 
that  penetrated  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd: 

/  ant  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord :  he  that 
helieveth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  who- 
soever liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  tiever  die. 

From  the  church  tower  which  overtopped  the 
mean  houses  came  the  first  stroke  of  eight.  The 
crowd  rustled  as  trees  rustle  in  a  suddenly  aroused 
wind.  Through  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  the  striking 
of  the  clock,  came  the  blind  man's  voice  once  more : 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  secrets  of  our  hearts;  shut  not  Thy 
merciful  ears  to  our  prayer;  but  spare  us.  Lord  most  holy,  O 
God  most  mighty,  O  holy  and  merciful  Saviour,  thou  most  worthy 
Judge  Eternal,  suffer  us  not,  at  our  last  hour,  far  any  pains  of 
death,  to  fall  from  thee. 

Some  voice  in  the  crowd  said  Amen. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  a  sudden  sharp 
drawing-in  of  a  woman's  breath,  a  sudden  lifting  of 
a  finger  caused  all  eyes  to  turn  to  the  turret.     A 
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black  ball  dragged  itself  up  the  cord  of  the  flagstaff, 
wavered,  expanded,  hung  limply. 

Ben  Hiles  touched  William  on  the  shoulder. 

"Come  away,  lad,"  he  said.     *'It's  done." 

THE   END 
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